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INTRODUCTION 


Born  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  1728,  in 
the  manse  of  the  Chapel  of  Garioch  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Alexander  Gerard  died  exactly  sixty-seven  years  later, 
on  his  birthday  in  1795.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  Kirk,  and  his  life,  like  that  of  his  father  and 
of  his  son  after  him,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, though  in  colleges  rather  than  villages.  Even  in 
an  age  when  university  students  were  callow,  Alexander 
Gerard  was  precocious:  he  matriculated  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege in  Aberdeen  at  twelve,  and  was  awarded  his  M.A. 
at  sixteen.  After  pursuing  theology  for  some  years  at 
Aberdeen  and  then  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1750  ap- 
pointed interim  professor  of  philosophy  at  Marischal. 
When  Providence  shipwrecked  and  drowned  the  regular 
professor,  Gerard  kept  the  chair.  In  the  curriculum  then 
obtaining  at  Marischal  (as  in  several  of  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities), one  professor  led  his  charges  through  the  en- 
tire curriculum  of  philosophy  and  science;  so  that  at  an 
age  when  modern  scholars  are  just  taking  their  B.A.'s, 
Gerard  was  giving  a  course  which  started  with  logic,  fol- 
lowed on  with  ontology  and  pneumatology,  began  the 
descent  to  the  world  of  concrete  fact  with  morals  and 
politics,  and  concluded  with  natural  science.  Gerard's 
first  published  work,  indeed,  was  a  "Plan  of  Education  in 
the  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen" 
(1755);  under  his  scheme,  which  was  adopted,  the  stu- 
dent would  begin  with  classics,  advance  through  history, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  beUes  lettres,  to  (in 
his  fourth  year)  pneumatology  and  natural  theology, 
moral  philosophy,  logic,  and  metaphysics,  the  more  ab- 
stract sciences  coming  last  rather  than  first. 

Gerard's  next  publication,  and  his  most  important,  is 
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that  here  reprinted,  the  Essay  on  Taste.  This  prize  essay 
was  written  for  a  competition  sponsored  by  the  Select 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Gerard  was  a  member. 
This  group  of  intellectuals  formed  themselves  into  a  sort 
of  Scottish  Academy  in  1754,  meeting  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  (of  which  Hume  was  keeper)  on  Wednesday  eve- 
nings. The  members  presided  in  rotation,  each  in  his  turn 
choosing  for  discussion  a  topic  from  a  list  approved  by 
a  committee.  Not  content  with  truth,  the  society  resolved 
upon  action,  and  on  13  March  1755  adopted  a  plan  to 
offer  premiums  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences,  "the  re- 
wards of  merit  in  the  finer  arts  [being]  honorary,  in  the 
more  useful  arts  generally  lucrative"  —  a  distinction  still 
too  often  observed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  program  the 
group  assumed  the  style  of  "The  Edinburgh  Society  for 
Encouraging  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufactures,  and  Agricul- 
ture, in  Scotland."  "After  the  example  of  foreign  acade- 
mies" —  so  we  read  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  March, 
1755  —  the  society  resolved  that  "two  subjects  be  annual- 
ly proposed;  one  chosen  from  Polite  Letters,  and  one 
from  the  Sciences;  and  that  the  best  discourse  on  each 
...  be  distinguished  by  some  public  mark  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  composer,"  the  first 
premium  of  all,  however,  being  reserved  for  inventive 
genius  in  arts  or  sciences.  Accordingly,  gold  medals  were 
struck  for  "the  best  discovery  in  Sciences,"  "the  best  es- 
say on  Taste,"  and  "the  best  dissertation  on  Vegetation 
and  the  principles  of  Agriculture."  Among  other  awards, 
silver  medals  were  proposed  for  the  "best  printed  and 
most  correct  Book,  of  at  least  ten  sheets,"  the  "best  imi- 
tation of  English  blankets,"  and  the  best  hogsheads  of 
"Scots  Strong  Ale"  and  of  porter.  There  were  monetary 
premiums  for  the  most  useful  invention  in  arts,  the  best 
bundles  of  linen  rags  (for  paper-making),  the  best  car- 
pets, the  best  drawings  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  foliage  by 
boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  (for  printing  fabrics),  and 
the  "best  imitation  of  Dresden  Work  on  a  pair  of  men's 
ruffles"  (five  guineas,  or  a  medal  instead  if  the  winner 
should  be  a  woman  of  fashion)  —  and  so  on. 

The  Essay  on  Taste  was  among  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Scottish  Renaissance  thus  stimulated;  the  premium, 
though  delayed,  came  to  Gerard  in  January,  1758  (Scots 
Magazine);     the     book     itself     appeared     the     following 
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year,  with  the  distinction  of  being  printed  for  Millar  in 
the  Strand  as  well  as  for  Edinburgh. 

Gerard  was  a  member  also  of  the  philosophical  society 
which  Reid  and  John  Gregory  founded  in  Aberdeen  in 
1758,  and  which  lasted  until  1773.  A  smaller  group,  this 
society  met  in  taverns  for  fortnightly  papers  and  discus- 
sions —  with  much  more  philosophy  than  port  or  porter. 
The  talk  ranged  widely  —  the  source  of  our  pleasure  in 
representations  of  objects  which  arouse  painful  passions; 
how  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  sun  by  the  transit 
of  Venus;  whether  justice  is  a  natural  or  artificial  virtue; 
in  what  cases  lime  is  a  proper  manure;  whether  instruc- 
tion by  the  Socratic  method  or  by  lectures  is  preferable; 
whether  a  high  national  debt  is  beneficial;  whether  cause- 
&-efl^ect  involves  more  than  constant  conjunction;  and  so 
forth.  Reid  himself  read  papers  later  included  in  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Hinnan  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common 
Sense.  George  Campbell  anticipated  his  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric.  Gerard  himself  —  besides  such  questions  as  the 
proper  subjects  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  whether 
courts  of  law  and  of  equity  should  be  distinct,  and  the 
ways  in  which  watering  improves  land—  took  the  topic, 
"Whether  poetry  can  be  justly  reckoned  an  imitative  art; 
and,  if  it  can,  in  what  respect?"  (26  January  1768), 
asked  "Whether  any  account  can  be  given  of  the  causes 
why  great  geniuses  have  arisen  at  the  periods  which  have 
been  most  remarkable  for  them,  and  why  they  have 
frequently  arisen  in  clusters"  (12  December  1769).  These 
questions  anticipate,  of  course,  the  appendix  to  the  third 
edition  of  the  Essay  on  Taste  ( 1780 )  and  his  Essay  on 
Genius  (1774).  Indeed,  the  president  of  the  society  en- 
quired in  1758,  "Is  there  a  standard  of  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  and  in  polite  writing;  and  how  is  that  standard  to  be 
ascertained?"  (March  22  and  May  10)  —  the  very  ques- 
tion of  the  Part  IV  which  Gerard  added  to  the  Essay  on 
Taste  twenty-two  years  after.  And  Farquhar's  topic  (April 
22,  1758),  "In  the  perfection  of  what  faculty  does  gen- 
ius consist?  Or  if  in  a  combination  of  faculties  what  are 
they?"  was  quashed  because  superseded  by  "Mr.  Ger- 
ard's Discourses"  —  a  clear  confirmation  of  Gerard's  as- 
sertion in  the  preface  to  the  Essay  on  Genius  that  he  had 
written  Part  I  and  made  progress  in  Part  II  as  early  as 
1758. 
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The  Aberdeen  group  shared  a  hterary  style  —  clear  and 
straight-forward,  but  plain  —  and  a  philosophy.  They  were 
the  school  of  common  sense:  "Common  sense,"  declared 
James  Oswald,  "perceives  and  pronounces  upon  all  pri- 
mary truths  with  the  same  indubitable  certainty  with 
which  we  perceive  and  pronounce  on  objects  of  sense  by 
our  bodily  organs."  Raid,  Stewart,  Beattie,  and  the  rest 
—Gerard  included  —  echo  this  sentiment.  One  of  the 
persistent  foci  of  discussion  and  attack  in  the  Society  was 
the  system  of  Hume.  In  a  letter  to  Hume  (18  March 
1763),  Reid  writes,  "Your  friendly  adversaries,  Drs. 
Campbell  and  Gerard,  as  well  as  Dr.  Gregory,  return 
their  compliments  to  you,  respectfully.  A  little  philosoph- 
ical society  here,  of  which  all  three  are  members,  is  much 
indebted  to  you  for  its  entertainment.  Your  company 
would,  although  we  are  all  good  Christians,  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that  of  Athanasius;  and  since  we  cannot 
have  you  upon  the  bench,  you  are  brought,  oftener  than 
any  other  man,  to  the  bar;  accused  and  defended,  with 
great  zeal,  but  without  bitterness.  If  you  write  no  more 
in  morals,  politics,  or  metaphysics,  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
be  at  a  loss  for  subjects."  Reid  was  of  course  to  lead  the 
reaction  in  Britain  and  France  against  the  philosophical 
chemistry  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  and  Hume,  with  its 
dissolving  of  so  many  "primary  truths"  into  simpler  ele- 
ments and  its  unsettling  of  principles  upon  which  reli- 
gion and  morality  might  seem  to  rest.  Campbell  directed 
his  great  treatise  on  miracles  against  Hume.  And  Beat- 
tie's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in 
Opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism  earned  him  the 
immortality  of  Reynolds'  portrait,  in  which  Beattie  — 
Truth  in  hand  —regards  us  with  calm  triumph  while  an 
angelic  figure  brandishing  a  sword  drives  into  perdition 
and  hideous  ruin  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infidelity, 
often  identified  as  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon  (though 
Sir  Joshua  acknowledged  only  the  likeness  of  Voltaire). 
This  was  the  philosophical  company  Gerard  kept,  and  it 
is  surprising  to  find  in  him  so  much  of  the  Humeian  an- 
alyst as  we  do  alongside  the  inevitable  concessions  to 
"common  sense." 

The  two  psychological  essays  on  taste  and  genius  are 
the  products  of  the  young  philosopher,  notwithstanding 
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that  one  was  not  published  until  1774  and  part  of  the 
other  until  six  years  later.  The  sermons  and  the  longer 
religious  works  of  Gerard's  later  years  are  of  less  inter- 
est. To  be  sure,  the  "Sermon  Preached  before  the  Synod 
of  Aberdeen"  in  1760,  and  titled  "The  Influence  of  the 
Pastoral  Office  on  the  Character  Examined;  with  a  View, 
especially,  to  Mr.  Hume's  Representation  of  the  Spirit  of 
that  Office"  tells  us  something  more  of  its  author's  at- 
titude towards  the  great  sceptic;  and  it  contains  some  re- 
marks on  philosophic  method  which  parallel  those  in  the 
Essay  on  Taste.  But  the  Dissertations  on  Subjects  Relat- 
ing to  the  Genius  and  Evidences  of  Christianity  (1766), 
The  Pastoral  Care  (1799),  and  the  Compendious  View 
of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(completed  and  published  by  Gilbert  Gerard,  1828)— 
these  show  us  only  that  a  man  who  is,  after  all,  pretty 
much  a  Humeian  in  his  view  of  the  mind,  and  who  in- 
deed carried  out  some  associational  analyses  more  sys- 
tematically than  did  Hume  himself,  could  yet  remain 
an  orthodox  (though  amiable)  Scottish  divine.  But  as  the 
religious  writings  have  only  modest  pretensions  to  orig- 
inality and  are  rather  humdrum  in  manner,  we  may 
neglect  them  here.  Nor  need  we  examine  the  latter  por- 
tion of  Gerard's  life,  save  to  remark  that  in  1760  he  be- 
came professor  of  divinity  in  Marischal  College  and  (a 
conjunct  post)  minister  of  Greyfriars  Church,  Aberdeen, 
both  which  places  he  relinquished  in  1771  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  divinity  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Gilbert. 

II 

Since  I  have  commented  upon  the  Essay  on  Taste  at 
some  length  in  The  Beautiful,  The  Sublime,  and  the  Pic- 
turesque in  Eighteenth-century  British  Aesthetic  Theory, 
and  since  the  essay  itself  lies  open  to  the  reader,  I  shall 
not  here  repeat  that  analysis,  but  instead  shall  attempt 
to  place  Gerard's  book  in  its  philosophic  context. 

The  aesthetic  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Britain  comprised  a  clearly  defined  school,  the  leading 
members  of  which  are  easily  identified  even  by  their  ref- 
erences to  one  another's  work.  In  the  early  decades  of 
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the  century,  Addison,  Hutcheson,  Hogarth,  Gerard,  and 
Burke  evolved  the  most  important  theories;  though 
Shaftesbury,  Hume,  Akenside,  and  that  John  Baillie 
from  whose  essay  on  the  subhme  Gerard  borrowed  some 
thoughts  deserve  mention  too.  After  Burke  the  names 
crowd  more  thickly,  but  it  is  easy  to  identify  Lord  Kames 
and  Archibald  Alison  as  the  most  distinguished  figures, 
even  by  the  evidence  of  popularity  (for  Elements  of 
Criticism  and  the  Essays  on  Taste  ran  through  dozens  of 
editions  during  the  next  century).  The  picturesque  group 
of  Gilpin,  Price,  and  Knight;  such  eminent  philosophers 
as  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Adam  Smith;  critics  like 
Blair;  artists  expounding  the  principles  of  their  arts,  like 
Reynolds  and  Humphry  Repton;  amateurs  and  men  of 
letters  who  caught  the  fashionable  infection—  all  essayed 
the  task  of  explaining  the  nature  of  beauty.  And  they 
are  all  quite  self-consciously  a  continuing  tradition; 
Dugald  Stewart,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  century,  refers 
to  more  than  twenty  predecessors  (and  a  dozen  French 
writers  as  well),  and  most  of  these  refer  to  their  own  col- 
leagues and  predecessors. 

But  it  is  more  than  cross-references  that  constitutes 
the  British  aestheticians  a  school:  they  have  important 
traits  in  common.  All  are  concerned,  not  merely  with  the 
criticism  of  letters,  plastic  art,  or  gardening,  but  with  the 
problem  of  beauty  itself.  Beauty  —  or  sublimity,  or  pic- 
turesqueness,  or  the  ridiculous  —  is  a  quality,  more  phil- 
osophically a  mode,  which  pervades  both  art  and  nature; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  British  aestheticians  that 
they  begin  with  the  study  of  natural  rather  than  artificial 
beauty.  It  is  the  method  of  British  empiricism,  a  logistic 
method  of  analysis  into  primitive  elements  and  synthe- 
sis of  these  into  the  more  complex  wholes.  The  beauty 
of  nature  is  simpler  than  that  of  art,  more  widely  experi- 
enced, less  the  subject  of  partisan  quarrels:  it  is  here  that 
the  roots  of  aesthetic  experience  can  be  exposed.  The  more 
complicated  effects  of  art  can  be  understood  when,  to 
the  elements  common  with  natural  beauty,  the  analyst 
adds  an  account  of  imitation  and  of  the  influence  of  art- 
ful design. 

British  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  like  West- 
ern philosophy  generally  from  Descartes  to  Dewey,  was 
psychological.   "Whatever  relates  to  our  ideas   and  per- 
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ceptions,  and  even  to  our  sentiments  and  feelings,"  de- 
clared D'Alembert,  "is  the  true  domain,  the  proper 
sphere  of  philosophy";  and  every  Briton  would  echo  him. 
And  in  Britain  especially,  the  dominant  mode  of  philo- 
sophizing was  empirical  and  atomistic,  the  tradition  of 
Bacon  and  of  Locke.  The  problems  of  philosophy  were 
to  be  stated  and  solved  in  terms  of  simple  and  elementary 
ideas  and  feelings;  so  with  aesthetic  theory.  The  prob- 
lems of  aesthetics  fell  into  this  form:  there  are  certain 
peculiar  feelings,  the  sentiments  of  beauty  (or  of  sub- 
limity, or  picturesqueness,  or  of  the  ridiculous)  which 
require  careful  discrimination;  then  they  must  be  account- 
ed for,  and  although  most  writers  of  the  age  dabbled 
also  in  final  causes,  the  account  that  really  mattered  was 
in  terms  of  efficient  causes.  What  are  the  circumstances 
of  natural  and  artificial  things  which  evoke  these  peculiar 
sentiments?  And  by  what  mechanism  do  they  do  so?  In 
all,  three  problems:  distinguishing  the  feelings  them- 
selves, isolating  the  causal  circumstances,  and  discovering 
the  mechanisms  of  causation. 

It  is  true,  an  occasional  thinker  among  the  British  aes- 
theticians  had  a  dialectical  orientation  instead  of  the  lit- 
eral and  atomistic  method  of  Locke.  By  "dialectical  ori- 
entation" I  mean  that  the  same  principles  are  applied  an- 
alogically in  the  realms  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful;  that  these  principles  are  commonly  arranged 
in  pairs  of  polar  contraries  ("general  and  particular," 
"being  and  becoming,"  and  the  like);  that  the  key  terms 
therefore  appear  in  multiple  senses,  metaphorically  relat- 
ed, and  typically  at  "higher"  and  "lower"  levels.  A  "lit- 
eral" philosophy  stresses  rather  the  differences  of  differ- 
ent sciences;  reasons  by  cause-&-effect  sequences  rather 
than  by  contraries  and  analogies;  and  employs  terms  uni- 
vocally  or  in  clearly  differentiated  senses.  If  the  philoso- 
phy is  atomistic  as  well  as  literal  (which  need  not  be  the 
case),  there  is  also  the  effort  to  reduce  complex  phenom- 
ena  into  combinations  of  similar  elements. 

Shaftesbury  initiated  a  somewhat  dialectical  vein  of 
speculation  at  the  same  time  that  Addison  took  the  first 
steps  along  the  other  path.  But  Shaftesbury  had  no  fol- 
lowers —  or  rather,  his  professed  disciple,  Hutcheson, 
tacitly  revolutionized  Shaftesbury's  thought  by  slipping 
much  of  the  superstructure  of  doctrine  onto  a  new  basis; 
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Hutcheson  made  Shaftesbury  literal,  though  himself  re- 
maining a  more  analogical  thinker  than  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors among  the  British  aestheticians.  Now  and  again 
throughout  the  century,  a  dialectical  treatment  of  aesthet- 
ic problems  reappeared  —  most  notably  in  Reynolds  — 
but  such  occasional  outcroppings  scarcely  modified  the 
tenor  of  the  tradition:  empirical,  literal,  atomistic.  Addi- 
son, not  Shaftesbury,  was  the  pioneer;  and  the  writers  of 
the  tradition  fully  agreed  that  (as  Hugh  Blair  put  it) 
Addison  had  "the  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which 
was  before  unbeaten." 

The  merest  glance  at  Gerard's  work  shows  him  to  be 
an  eminently  literal,  and  a  keenly  atomistic,  thinker.  He 
follows  Addison,  follows  him  quite  consciously;  but  hav- 
ing a  far  more  analytical  mind,  and  being  moreover  un- 
der the  spell  of  Hume  and  Scottish  philosophy,  he  ad- 
vances far  beyond  Addison  in  the  systematizing  of  aes- 
thetics and  the  explanation  of  beauty. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  the  discussion  in  the 
British  school  was  the  distinction  of  aesthetic  modes:  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  the  picturesque,  the  ridicu- 
lous. These  distinctions,  exported  to  the  continent,  be- 
came prevalent  there  as  well;  and  Kant  and  Schopen- 
hauer find  them  as  essential  as  do  Gerard  and  Burke. 
Such  modes  remain  central  even  for  moderns  like  San- 
tayana;  indeed,  they  have  become  permanently  im- 
pressed upon  European  languages,  and  vestiges  of  aes- 
thetic theories  linger  in  the  terms  of  common  discourse. 
Such  discrimination  of  modes  of  beauty  has  of  course  an 
intrinsic  plausibility,  which  stems  from  the  fact  that  quali- 
ties or  modes  are  recognized  by  contrast  with  different 
or  opposite  properties.  The  tendency  is  perhaps  inevit- 
able, then,  to  distinguish  beauty,  in  the  indiscriminate 
sense  of  "aesthetic  excellence,"  into  contrasting  modes, 
within  which  subordinate  distinctions  may  in  turn  be 
made.  Hence  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  picturesque,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
the  ugly  and  the  deformed,  and  so  forth. 

But  granting  that  such  distinctions  are  natural  and 
plausible,  we  may  yet  ask.  What  called  them  forth  in  such 
abundance  at  just  this  time  and  place?  Inventive  philo- 
sophic genius,  no  doubt;  but  there  were  also  definite  his- 
torical antecedents  which  help  to  explain  the  operation 
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of  that  inventive  genius.  First  of  all,  such  distinctions  had 
long  been  made  in  rhetorical  theory,  for  the  classical 
rhetoricians  regularly  discriminated  various  styles.  Deme- 
trius had  found  four:  the  plain,  the  elevated,  the  ele- 
gant, the  forcible,  together  with  their  perversions,  the 
arid,  frigid,  affected,  and  repulsive;  and  except  for  the 
plain  and  the  elevated,  which  were  incompatible,  the 
styles  could  blend  to  form  still  fresh  varieties.  Quintilian 
distinguished  three  styles:  the  plain,  the  grand  or  forci- 
ble, and  the  intermediate  or  florid,  again  with  inter- 
grades.  Cicero,  the  authority  of  all  others  for  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  distinguished  (among  others)  a  mascu- 
line and  a  feminine  style,  in  which  we  perceive  at  once 
an  analogy  to  the  distinction  of  sublimity  from  beauty. 
And  Longinus's  discussion  of  the  sublimity  of  language 
was  of  course  a  cause  of  the  evolution  of  sublimity  as  a 
general  aesthetic  category;  Longinus  himself  gave  some 
warrant  for  such  generalization  in  his  oft-quoted  liken- 
ing of  the  sublime  to  the  mighty  phenonomena  of  nature, 
to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  mountains  and  oceans. 
Yet  there  remains  a  wide  gap  between  the  study  by 
rhetoricians  of  literary  styles  and  the  study  by  aestheti- 
cians  of  qualities  or  modes  which  pervade  all  nature  and 
all  the  arts.  This  gap  is  partly  bridged  by  the  art  criti- 
cism of  the  Renaissance,  in  Italy  and  later  in  France, 
where  the  fashion  prevailed  of  distinguishing  styles  in 
painting,  or  in  the  other  visual  arts.  Once  a  grand  style 
is  distinguished  from  (say)  an  elegant  style  in  painting, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  see  the  same  qualities  in  the 
natural  objects  which  are  represented  in  the  paintings. 
The  imitations  of  literature  are  not  (to  use  a  valuable 
term  of  Thomas  Twining's)  immediate:  the  words  and 
their  patterns  do  not  resemble,  save  in  special  instances, 
the  objects  they  signify;  and  their  effects  upon  us  cannot 
be  fully  accounted  for  simply  by  thinking  of  their  objects. 
But  the  imitations  of  painting  are  immediate,  in  that  the 
form  and  color  of  the  artifact  represent  the  form  and  col- 
or of  natural  things;  and  much  more  of  the  effect  of 
painting  is  attributable  to  our  reactions  to  those  natural 
things,  or  to  the  habit  of  seeing  the  painted  representa- 
tions partly  as  if  they  were  the  objects  themselves.  Now, 
Bellori  and  his  successors  were  well  known  to  cultivated 
English  gentlemen  of  the  early  eighteenth  century;  Dry- 
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den  himself  had  translated  Bellori's  "Idea  of  a  Painter," 
a  handful  of  pages  probably  the  most  influential  docu- 
ment ever  penned  in  the  criticism  of  art.  And  minds  pre- 
pared by  classical  rhetoric  and  by  Renaissance  art  criti- 
cism might  easily  find  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  world 
about  them.  The  two  preparatory  disciplines  can  still  be 
separately  discerned  in  some  of  the  earlier  British  aesthet- 
icians.  Thus  Addison,  in  his  critique  of  Paradise  Lost, 
regularly  uses  "sublime"  in  the  rhetorical  sense  to  refer 
to  linguistic  devices,  images,  and  thoughts  which  ele- 
vate and  transport.  But  he  employs  "great,"  "noble,"  and 
other  synonyms  to  describe  objects,  events,  or  characters 
which  strike  the  beholder  with  awe  and  admiration. 
(When  he  speaks  of  Milton's  "sublime  genius,"  I  should 
add,  he  means  not  a  genius  which  is  sublime  as  an  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  but  one  which  strikes  out  sublime 
thoughts  and  turns  of  speech.)  Jonathan  Richardson, 
again,  reserves  "sublimity"  for  the  "transcendently  ex- 
cellent," and  uses  "greatness"  to  describe  grand  objects 
and  noble  character  (see  the  second  edition  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Theory  of  Painting,  1725).  But  the  two  currents 
rapidly  blended,  and  a  single  comprehensive  account 
came  to  embrace  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  litera- 
ture, of  the  visual  arts,  of  music,  and  of  Nature. 

Other  strands,  too,  were  woven  into  the  fabric  of  these 
theories.  Throughout  the  century,  taste  and  practice  in 
landscape  gardening  interacted  powerfully  with  aesthet- 
ic theory;  Pope's  pregnant  essay  on  gardening  in  The 
Guardian  of  1713  comes  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
tradition,  and  his  couplets  in  the  "Epistle  to  Burlington" 
are  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  century  by  the  polished 
verses  of  Richard  Payne  Knight's  The  Landscape,  the 
first  manifesto  of  the  picturesque  controversy.  Since  gar- 
dening is  the  art  which  comes  closest  to  nature,  an  art 
more  of  rearrangement  than  of  representation,  garden 
theory  blended  not  only  with  the  theory  of  landscape 
painting  but  with  an  aesthetics  of  natural  scenery.  The 
taste  for  gardens,  landscape  painting,  and  wild  Nature 
demanded  a  general  aesthetic  of  scenery,  whether  nat- 
ural, embellished,  or  imitated. 

But  Gerard's  book  is  not  only  a  theory  of  beauty  and 
the  other  aesthetic  modes;  the  title  declares  rightly  that 
it  is  a  theory  of  the  taste  which  apprehends  and  judges 
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these.  And  the  fihations  of  the  Essay  on  Taste  on  this 
side  are  less  with  the  speculations  of  Addison  than  with 
the  metaphysical  psychology  of  Locke  and  his  successors. 
The  Essay  on  Taste  is  an  essay  in  faculty  psychology. 
And  the  writer  to  whom  Gerard  owes  most  is  Hume.  Like 
Hume,  he  is  a  reductionist:  "Nature,"  he  declares,  "de- 
lights in  simplicity,  and  produces  numerous  effects,  by  a 
few  causes  of  extensive  influence."  But  notwithstanding 
this  aim  of  reducing  phenomena  to  few  and  simple  prin- 
ciples, Gerard  draws  back  from  some  of  the  explications 
of  Hume  and  displays  his  allegiance  to  the  men  of  "com- 
mon sense."  Like  them,  Gerard  takes  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal causation  and  that  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  as 
implanted  convictions;  he  supposes  awareness  of  the  per- 
ceiving and  active  self  to  be  an  inference  accompanying 
every  mental  state;  he  considers  that  the  existence  of  an 
external  world  causing  our  sensations  is  known  by  im- 
mediate inference;  he  supposes  that  memories  are  ac- 
companied by  an  intrinsic  conviction  of  pastness;  and 
that  there  is  a  determination  of  our  nature  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  others.  Yet  all  these  qualifications  of  Hume- 
ianism  have  exceedingly  little  influence  upon  the  analy- 
sis of  taste  and  genius.  Their  weight  would  be  felt  in 
theology  and  cosmology  (and  may  have  been  adopted 
with  such  application  in  view),  but  in  his  aesthetic  specu- 
lations Gerard  is  almost  as  systematically  reductionist  as 
Hume;  and  he  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  Lord 
Kames,  his  contemporary  as  a  Scottish  aesthetician, 
whose  genius,  more  consonant  with  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense,  lay  less  in  analysis  to  least  elements  than 
in  the  ingenious  proUferation  of  original  principles. 

The  elements  of  this  mental  chemistry  are  (as  in  Hume) 
ideas,  sensations,  and  passions,  together  with  the  associa- 
tive links  which  bind  them  into  complex  wholes  or  trans- 
form them  into  new  species  of  feeling.  Gerard  is  an  as- 
sociationist,  but  one  must  not  be  misled  by  his  own  use 
of  the  term  "association."  Like  Locke  and  Hutcheson  and 
the  common-sense  writers,  Gerard  often  uses  that  term 
to  designate  only  the  more  casual  or  extrinsic  links  be- 
tween ideas;  sometimes  the  word  bears  even  a  pejorative 
connotation,  as  if  associations  were  idiosyncratic  and 
likely  only  to  distort  our  perceptions  of  truth  or  of  beauty. 
Taking  the  term  in  a  broader  sense,  however,  as  embrac- 
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ing  all  those  ways  in  which  ideas  and  feelings  call  up  one 
another,  fuse  together,  or  modify  each  other,  one  must 
pronounce  Gerard's  system  radically  associationist.  In- 
deed, in  the  Essay  on  Genius  he  goes  beyond  Hume  in 
working  out  the  detailed  associational  explanation  of 
some  facets  of  mental  life.  Chambers  is  essentially  cor- 
rect in  remarking  that  Gerard  was  "the  first  person  who 
laid  [the  principle  of  association]  regularly  down  and 
argued  upon  it  as  a  source  of  taste"  {Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Eminent  Scotsmen).  It  is  the  explicit  and  con- 
scious use  of  associational  analysis  which  distinguishes 
Gerard  from  his  contemporary  Burke,  whose  Sublinie  and 
Beautiful,  notwithstanding  its  fantastic  physiology,  is 
largely  an  associational  account,  but  which  lays  so  little 
explicit  emphasis  on  this  circumstance  that  commentators 
(Chambers  among  them)  perpetually  cite  Burke  as  an 
"objective"  or  non-associational  theorist.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  course,  that  Gerard  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
duce all  beauty  to  manifestations  of  one  principle;  and 
this  hesitancy  afforded  opportunity  to  future  theorists. 
As  Chambers  well  says,  "The  system  of  association  ...  is 
well  considered  by  Gerard,  along  with  many  other 
qualifications,  which  he  looks  upon  as  sources  of  the  feel- 
ing [of  beauty]  —  qualifications  which  other  writers,  whose 
ideas  on  the  subject  have  not  yet  been  confuted,  have 
referred  likewise  to  the  principles  of  association  for  their 
first  cause."  The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  Alison  and  Jef- 
frey. 

Gerard  adopts  a  number  of  Humeian  devices  to  effect 
some  of  his  explantions.  Thus,  he  employs  the  notion  of 
sympathy  ("which  enlivens  our  ideas  of  the  passions  in- 
fused by  it  to  such  a  pitch,  as  in  a  manner  converts  them 
into  the  passions  themselves");  and  that  of  conversion  of 
the  passions  (see  Hume's  "Of  Tragedy"),  which  serves 
to  explain  some  part  of  the  influence  of  novelty  and  of 
the  pleasure  from  imitation  of  unpleasant  originals.  In- 
deed, the  important  principle  that  the  mind  may  "spread 
itself  on  objects"  is  itself  Humeian,  though  employed  of 
course  by  many  other  writers.  Gerard  makes  use  of  the 
association  of  feelings  as  well  as  of  ideas;  and  his  flexibil- 
ity allows  him  to  escape  some  of  the  more  strained  re- 
ductions of  Hutcheson  and  Baillie.  He  need  not  find  one 
essence  of  beauty  (like  Hutcheson's  unifonnity  in  varie- 
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ty)  or  of  sublimity  (like  Baillie's  quantity),  to  which  all 
varieties  must  be  traced  by  some  analogy  (as  with  Hutch- 
eson)  or  by  some  association  of  ideas  (as  with  Bailhe, 
who  was  obliged  to  explain  the  sublimity  of  passions,  for 
instance,  by  reference  to  the  vastness  of  their  objects, 
causes,  or  effects).  Rather,  Gerard  can  admit  resembling 
feelings  arising  from  various  sources,  which  yet  through 
their  resemblance  fuse  and  come  under  a  common  name. 

Like  Hume  again,  Gerard  has  a  concern  with  the  logic 
of  inquiry,  and  perceives  the  role  both  of  induction  from 
the  observations  (which  in  aesthetics  are  very  likely  to 
be  introspections)  and  of  deduction  from  established 
principles  of  human  nature.  But  though  he  sees  that  the 
consilience  of  inductive  and  deductive  results  constitutes 
verification,  Gerard  perhaps  errs  in  supposing  that  the 
induction  can  proceed  through  successive  stages  of  high- 
er and  higher  generalization  without  much  help  from  the- 
ory, which  enters  only  at  the  last  to  confirm  or  reject  (cf. 
Part  III,  Sec.  ill).  The  data  of  aesthetics  are  too  subtle  for 
this,  and  theory  must  enter  from  the  first  to  guide  the 
lines  of  induction;  the  appropriate  method  is  what  Mill 
called  the  Direct  (rather  than  the  Inverse)  Deductive 
Method.  And  Gerard  himself  states  this  point  when  he 
remarks  that  "A  conclusion  is  sufficiently  established,  if 
it  be  shown  that  it  necessarily  results  from  general  quali- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  which  have  been  ascertained  by 
experiment  and  induction.  This  is  the  natural  method  of 
establishing  synthetical  conclusions;  especially  where  an 
effect  is  produced  by  a  complication  of  causes"  (Part 
III,  Sec.  vi). 

The  imagination  is,  for  Gerard  as  for  Hume,  the  fun- 
damental faculty  of  the  mind.  Hume,  of  course,  takes 
both  memory  and  the  various  modes  of  reason  to  be  spe- 
cial modifications  of  imagination.  Gerard  allows  memory 
a  more  independent  status,  and  he  asserts  a  variety  of 
intuitive  principles  which  account  for  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  reason  independently  of  the  habits  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Yet  imagination  still  swallows  up  almost  all  the 
mind.  The  internal  senses  of  taste  are  special  modes  of 
imagination;  even  the  judgment  of  taste  turns  out  to  de- 
pend upon  habits  of  fancy;  and  the  workings  of  genius 
turn  out  to  be  imaginative  as  well.  Gerard's  essays  on 
taste  and  genius  steer  clear  of  special  aesthetic  faculties; 
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they  are  in  truth  studies  in  the  powers  and  workings  of 
the  imagination.   . 

Ill 

Gerard's  associational  psychology  was  more  fully 
worked  out  in  An  Essaij  on  Genius.  Because  that  work 
is  extremely  scarce  (having  never  been  reprinted),  I 
subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of  it.  As  we  have  seen,  this  book 
is  more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Essay  on  Taste 
than  at  first  appears,  the  first  part  and  some  of  the  sec- 
ond having  been  composed  as  early  as  1758;  the  delay 
was  due,  as  Gerard  tells  us,  to  the  change  in  his  duties, 
i.e.,  to  his  having  become  a  professor  of  divinity  and  the 
minister  of  Greyfriars.  The  aim  of  the  essay  is  declared 
at  once:  "to  explain  the  nature  and  varieties  of  Genius 
from  the  simple  qualities  of  the  human  mind"  (p.  4). 
The  general  plan  is  best  grasped  by  noting  that  genius 
itself  is  an  efficient  cause,  a  faculty  of  invention  "for  mak- 
ing new  discoveries  in  science,  or  for  producing  original 
works  of  art"  (p.   8).  And  the  three  parts  of  the  treatise 

—  "Of  the  Nature  of  Genius,"  "Of  the  General  Sources 
of  the  Varieties  of  Genius,"  and  "Of  the  Kinds  of  Genius" 

—  treat  the  faculties  which  go  to  make  up  the  deri\'ative 
faculty  of  genius  (material  cause),  the  modifications  and 
mixtures  of  these  faculties  (formal  cause),  and  the  ends 
which  marshal  these  modifications  and  mixtures  into  dis- 
tinct species  of  genius   (final  cause). 

Imagination  is  the  inventive  faculty';  or,  more  exactly, 
the  associating  power  of  imagination  is  the  origin  of  gen- 
ius. When  the  fancy  is  "comprehensive"  and  copious, 
"regular"  in  connecting  ideas  not  only  one  with  the  next 
but  each  with  the  whole  of  some  design,  and  "active"  in 
finding  and  arranging  materials,  association  acquires  the 
peculiar  vigor  of  genius.  And  just  as  judgment  enters  as 
an  ingredient  into  taste,  so  is  it  comprised  in  genius;  it 
is  requisite  for  making  the  just  inferences  essential  to 
science,  for  insuring  the  regularity  of  fancy,  even  for 
stimulating  imagination,  since  a  decision  of  judgment  may 
be  the  perception  from  which  fancy  operates. 

The  more  detailed  account,  in  Part  II,  of  "the  differ- 
ent forms  which  all  the  powers  combined  in  perfect  gen- 
ius assume,  and  .  .  .  the  different  laws  by  which  they  are 
guided"    (p.    107)    begins   with   the   laws   of   association. 
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Gerard  had  already  explained  (p.  85,  e.g.)  that  fancy  is 
led  by  the  natural  relations  of  ideas  or  impressions,  while 
judgment  handles  their  philosophical  relations  —  a  dis- 
tinction derived,  of  course,  from  Hume.  But  evident  as 
well  is  the  influence  of  the  men  of  common  sense,  and  es- 
pecially of  Lord  Karnes  (who,  like  Hume,  is  cited  as  a 
source).  The  very  classification  which  Gerard  finds  most 
useful  betrays  his  attitude,  for  he  distinguishes  simple 
associations  by  resemblance,  contrariety,  and  vicinity  in 
place  or  time,  from  the  "compound"  relations  of  co-exist- 
ence, cause-and-efFect,  and  order.  These  last  are  blend- 
ed from  the  simple  relations  and  from  principles  of 
common  sense:  co-existence  comprises  the  notion  of  per- 
manence, and  thus  opens  the  way  for  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, and  cause-&-efrect  entails  the  idea  of  power. 
This  same  classification  is  sketched  in  the  Essay  on  Taste 
(p.  154),  with  "custom"  serving  as  a  seventh  associating 
relation;  but  since  custom  is  presumably  founded  on  one 
or  more  of  the  other  relations,  it  is  not  a  coordinate  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  Essay  on  Genius  is  not  treated  as  such. 
(I  might  remark  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Essay  on 
Taste,  "order"  is  not  in  the  list;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
a  coordinate  principle  with  the  others,  being  explicable 
by  the  penchant  of  the  mind  to  add  one  relation  to 
another.)  But  whether  or  not  Gerard's  principles  can  be 
somehow  resolved  into  Hume's,  it  is  certain  that  the 
manner  of  applying  them  is  thoroughly  Humeian.  So  also 
is  the  ensuing  account  of  the  influences  of  habit  and  of 
passion  upon  association,  and  of  the  sub-varieties  of  the 
associative  principles.  Gerard's  account  is  complex,  even 
at  points  subtle;  and  he  candidly  adopts  from  Hume  some 
of  the  subtleties  —  the  notion,  for  instance,  that  passions 
operating  on  the  imagination  may  reverse  the  order  of 
ideas  more  natural  to  that  faculty  (so  that  a  passion  is 
more  readily  transferred  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser  ob- 
ject, while  the  fancy  associates  more  easily  from  the  les- 
ser to  the  greater). 

Variations  in  the  ancillary  faculties  of  memory  and 
judgment  also  affect  the  turn  which  genius  takes.  Just 
as  Gerard  had  isolated  "virtues"  of  taste  (sensibility,  re- 
finement, correctness,  and  balance)  and  of  imagination 
(comprehensiveness,  regularity,  activity),  so  he  discovers 
virtues  of  memory  —  that  it  should  be  susceptible,  tena- 
cious, distinct,  and  ready.  These  catalogs  are  not  so  drily 
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schematic  as  they  seem  in  a  precis,  for  they  afford  place 
for  many  perceptive  observations.  But  Gerard's  ingenui- 
ty in  manipulating  his  system  is  more  apparent  in  the 
correspondences  he  discovers  between  the  varieties  of 
faculties  and  the  ends  they  subserve.  According  as  mem- 
ory best  recalls  general  cause-&-effect  relations,  or  co- 
existences, or  particular  cause-&-effect  sequences,  order, 
and  vicinity  —  so  it  fits  a  man  to  be  a  philosopher-scien- 
tist, a  naturalist,  or  an  historian. 

The  kinds  of  genius  (Part  III)  are  distinguished  by 
their  ends;  the  great  distinction  is  between  the  discovery 
of  truth  and  the  production  of  beauty.  Gerard's  own  sum- 
mary is  succinct: 

"The  sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  scientific  gen- 
ius arises  from  such  vigour  of  imagination  as  disposes  a 
person  to  be  affected  chiefly  by  the  strongest  and  most 
important  relations  of  things,  particularly  by  causation 
and  co-existence,  operating  powerfully,  giving  a  propen- 
sity to  set  every  object  in  that  attitude  in  which  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  these  relations;  and  making  all  the  other 
principles  of  association  to  act  in  subordination  to  these; 
and  it  requires  the  assistance  both  of  an  exact  and  solid 
judgment,  and  of  an  accurate  and  distinct  memory.  Gen- 
ius for  the  arts  springs  from  such  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion as  disposes  a  person  to  attend  chiefly  to  those  quali- 
ties of  things,  which  lay  a  foundation  for  relations  be- 
tween them  and  many  others,  to  be  affected  by  the 
slighter  degrees  of  relation,  or  by  the  more  trivial  rela- 
tions, especially  to  be  actuated  by  resemblance,  as  his 
predominant  and  leading  principle  of  association;  with  a 
memory  similarly  turned;  and  it  requires  for  compleating 
it,  a  quickness  of  discernment,  and  great  acuteness  and 
liveliness  of  taste;  together  with  the  power  of  imparting, 
by  means  of  some  sensible  instrument,  his  own  sentiments 
and  conceptions  to  other  men"  (pp.  426-27). 

Some  of  these  generalizations  are  pregnant  even  in  this 
abstract  form.  And  Gerard's  development  of  subordinate 
principles  and  applications  is  often  surprisingly  rich  and 
plausible  (though  it  must  be  granted  that  his  instances 
from  painting,  mostly  drawn  from  Fresnoy,  are  generally 
hackneyed  and  too  often  insensitive).  The  discussion  of 
taste  borrows  largely,  of  course,  from  the  Essay  on  Taste. 
New  is  the  explanation  that  taste  intermingles  with,  di- 
rects, even  anticipates  execution  (not  awaiting  a  survey 
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after  completion  of  the  artifact);  that  it  directs  and  ani- 
mates the  observation  of  Nature,  giving  thus  the  initial 
impetus  to  creative  imagination;  and  that  by  forming  the 
habits  of  fancy,  it  gives  regularity  and  correctness  to  crea- 
tion. The  relative  predominance  and  the  degree  of  de- 
velopment of  the  diJfferent  ingredients  of  taste  —  judg- 
ment and  the  internal  senses  —  determine  the  varieties  of 
artistic  genius. 

IV 

It  is  important  to  examine  briefly  the  changes  which 
Gerard  made  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  Essay  on 
Taste.  The  first  edition  (1759)  and  the  second  (1764) 
added  to  Gerard's  own  essay  "Three  Dissertations  on 
Taste,  by  Mr.  De  Voltaire,  Mr.  De  Montesquieu,  and  Mr. 
D'Alembert,"  in  their  sum  about  half  the  length  of  Ger- 
ard's work.  All  three  are  translated  from  the  article 
"Gout,  (Gramm.  Litterat.  &  Fhilos.)'"  in  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert's  Encyclopedie,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonne  des 
sciences,  des  arts  et  des  metiers  (tome  VII,  Paris,  1757). 
Voltaire's  piece,  though  brief,  is  the  article  proper;  com- 
ing directly  after  the  essay  on  "Gout,  {Physiolog.)'\  it 
compares  and  contrasts  the  external  sense  of  taste  with 
the  internal  sense  which  by  a  natural  metaphor  borrows 
its  name.  Montesquieu's  lengthy  fragment  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  Encyclopedie;  interrupted  where  "Death 
snatched  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the  ingenious  writer," 
it  was  printed  nonetheless,  that  "I'on  dira  dans  les  siecles 
a  venir:  Voltaire  &  Montesquieu  eurent  part  aussi  a  I'En- 
cyclopedie"—  and  also  because  "les  premiers  pensees  des 
grands  maitres  meritent  d'etre  conservees  a  la  posterite 
comme  les  esquisses  des  grands  peintres."  It  treats  of  a 
great  many  circumstances  which  produce  beauty  —  of 
novelty,  order,  variety,  symmetry,  contrast,  and  especial- 
ly of  surprise  —  but  without  the  systemization  or  perhaps 
the  penetration  of  the  British  aestheticians.  D'Alembert's 
own  address  to  the  French  Academy,  "Reflexions  sur  I'us- 
age  &  sur  I'abus  de  la  Philosophic  dans  les  matieres  de 
gout"  was  diffidently  added,  "since  there  was  no  othei 
article  to  which  it  more  directly  pertained."  It  is  a  neat 
exercise  in  that  simpler  psychology  of  taste  which  Ger- 
ard's work  displaces. 
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But  the  third  edition  drops  the  French  essays  and  adds 
Gerard's  own  Part  IV,  "Of  the  Standard  of  Taste,"  and 
the  appendix,  "Whether  Poetry  be  properly  an  Imita- 
tive Art."  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Hne  of 
thought,  and  perhaps  even  much  of  the  composition,  of 
these  additions  had  been  worked  out  years  before,  at 
the  time  of  discussions  in  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. The  psychological  method  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury led  inevitably  towards  the  kind  of  argument  that 
Gerard  puts  forward.  "'The  truth  is,"  D'Alembert  had  re- 
marked, "that  the  source  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  dis- 
gusts lies  solely  and  entirely  within  ourselves;  so  that,  if 
we  reflect  with  attention  upon  our  mental  frame,  we  shall 
find  there  general  and  invariable  rules  of  taste,  which 
will  serve  as  the  criterion  of  beauty  and  deformity." 
Earlier  efforts  to  ground  a  standard  on  the  consensus  of 
nations  and  ages  gave  place,  in  this  tradition,  to  reason- 
ings drawn  from  general  principles  of  human  nature.  The 
change  can  be  seen  in  microcosm  in  Johnson's  preface  to 
Shakespeare,  where  the  initial  argument  from  consensus 
("no  other  test  can  be  applied  than  length  of  duration 
and  continuance  of  esteem" )  gives  way  to  the  more  philo- 
sophic principle,  "Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please 
long,  but  just  representations  of  general  nature."  Yet 
Johnson's  argument  is  simple,  compared  with  those  of 
more  philosophic  critics  like  Kames  and  Gerard.  For 
Gerard's  argument  on  the  standard  of  taste  is  the  best 
of  the  century.  Criticism  here  assumes  the  form  of  all 
developed  sciences,  with  the  middle  principles  and  ap- 
plications being  drawn  deductively  from  established  first 
principles;  direct  observation  and  the  empirical  generali- 
zations of  consensus  serve  to  suggest  hypotheses  and  to 
confirm  results. 

Noteworthy  is  Gerard's  sophisticated  criticism  of  the 
argument  of  Hume,  who  had  aimed  to  solve  the  problem 
(within  the  limits  of  a  brief  essay)  by  an  analysis  of  the 
faculties  of  the  critic  but  without  entering  upon  analysis 
of  the  qualities  and  effects  of  the  aesthetic  objects,  so 
that  a  sort  of  consensus  of  specially  qualified  judges  still 
established  the  standard.  It  might  be  noted,  too,  that 
Gerard  is  not  entirely  fair  to  "Fitzosbome"  (William  Mel- 
moth  the  younger),  who  was  so  far  from  appealing  only 
to  consensus  that  he  asserted,  implausibly,  that  the  psy- 
chological principles  of  criticism,  and  the  deductions 
from  them,  are  as  indisputable  as  the  truths  of  mathemat- 
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ics  (cf.  Letter  LXI).  Fitzosborne's  error  is  really  that  he 
thought  to  employ  induction  from  works  judged  classic 
by  consensus  as  a  parallel  and  equally  certain  method  of 
discovering  criteria.  Gerard  is  clear  and  insistent  that  con- 
sensus be  used  only  to  identify  data  for  psychological 
analysis  or  to  confirm  the  results  of  that  analysis  —  but 
not  to  afford  criteria  for  taste.  The  value  of  complex  aes- 
thetic objects  is  determined  by  analysis  of  them  into  their 
constituent  elements  and  relations. 

Apart  from  these  changes  —  the  dropping  of  the  French 
essays  and  the  addition  of  the  sections  on  the  standard 
of  taste  and  the  imitative  nature  of  poetry  —  the  third  edi- 
tion of  the  Essay  on  Taste  is  almost  identical  with  the 
second.  In  the  table  of  contents,  "Sublimity"  becomes 
"Grandeur  and  Sublimity,"  while  "Oddity  and  Ridicule" 
becomes  simply  "Ridicule"  (Part  I,  Sees,  ii  and  vi);  and 
there  are  a  few  alterations  in  mechanics,  such  as  the 
change  from  geminated  to  single  "1"  in  words  like  "dul- 
ness."  But  the  second  edition  had  been  very  carefully 
revised  from  the  first.  In  the  nine  pages  of  Part  I,  Sec.  i, 
I  have  noted  fifty-four  stylistic  changes.  Most  of  them 
bring  the  punctuation  into  conformity  with  logic  and 
modern  usage  —  Gerard  eliminates  eighteen  commas  be- 
fore restrictive  clauses,  for  instance.  Others  are  changes 
in  spelling:  "shews"  to  "shows,"  but  "enhance"  to  "in- 
hance."  And  there  are  some  clarifications  in  wording.  This 
detailed  and  systematic  stylistic  revision  is  carried 
throughout  the  entire  essay.  But  there  are  substantive 
changes  as  well.  Two  paragraphs  are  added  to  the  sec- 
tion on  sublimity,  that  opening  "What  has  been  just  now 
said"  (pp.  17-18)  and  that  beginning  "In  order  to  ac- 
count farther"  (pp.  27-28).  They  agree  in  referring  the 
sublimity  of  effects  to  association  with  real  or  supposi- 
tious mental  powers  of  their  causes.  In  the  case  of  works 
of  art,  this  principle  is  unquestionably  true,  though  for 
natural  objects  it  entails  taking  them  as  works  of  divine 
art  —  naturally  enough  for  Gerard,  but  not  a  belief  nec- 
essary to  all  men,  nor  perhaps  even  for  theists  so  power- 
ful as  Gerard  supposes.  Parallel  with  these  additions  on 
sublimity  is  an  insertion  in  the  section  on  beauty,  the  par- 
agraph opening  "There  is  another  cause"  (pp.  35-37). 
Again,  the  traits  of  the  beautiful  object  are  referred  to 
their  mental  causes,  whence  the  pleasure  really  stems; 
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but  again  Gerard  blends  some  unnecessary  metaphysics 
with  the  true  aesthetic  observations,  for  though  we  nat- 
urally associate  order  with  conscious  intelligence,  it  is 
certainly  false  that  all  men  are  persuaded  order  cannot 
arise  from  chance  or  mechanism.  In  his  additions  both 
on  sublimity  and  on  beauty,  Gerard  fails  to  distinguish 
adequately  between  mere  association  (which  is  sufficient 
to  elicit  the  aesthetic  response)  and  actual  belief.  It  is 
worth  remark  also  that  Gerard  employs  here  the  Hume- 
ian  principle  of  conversion  of  the  passions,  for  admiration 
of  the  mental  powers  of  design  (in  itself  allied  rather  to 
sublimity  than  to  beauty)  is  converted  into  the  softer 
sentiment  of  beauty  by  its  connection  with  the  feeling 
produced  by  the  qualities  of  the  object  itself. 

The  most  important  changes,  however,  are  found  in 
the  first  section  of  Part  III.  Sentences  are  rewritten, 
moved,  added,  struck  out;  and  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
imagination  and  the  association  of  ideas  and  feelings  is 
added  (p.  150,  lines  8-14  and  24-26;  then  p.  151  line 
29  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  on  p.  160,  "which  aflFects 
the  perceptions  of  taste  in  many  instances  formerly  re- 
marked"). This  passage  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for 
it  greatly  strengthens  the  associational  aspect  of  Gerard's 
theory,  and  resembles  the  systematic  associationism  of  the 
Essay  on  Genius.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  rele- 
vant sections  of  that  book  were  written,  or  at  any  rate 
sketched,  before  the  second-edition  changes  were  made 
in  the  Essay  on  Taste. 

The  American  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Taste  (Phila- 
delphia: Engles  &  Stiles,  1804)  reprints  the  first  edition, 
though  keeping  only  Montesquieu  of  the  French  authors; 
the  title  page  identifies  Gerard  as  "Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the  Marischal  College,"  a  post 
he  had  abandoned  in  1760.  Marc-Antoine  Eidous' 
French  translation  of  1766  was  based  on  the  second  edi- 
tion and  included  the  essays  of  the  translator's  country- 
men. 

V 

The  physical  bibliography  of  the  three  editions  is  com- 
plex. The  first,  to  be  sure,  is  a  straightforward  octavo, 
orthodox  in  every  way.  But  the  second  is  a  duodecimo 
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signed  and  gathered  in  sixes;  and  the  third  is  an  octavo 
with  turned  chain-lines,  signed  and  gathered  in  fours. 
An  hypothesis  for  the  second  edition  must  account  for 
its  normal  rectangular  shape,  its  horizontal  chain-lines, 
and  its  watermark,  half  of  which  is  found  in  every  gath- 
ering, always  above  the  center  of  the  outer  edge  on  the 
fourth  or  sixth  leaf.  These  phenomena  suggest  that  the 
printer  worked  two  duplicate  half-sheets  of  six  leaves  in- 
stead of  the  usual  duodecimo  sheet  of  twelve  leaves. 
Only  twelve  pages  of  type  need  be  set  up  at  one  time 
for  this  procedure,  instead  of  twenty-four.  Shortage  of 
type  might  dictate  such  a  choice;  again,  author's  copy 
or  alterations  coming  in  at  the  last  moment  —  and  Ger- 
ard's revisions  in  this  edition  are  extensive  and  minute  — 
might  make  it  desirable  to  keep  only  a  dozen  pages 
ahead  of  him.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  page  layout 
would  presumably  be  this: 

Iv  2r  3r 

6r  5v  4v 

6v  5r  4r 

Ir  2v  3v 

The  sheet  is  perfected  by  turning  it  over  side-for-side; 
two  duplicate  half-sheets  result,  which  are  then  cut 
apart.  The  heads  of  leaves  1,  2,  5,  and  6  face  one  anoth- 
er; those  of  leaves  3  and  4  face  the  center,  so  that  no 
heads  have  deckled  edges.  This  desideratum  necessitates 
that  leaves  3  and  4  be  cut  off,  since  all  methods  of  fold- 
ing without  such  cutting  (whatever  the  layout)  result  in 
some  deckled  edges  falling  at  the  top.  After  folding  of 
the  other  leaves,  3  and  4  are  inserted  in  the  center  and 
the  gathering  is  sewn.  The  watermark,  if  conventionally 
placed  in  the  middle  of  one  half  of  the  sheet,  will  be 
split,  half  of  it  falling  near  the  top  of  the  outside  edge 
of  leaf  4  or  leaf  6  in  each  gathering  (according  as  the 
sheet  is  laid  down  one  way  or  the  other).  If  there  are 
two  marks  on  the  sheet,  both  leaf  4  and  leaf  6  of  each 
such  gathering  will  bear  half  a  mark.  A  copy  of  the  fin- 
ished book  will  have  random  proportions  of  top  and  bot- 
tom halves  of  the  watermark;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 
The  third  edition  presents  a  more  complex  problem, 
since  an  adequate  hypothesis  must  account  both  for  the 
horizontal  chain-lines  and  for  the  gatherings  in  four.  The 
shape  and  size  of  the  book  make  it  evident  at  once  that 
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it  is  an  octavo,  despite  the  signatures  and  chain-lines  of 
a  quarto.  Consider  first  the  chain-lines.  Eighteenth-cen- 
tury paper  was  sometimes  made  in  a  double-size  frame, 
divided  to  make  two  sheets  at  once;  since  the  chains  ran 
normally  (i.e.,  crosswise)  in  the  frame,  the  lines  they 
impressed  upon  the  sheets  run  lengthwise.  In  conse- 
quence, books  made  from  such  sheets  will  have  turned 
chain-lines:  horizontal  in  folios  and  octavos,  vertical  in 
quartos.  Turned  chain-lines  would  of  course  also  result 
from  the  use  of  double-size  paper  cut  in  half.  And  there 
is  no  decisive  test  to  distinguish  these  two  possibilities  in 
the  absence  of  watermarks  and  uncut  copies;  unfortu- 
nately, I  know  no  copy  of  this  third  edition  which  is  un- 
cut or  which  bears  a  watennark.  If  there  were  a  water- 
mark, it  would  occur  at  the  top  inner  edge  of  a  gathering 
folded  from  a  sheet  made  two-at-a-time,  but  at  the  top 
outer  edge  of  a  gathering  folded  from  half  of  a  double- 
size  sheet.  And  in  an  uncut  copy,  all  the  feet  would  be 
deckled  in  a  gathering  folded  from  a  sheet  made  two-at- 
a-time,  but  only  half  would  be  deckled  in  a  gathering 
folded  from  half  of  a  double-size  sheet.  These  distinc- 
tions would  still  obtain  under  half-sheet  imposition. 

It  is  likely  that  this  third  edition,  like  the  second,  was 
printed  by  half-sheet  imposition  —  i.e.,  with  two  dupli- 
cate gatherings  of  four  instead  of  the  usual  octavo  gather- 
ing of  eight.  The   page  layout  would  presumably  be: 

2r  3v  3r  2v 

Iv  4r  4v  Ir 

The  sheet  would  be  perfected  by  turning  it  end-for-end. 
The  reasons  for  such  imposition  seem  less  compelling 
here;  except  for  Part  IV,  this  edition  is  a  simple  reprint 
of  the  second.  Conceivably  a  shortage  of  type  or  of  labor 
motivated  the  choice;  and  the  fact  that  no  printer  is  spec- 
ified may  imply  that  a  small  jobbing  printer  did  the 
work.  The  entire  hypothesis  for   the  third  edition,  then, 
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is  that  it  is  an  octavo  made  from  sheets  with  turned  chain- 
Unes  (probably  because  manufactured  two-at-a-time  in 
double  frames),  and  gathered  in  fours  because  printed 
by  half-sheet  imposition. 

I  should  add  that  without  the  detailed  advice  of  Mr. 
R.  J.  F.  Carnon  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Library 
these  bibliographical  analyses  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. References  in  the  literature  include:  K.  Povey  and 
I.  J.  C.  Foster,  "Turned  Chain-lines,"  The  Library,  5th 
series,  V,  No.  3  (Dec,  1950),  184-200;  Graham  Pollard, 
"Notes  on  the  Size  of  the  Sheet,"  The  Library,  4th  series, 
XXII,  Nos.  2  &  3  (Sept.  &  Dec,  1941),  105-37;  K.  Povey, 
"On  the  Diagnosis  of  Half-sheet  Impositions,"  The  Li- 
brary, 5th  series,  XI,  No.  4  (Dec,  1956),  268-72;  Luella 
F.  Norwood,  "Imposition  of  a  Half-sheet  in  Duodecimo," 
The  Library,  5th  series,  I,  Nos.  3  &  4  (Dec,  1946  & 
March,  1947),  242-44. 

VI 

The  best  quick  sources  on  Gerard's  biography  are  Rob- 
ert Chambers,  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Scotsmen,  and  James  McCosh,  The  Scottish  Philosophy, 
Biographical,  Expository,  Critical.  McCosh,  though  par- 
tisan, is  invaluable  on  the  Scottish  philosophers;  and  he 
gives  much  information  on  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical 
Society  (partly  in  an  appendix). 

There  exists  little  detailed  commentary  on  Gerard's 
books;  and  of  that  little,  still  less  is  valuable.  Scott  El- 
ledge  reprints  sections  of  the  Essay  on  Genius,  with 
notes  and  comment,  in  Eighteenth-Century  Critical  Es- 
says (Cornell  University  Press,  1961).  My  own  views 
(supplementary  to  this  preface)  are  in  Beautiful,  Sub- 
lime, and  Picturesque  in  Eighteenth-Century  British  Aes- 
thetic Theory  (Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1957). 
Marjorie  Grene's  "Gerard's  Essay  on  Taste"  (Modern 
Philology,  XLI  [Aug.,  1943],  45-58)  displays  ingenuity; 
but  Mrs.  Grene  is  unaware  of  Part  IV  of  the  Essay  and 
does  not  perceive  the  implications  of  the  psychological 
method  adopted  by  Gerard. 

On  eighteenth-century  criticism  generally,  the  reader 
should  consult  R.  S.  Crane's  fundamental  essays,  "Eng- 
lish Neoclassical  Criticism:  An  Outline  Sketch,"  in 
Critics  and  Criticism,  Ancient  and  Modern  (University  of 
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Chicago  Press,  1952)  and  "On  Writing  the  History  of 
English  Criticism,  1650-1800"  (University  of  Toronto 
Quarterly,  XXII  [July,  1953],  376-91).  See  also  Gordon 
McKenzie,  Critical  Responsiveness:  A  Study  of  the  Psy- 
chological Current  in  Later  Eighteenth-Century  Criticism 
(University  of  California  Press,  1949);  W.  Folkierski's 
Entre  le  Classicisme  et  la  Rornnntisme  (Paris,  1925); 
Walter  Jackson  Bate's  From  Classic  to  Romantic:  Prem- 
ises of  Taste  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  (Harvard 
University  Press,  1946).  In  the  more  general  histories  of 
criticism,  John  Wm.  Hey  Atkins  (English  Literary 
Criticism:  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  London,  1951)  omits 
Gerard;  Rene  Wellek's  brief  account  (A  History  of  Mod- 
ern Criticism:  1750-1950,  Vol.  I,  London,  1955)  is  gro- 
tesque; and  Saintsbury  (A  History  of  English  Criticism, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

CT^^^  Edinburgh  Society  for  the  encourage, 
ment  of  arts,  fctences,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture, propofed,  in  the  year  ij^^,  a  gold  medal  to 
the  beft  Essay  on  Taste  ;  and,  not  having  affignei 
it  that  year,  repeated  the  propofal  in  1756.  This 
determined  the  author  to  enter  on  the  following  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  tajle ;  the  general  principles  of 
which  only  he  prefented  to  the  Society,  fufpeding,  that 
the  "whole  might  exceed  the  limits  -which  they  had  fix- 
ed,  by  requiring  an  elTay.  The  Judges  appointed  for 
that  fuhjeii  having  been  pleafed  to  affign  the  premium 
to  him,  he  is  encouraged  to  offer  the  whole ,  as  it  was 
Htfirjl  compofed,  to  the  public. 
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Fine  tafle  Is  neither  wholly  the  gift 
of  nature,  nor  wholly  the  effeO:  of  art„ 
It  derives  its  origin  from  certain  powers 
Jiatural  to  the  mind  ;  but  thefe  powers  cannot 
attain  their  full  perfection,  unlefs  they  be  af- 
fifted  by  proper  culture.  Tafte  confifts  chiefly 
in  the  improvement  of  thofe  principles  which 
are  commonly  called  the  powers  of  imagination, 
and  are  confidered  by  modern  philofophers  as 
internal  ox  rejlexfenfes*,  fupplying  us  with  finer 
A  and 

•  Mr  Hutchefon  was  the  firft  who  confidered  the 
powers  of  imagination  as  fo  many  fenfes.  In  his  Inquiry 
concerning  beauty  and  virtue,  and  his  Ejfays  en  the  pajji- 
tns,  he  calls  them  interna/  fenfes.  In  his  later  work?, 
he  terms  \h^m  fnbfequent  and  reflex  fenfes  ;  fubfequentf 
becaufe  they  always  fuppofe  fome  previous  perception 
of  the  objet^s  about  which  they  are  employed  ;  thus  a 

perception 
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and  more  delicate  perceptions,  than  any  which 
can  be  properly  referred  to  our  external  or- 
gans. Thefe  are  reducible  to  the  following 
principles;  the  fenfes  of  novelty,  of  fublimity, 
of  beauty,  of  imitation,  of  harmony,  of  ridi- 
cule, and  of  virtue.  With  the  explication  of 
thefe,  we  muft,  therefore,  begin  our  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  tajle.  We  fhali  next  en- 
deavour to  difcover,  how  thefe  fenfes  co-ope- 
rate in  forming  tajle,  what  other  powers  of 
the  mind  are  combined  with  them  in  their  ex- 
ertions, what  conftitutes  that  refinement  and 
perfcdion  of  them  which  we  term  good  tq/ie, 
and  by  what  means  it  is  obtained.  And,  lafl  of 
all,  we  fhall,  by  a  review  of  the  principles,  ope- 
ration, and  fubjeds  of  tajie,  determine  its  ge- 
nuine rank  among  our  faculties,  its  proper  pro- 
vince, and  real  importance. 

PART 

perception  of  harmony  prcfuppofes  our  liearing  certain 
founds,  and  is  totally  diftiniflfrom  merely  hearing  them, 
fince  many  who  enjoy  the  external  fenfe  of  hearing  in 
the  greatell  perfection,  liave  no  mufical  ear  ;  refiex,  be- 
caufe,  in  order  to  tlieir  exertion,  the  mind  rcflc<51s  upon, 
and  takes  notice  of  fomc  circumftance  or  mode  of  the  ob- 
jc<J\  that  was  perceived,  befides  thofe  qualities  which  of- 
fered thcmfclves  to  its  attention  at  firft  view.  Thus  the 
perception  of  any  obje(5l  does  not  give  us  the  pleafant 
fentiment  of  novelty,  till  we  have  reflected  on  thiscir* 
ftance,  that  we  never  perceived  it  formerly.  In  the  fol- 
lowing eflay,  the  terms  internal  fenfe  and  reflex  feufs 
are  ufed  promifcuoufly. 


PART        I. 

Tafte  refolved  Into  its  fimple  principles. 

SECT.        I. 

Of  the  fenfe  or  iajie  of  novelty . 

TH  E  mind  receives  pleafure  or  pain,  not 
only  from  the  impulfe  of  external  ob- 
jeds,  but  alfo  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  its 
own  operations  and  difpofitions.  When  thefe 
are  produced  by  external  objeds,  the  pleafure 
or  the  pain  which  arifes  immediately  from  the 
exertions  of  the  mind,  is  afcribed  to  thofe 
things  which  give  occafion  to  them.  We 
have  a  pleafant  fenfation  whenever  the  mind 
is  in  a  lively  and  elevated  temper.  It  attains 
this  temper  when  it  is  forced  to  exert  its  a£li- 
vity,  and  put  forth  its  flrength,  in  order  to 
furmount  any  difficulty :  and  if  its  efibrts 
prove  fuccefsful,  confcioufnefs  of  the  fuccefs 
infpircs  new  joy.  Hence  moderate  difficulty, 
fuch  as  exercifes  the  mind  without  fatiguing 
it,  is  pleafant,  and  renders  the  objeft  by 
which  it  is  produced  agreeable.  Even  plain- 
nefs  and  perfpicuity  becomes  difpleafing  in  an 

author. 
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author,  when  it  is  carried  to  excefs,  and  leaves 
no  room  for  exercifmg  the  reader*s  thought  i 
and  though  great  obfcurity  difgufls  us,  yet 
we  are  highly  gratified  by  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment,  which  always  includes  fome  degree  of 
it,  occafions  a  fufpenfe  of  thought,  and  leaves 
the  full  meaning  to  be  guefled  at,  and  com- 
prehended only  on  attention*.  The  exer- 
cife  of  thought  which  moderate  difficulty  pro- 
duces, 

*  Some  critics  have  explained  this  gratification,  either 
by  fiippofing  imaginary  refinements  of  reflection,  or 
by  principles  which  are  only  confequences  of  the  plea- 
fure   that   attends   the  moderate  exercife  of    tlioughf, 

'Ov  irct^TOc  kit  aKpi/3ii«?  Sf7  y.»xfriyoft7vf  aX^  iv»a  >ia'TU>>tiTuf, 
ic  ToJ  ixpoar?  ffvtiivai,  x^  >>oyi^(a8*»  i|  ocvru'  (rvni]i;  yap 
To  i/Xn^Ssf  v'!T»  era  —  y'lHTWi  —  iv/xirir'p<^'  cvieTOf  yaf 
iuvTV  ^0Ki7  ^la  <Ti,  TV*  a.(pofixri>  TTafiap^tixira  uvTu  ra 
ovnitxi'  TO  Ji  travTci  a,^  a»o>jTw  Xiyetf,  xxToiyttuffKotri  t'oixi   t« 

oLKfoxTu.  AHMHT.  4)AA.  Trip*  Ifixrit.  p-xS.  <tx.  **  L'homme 
**  eft  naturcHemcnt  fi  amoureux  de  cc  qii'il  produit, 
**  et  cette  action  de  noftre  ame  qui  contrcfait  la  crea- 
"  tion,  I'tblouit,  et  la  trompe  fi  infenfiblenient  et  fi 
"  douccment,  que  les  efprits  judicieux  obfervenr, 
*'  qu'un  des  plus  I'eurs  moyens  de  plaire,  n'cft  pas  tant 
*'  de  dire  et  de  penfer,  comme  de  faire  penfer,  et  de 
**  faire  dire.  Ne  faifant  qu'ouvrir  I'efprit  du  ledteur, 
**  vous  lui  donnez  lieu  de  le  faire  agir  ;  et  il  attribue 
**  ce  qu'il  penfe  et  ce  qu'il  produit  a  un  elFet  de  fon 
**  genie  et  de  fon  habilete:  bien  que  ce  ne  foit  qu'une 
'*  fuite  de  I'addrefle  de  I'auteur,  qui  ne  fait  que  lui  ex- 
**  pofcr  fes  images  et  lui  preparer  de  quoi  produire 
**  et  de  quoi  rajfonner.  Que  fi  au  contraire  on  veut 
**  dire  tout^  non  feulement  on  lui  oAe  un  plaifir  qui 

«  le 
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duces,  is  a  principal  fource  of  the  pleafure 
we  take  in  ftudy  and  invefligation  of  every 
kind :  for  though  the  utility  of  many  fub- 
je£ls  inhances  our  fatisfa6\ion,  yet  the  former 
principle,  without  any  aid  from  this,  often 
renders  very  great  labour,  not  only  fupporta- 
ble,  but  agreeable.  Witnefs  the  delight  with 
which  antiquaries  beftow  indefatigable  pains 
on  recovering  or  illuflrating  ancient  fragments, 
recommended  only  by  their  age  and  obfcurity, 
and  fcarce  apprehended  to  be,  on  any  other 
account,  of  great  importance.  This  is  in  ge- 
neral the  caufe  of  our  pleafure  in  all  inquiries 
of  mere  curiofity. 

Not  only  the  performance  of  a£lions,  but 
alfo  the  conception  of  mofl  objcds,  to  which 
we  have  not  been  accuftomed,  is  attended  with 
difficulty.  On  this  account,  when  new  ob- 
je6ts  are  in  themfelves  indifferent,  the  efforts 
that  are  neceffary  for  conceiving  them,  exalt 
and  enliven  the  frame  of  the  mind,  make  it 
receive  a  ftrong  impreffion  form  them,  and 
thus  render  them  in  fome  meafure  agreeable. 
"When  the  objeds  are  in  themfelves  agreeable, 
thcfe  efforts  highten  our  fatisfaftion.     A  fmc 

country 

*<  le  charme,  et  qui  I'attire,  mais  on  fait  naiflre  dans 
*'  fon  coBur  une  indignation  fecrette,  lui  donnant  fujet 
"  de  croire  qu'on  fe  defie  d<;  fa  capacitc."  Bouhtmrs, 
La  man.  de  blea  fenf.  ^uatr.  dial. 
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country  or  an  agreeable  profpeft  is  doubly  beau- 
tiful to  a  ftranger.  It  gives  confiderable  ex- 
crcife  to  the  mind,  to  obferve  every  part  of  it, 
and  to  conceive  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  ob- 
jc£l:s  which  it  includes.  A  frefh  difcovery  in 
fcience,  or  a  new  performance  in  the  arts, 
gives  greater  fatisfadion,  when  we  become  firfl 
acquainted  with  it,  than  eve*-  after.  The  firfl 
time  that  we  fludy  a  philofophical  theory,  the 
mind  runs  tlirough  it  with  eagernefs,  that  it 
may  get  a  view  of  all  its  parts  ;  is  conftantly 
engaged  in  tracing  the  connexion  of  the  ar- 
guments, in  examining  their  force,  in  con- 
ceiving what  objedions  can  be  formed  againd 
them  ;  and  is  by  this  means  affected  with  an 
agreeable  agitation,  which  ceafes  after  repeat- 
ed perufals  have  rendered  the  theory  familiar 
to  us.  A  poem  or  a  pidure  is  examined  with 
a  fimilar  ardour  and  unremitted  exertion  of 
mind,  by  a  perfon  who  has  not  feen  it  form- 
erly. 

Though  a  new  objed  be  fo  fimple  as  to 
be  conceived  without  any  difficulty,  there  are 
fome  fituations  in  which  it  will  give  exercife 
to  the  mind,  and  will,  for  this  reafon,  be  agree- 
able. It  is  extremely  difagreeable,  to  be  funk 
into  indolence  and  langour,  without  any  thing 
to  awaken  our  attention,  or  give  play  to  our 
faculties.    This  ftatc  is  almofl  unavoidable, 

when 
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when  wc  are  long  confined  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  fingle  obje£t,  or  when  the  fame  ob- 
jed  recurs  very  often  to  our  view.  In  this 
cafe,  it  foon  becomes  fo  familiar,  that  the  im- 
prefTion  which  it  makes  upon  the  mind,  is 
too  faint  to  give  it  any  exercife.  Memory  re- 
tains all  the  parts  of  the  objed  fo  diflindly,  that 
it  outruns  fenfe,  and,  before  we  have  furveyed 
them,  informs  us,  that  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  them  already.  We  find  our- 
felves  cloyed,  and  immediately  turn  from  the 
objed  with  difguft.  Any  new  objecl  will,  in 
this  fituation,  be  agreeable  ;  it  occurs  oppor- 
tunely to  occupy  the  mind,  when  it  was  at  a 
lofs  how  to  employ  itfelf ;  it  frees  us  from  the 
pain  of  fatiety  and  languor  ;  it  gives  an  im- 
pulfe  to  the  mind,  and  puts  it  in  motion.  This 
is  always  pleafant,  but  its  pleafure  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  uneafinefs  from  which  it 
has  relieved  us.  This  is  a  pleafure  which 
moft  men  tafte  every  day,  by  varying  their 
fludies,  their  bufinefs,  or  their  recreations. 
When  genuine  elegance  in  furniture  or  archi- 
tefture  has  been  long  the  fafliion,  men  fome- 
times  grow  weary  of  it,  and  imitate  the  Chi- 
nefe,  or  revive  the  Gothic  tafte,  merely  for 
the  pleafure  they  receive  from  what  is  unlike 
to  thofe  things  which  they  have  been  accu- 
ftonied  to  fee.  The  pleafure  of  novelty  is,  in 
this  cafe,  preferred  to  that  which  refults  from 
real  beauty. 

If 
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If  there  are  fome  things,  the  novelty  of  which 
produces  no  degree  of  pleafure,  this  arifes  from 
their  not  at  all  enlivening  the  thought,  or  ex- 
ercifing  the  mind.  If  their  novelty  is  even 
painful,  it  proceeds  from  their  exciting  fome 
other  fenfation  which  deftroys  the  pleafure  na- 
turally attendant  on  the  novelty.  The  exer- 
cifc  of  mind  which  the  conception  of  new  ob- 
jects occafions,  though  it  be  pleafant  in  its  own 
nature,  renders  a  difagreeable  obje£t  more  dif- 
agreeable  at  firfl: :  for  the  mod  oppofite  fenfa- 
tions  produced  by  the  fame  caufe,  and  exifling 
in  the  mind  at  once,  are  eafily  transfufed  into 
one  another,  and,  by  their  compofition,  form 
one  more  violent,  which  always  follows  the 
nature  of  the  fenfation  that  was  moft  intenfe. 

Sometimes  the  elevation  and  exertion  of 
mind  which  fprings  from  the  mere  difficulty 
of  conceiving  a  new  objedl,  or  from  the  livc- 
linefs  of  a  new  perception,  is  attended  with 
furprife,  which  augments  our  delight  or  un- 
cafinefs,  by  farther  enlivening  the  thought, 
and  agitating  the  mind.  For  this  reafon,  the 
poet  and  the  orator,  not  only  folicitoufly  avoid 
fentiments  and  modes  of  expreffion  which  are 
trite  and  common,  and  fearch  through  all  the 
{lores  of  nature  for  images,  figures,  and  illu- 
ftrations,  which  have  not  been  appropriated  by 
their  predcceflbrs  j  but  alfo  ftudy  to  contrive 

the 
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the  flru6lure  of  their  compofitions  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  commonefl:  thoughts  and  ar- 
guments may  furprife  by  the  unexpedlednefs 
of  their  introdudion  *.  Even  the  hiftorian, 
who  is  confined  to  known  materials  and  fafts, 
endeavours  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  no- 
velty, by  the  light  in  which  he  reprefents  them, 
and  by  his  own  reflexions  on  the  caufes,  the 
cffe£ls,  and  the  nature  of  the  tranfadions  which 
he  relates.  Novelty  can  beftow  charms  on  a 
monfler,  and  make  things  pleafant  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  rarity. 

In  like  manner,  any  agreeable  paflion  or  e- 
motion  which  a  new  object  happens  to  pro- 
duce, will  run  into  the  pleafant  fentiment  that 
naturally  arifes  from  its  novelty,  and  will  aug- 
ment it.  A  new  fuit  of  cloaths  gives  pleafure 
to  a  child,  by  its  being  different  from  his  form- 
er; it  likewife  excites  his  pride,  and  gives  hinx 
an  expectation  of  attracting  the  notice  of  h's 
companions.  It  gratifies  the  vanity  of  a  fine 
lady,to  be  among  the  firfl  in  a  falhion ;  it  feems 
to  proclaim  her  rank,  to  diflinguifh  her  from 
the  vulgar,  and  to  command  refped. 

The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  fometimes  alfo 
B  heightened 

*  Eft  enim  grata  in  eloquendo  novitas  et  commuta- 
tio,  et  mngis  inopinata  deleiJtant.  Qn'tnt.  lnf\,  Orat.  lib. 
8.  cap.  6. 
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heightened  by  reflection.  When  the  concep- 
tion of  an  objed  is  attended  with  very  confi- 
derable  difficulty,  the  pleafure  which  we  feel 
in  the  exertion  of  mind  neceflary  for  overcome 
ing  this  difficulty,  is  encreafed  by  the  joy  with 
which  we  refle^l  on  our  fuccefs  in  having 
furmounted  it.  When  objefts  are  of  fuch  a 
nature  that  we  reckon  our  acquaintance  with 
them  an  acquifition  in  knowledge,  the  plea- 
fure of  their  novelty  arifes  in  part  from  the 
fatisfadion  with  which  we  refleft  on  our  ha- 
ving made  this  acquifition.  Both  thefe  cir- 
cumflances,  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  opinion  of  improvement,  contribute  to  that 
delight  which  a  mathematician  enjoys,  the  firfl: 
time  that  he  comprehends  a  difficult  and  cu- 
rious demonftration. 

It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  novelty  in 
the  works  of  genius  and  art  derives  additional 
charnvs  from  another  principle,  to  be  explain- 
ed afterwards,  the  ingenuity  which  it  (hows. 
To  flrike  out  a  new  track,  to  execute  what 
■was  not  attempted  before,  difplays  original 
genius,  which  we  always  obferve  with  plea- 
fure. 

SECT. 


II 


SECT.        II. 

Ofthefenfe  ortajie  of  grandeur  andfublimity, 

GRandeur  or  fublimity  gives  us  a  ilill 
higher  and  nobler  pleafure,  by  means  of 
a  fenfe  appropriated  to  the  perception  of  it ; 
while  meannefs  renders  any  objeft  to  which  it 
adheres,  difagreeablc  and  diflafteful.  Obje£ls 
are  fubUme,  which  poflefs  quantity,  or  ampli- 
tude, ■axidfimpUc'ity,  in  conjundlion  *. 

Considerable  magnitude,  or  largenefs  of 
cxtenfion,  in  objcds  capable  of  it,  is  neceflary 
to  produce  fublimity.  It  is  not  on  a  fmall  ri- 
vulet, however  tranfparent,  and  beautifully 
winding  j  it  is  not  on  a  narrow  valley,  though 
variegated  with  flowers  of  a  thoufand  plcafing 
hues ;  it  is  not  on  a  little  hill,  though  cloathed 
with  the  mofl  delightful  verdure,  that  we  be- 
ftow  the  epkhct  fublime  :  but  on  the  Alps,  the 
Nile,  the  ocean,  the  wide  expanfe  of  heaven, 
or  the  immenfity  of  fpace  uniformly  extended 
without  limit  or  termination  j. 

We 

*  Mofl  of  the  fjiccics  of  fublimity  are  explained,  near- 
ly from  the  principles  liere  afil^nctl,  in  y^/;  effay  on  the 
fubliviey  by  Dr  Bniliic. 

"f*  ^vctyiu,^  vm  uyofjLttc^  fjia.  Ai    of  to.  fjunfa,  ^H^f»  cai/^a^o-> 

ror,  voXv    ^    in  iA.»\X6t   to»   unt  xtir,      AOFFIN.   wift  v\]/»;. 
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We  always  contemplate  objects  and  ideas 
with  a  difpofition  fimilar  to  their  nature. 
When  a  large  object  is  prefented,  the  mind 
expands  itfelf  to  the  extent  of  that  objed,  and 
is  filled  with  one  grand  fenfation,  which  total- 
ly pofTefllng  it,  compofes  it  into  a  folemn  fe- 
datenefs,  and  ftrikes  it  with  deep  filent  wonder 
and  admiration  :  it  finds  fuch  a  difficulty  in 
fpreading  itfelf  to  the  dimenfions  of  its  objeft, 
as  enlivens  and  invigorates  its  frame  :  and  ha- 
ving overcome  the  oppofition  which  this  occa- 
fions,  it  fometimes  imagines  itfelf  prefent  in 
every  part  of  the  fcene  which  it  contemplates ; 
and  from  the  fenfe  of  this  immenfity,  feels  a 
noble  pride,  and  entertains  a  lofty  conception 
of  its  own  capacity*. 

Large  obje£ls  can  fcarce  indeed  produce 
their  full  efied,  unlefs  they  are  alfo  ftmple,  or 
made  up  of  parts  in  a  great  meafure  fimilar. 
Innumerable  little  iflands  fcattered  in  the 
ocean,  and  breaking  the  profpe^l,  greatly  di- 
minifli  the  grandeur  of  the  fcene.  A  variety 
of  clouds,  diverfifying  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens, 

•  Lot!giru4s  contents  liinifelf  with  refolving  the  fen- 
fation of  fiiblimity  into  the  laj)  of  thefe  principles,  with- 
out inveftigating  the  others,  of  which  /'/  is  but  a  confe- 
quence  :   ^vvh  yocf  trv^  Itto  t  oAqSSr  'v\>h  inaiifil»i  ti  iiixvp 
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vens,  may  add  to  their  beauty,  but  mufl  take 
from  their  grandeur  *. 

Objects  cannot  poffefs  that  largenefs  which 
is  neceflary  for  infpiring  a  fenfation  of  the 
fublimc,  without  fmiplicity.  Where  this  is 
wanting,  the  mind  contemplates,  not  one  large, 
but  many  fmall  obje(fksf;  it  is  pained  with 
the  labour  requifite  to  creep  from  one  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  is  difgufted  with  the  imperfedion 
of  the  idea  with  which,  even  after  all  this  toil, 
it  muft  remain  contented.  But  we  take  in 
with  eafe  one  entire  conception  of  a  fimplc 
objedt,  however  large  :  in  confequence  of  this 
facility,  we  naturally  account  it  one  :  the  view 

of 

*  It  is  not  meant,  that,  in  tliefe  cafes,  the  fublimity 
of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  iieavens,  is  deftrnyed  ;  it  is  only 
aflerted  that  it  is  diniiniflied.  A  confidcrable  drgree  of 
fublimity  will  remain,  on  account  of  the  finiilaiiiy  that 
ftill  fubfifts  among  the  parts. 

f  Simplicity  is  recommended,  by  an  ancient  critic,  as 
requifite  to  fublimity  in  painting,  on  the  very  principle 
here  afligned,  which  muft  render  its  necefllty  univerfal, 
as  it  extends  equally  to  eviry  other  fubjc^.  Ntjcia^  i' 9 
^wyf«(pof  Xj  t5to  ivBv;  ('^fyi*  f7»a»  T^;  yfct^tKii;  riyif,  a  (mx- 
^ov  pep;,  T«  huZoUx  vhrit  ivfA,tyiBr,  yfafntf  1^  pij  Kolaxifpa* 
It^wr  T»i»  Tf^triv  ii;  fjUHfu.  AHMHT.  <J>AA.  irtfl  if/*r,r, 
c,-.  It  is  on  the  fame  principle  that  Longinus  accounts 
for  the  produtflion  of  the  fublime,  by  expi'cfling  in  the 
fmgular,  what  is  ordinarily  exprefled  in  the  plural :  Ta 

y«p   i*  ruf  hriffiixittif  eif  T»  rtivfi.it»  •«»ffT;rfi\|/ai  lit  a^td/njr. 
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of  one  fingle  part  fuggefls  the  whole,  and  en- 
ables fancy  to  extend  and  enlarge  it  to  infini- 
ty, that  it  may  fill  the  capacity  of  the  mind. 

Many  things  arc  indeed  denominated  fub- 
lime,  which  being  deditute  of  extenfion,  feem 
incapable  of  amplitude,  the  firfl  and  funda- 
mental requifite  of  the  fublime.  Butfuch  ob- 
je<Sts  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  poflefs 
qualities  which  have  the  fame  power  to  exalt 
the  difpofition  of  the  obferver.  Length  of  du- 
ration ;  prodigious  numbers  of  things  fimilar 
united,  or  fo  related  as  to  conftitute  a  whole, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  quantity,  and,  as  well 
as  extenfion,  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind 
which  contemplates  them.  Eternity  is  an  ob- 
jed  which  fills  the  whole  capacity  of  the  foul, 
nay  exceeds  its  comprehenfion,  and  ftrikes  it 
with  aftonifhment  and  admiration.  We  cannot 
furvey  a  vaft  army  or  navy,  without  being  fen- 
fible  of  their  grandeur ;  which  arifes,  not  fo 
much  from  the  largenefs  of  the  fpace  they  oc- 
cupy, as  from  the  number  of  men  or  fliips 
which  are  in  them  united  under  one  dire£lion, 
and  co-operate  to  a  common  end  ;  the  union 
and  fimilitude  of  the  parts  adding  ftmpHcity 
to  the  vajinefs  of  their  number.  Hence  too 
is  derived  the  fublime  of  fcience,  which  lies 
in  univerfal  principles  and  general  theorems, 
from  which,  as  from  an  inexhauftible  fource, 

flow 
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flow  multitudes  of  corollaries  and  fubordinatc 
truths. 

But  do  we  not  attribute  grandeur  and  fub~ 
limity  to  fome  things  which  are  deftitutc  of 
quantity  of  every  kind  ?  What  can  be  more 
remote  from  quantity  than  the  paflions  and  af- 
fedlions  of  the  foul.  Yet  the  mod  imperfect 
and  uncultivated  tafte  is  fenfible  of  a  fublimi- 
ty  in  heroifm,  in  magnanimity,  in  a  contempt 
of  honours,  of  riches,  of  power,  in  a  noble  fu- 
periority  to  things  external,  in  patriotifm,  in 
univerfal  benevolence.  To  account  for  this, 
we  mud  obferve,  that,  as  no  paffion  can  fub- 
fift  without  its  caufes,  its  objc6ls  and  its  ef- 
fe£ls ;  fo,  in  forming  the  idea  of  any  paflion, 
we  do  not  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  conceiving  it 
as  a  fimple  emotion  in  the  mind,  but  we  run 
over  in  thought  the  objects  about  which  it  is 
employed,  the  things  by  which  it  is  produced, 
and  the  effects  by  which  it  difcovers  itfelf.  And 
as  thefe  always  enter  into  our  conception  of 
the  paflion,  and  are  often  conne£led  with  quan- 
tity, they  naturally  render  the  paflion  fublirae. 
What  wonder  that  we  efteem  heroifm  grand, 
when,  in  order  to  imagine  it,  we  fuppofe  a 
mighty  conqueror,  in  oppofition  to  the  moft 
formidable  dangers,  acquiring  power  over  tnuU 
litudes  of  nations,  fubje£ling  to  his  dominion 
wide  extended  countries,  and  purchafing  re- 
nown. 
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nown,  which  reaches  to  the  extremities  of  the 
world,  and  (hall  continue  through  all  the  ages 
of  futurity  ?  What  can  be  more  truly  great, 
than  the  objeft  of  that  benevolence,  which, 
unconfmed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  vicinity  or 
relation,  comprehends  fnuliitudes,  grafps  whole 
iar^e  focieties,  and  even  extends  from  pole  to 
pole  ? 

We  fliall  but  juft  obferve,  that  the  fublime 
palTions,  habitually  prevailing  in  the  temper, 
and  uniformly  difplaying  themfelves  in  fuitabie 
expreflions  and  effects,  conftitute  dignity  and 
fublimity  of  charader. 

It  mufl  alfo  be  remarked,  that  whatever 
excites  in  the  mind  a  fenfation  or  emotion  fi- 
milar  to  what  is  excited  by  vafl:  objedls,  is  on 
this  account  denominated  fublime  ;  it  being 
natural  to  reduce  to  the  fame  fpecies,  to  ex- 
prefs  by  the  fame  name,  and  even  frequently 
to  confound  together,  thofe  objeds  which  we 
contemplate  with  the  fame  or  a  like  difpofi- 
tion.  Hence  the  raging  of  the  fea  in  a  florm, 
and  the  loud  roaring  thunder,  which  infpire 
an  awful  fedatcnefs,  arc  termed  fublime.  Ob- 
je£ls  exciting  terror  are,  for  this  reafon,  in 
general  fublime  ;  for  terror  always  implies 
aftonifliment,  occupies  the  whole  foul,  and  fu- 
fpends  ail  its  motions. 

In 
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In  like  manner,  we  admire  as  fublime  fu- 
perior  excellence  of  many  kinds  ;  fuch  emi- 
nence in  ftrength,  or  power,  or  genius,  as  is 
uncommon,  and  overcomes  difficulties  which 
are  unfurmountable  by  lower  degrees  of  abi- 
lity ;  fuch  vigour  of  mind  as  indicates  the  ab- 
fcnce  of  low  and  groveling  pafTions,  and  en- 
ables a  perfon  to  defpife  honours,  riches,power, 
pain,  death  ;  letting  him  above  thofe  enjoy- 
ments on  which  men  generally  put  an  high  va- 
lue, and  thofe  fufferings  which  they  think  in- 
tolerable. Such  degrees  of  excellence,  by  an 
original  principle  of  the  mind,  excite  wonder 
and  aflonifhment,  the  fame  emotion  which  is 
produced  by  amplitude.  A  great  degree  of 
quality  has  here  the  fame  eflcd  upon  the  mind, 
as  vaftnefs  of  quantity,  and  it  produces  this  ef- 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  ftretching  and 
elevating  the  mind  in  the  conception  of  it. 

What  has  been  jufl  now  faid,  fuggefls  to 
us  another  principle  which  has  often  great  in- 
iiuencc  in  enabling  inanimate  things  to  pro- 
duce the  fenfation  of  grandeur  or  fublimity. 
There  being  in  the  mind  a  natural  proneneCj 
to  admire  a  great  degree  of  mental  qualities, 
the  admiration  beftowed  on  them  will  be  like- 
wife  extended  to  whatever  we  confider  as  an 
effeft  of  them.  Now,  we  are  difpofcd  to  con- 
fider many  great  or  fublime  objeds  as  elFcflsj 
C  and 
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and  thofc  qualities  which  conflitute  their  gran- 
deur, lead  us  to  infer  greatnefs  of  power  in 
their  caufe,  their  magnitude  necefTarily  requir- 
ing this  for  its  production,  and  their  fimplicity 
raifing  our  conception  of  the  power,  by  feem- 
ing  to  imply,  that  they  were  formed  at  once. 
The  greatnefs,  for  inftance,  of  the  works  of 
nature,  is  confidered  as  a  ftrilcing  indication  of 
the  omnipotence  of  their  author.     A  vaft  fleet 
or  army  fuggefts  an  high  opinion  of  the  fove- 
reign  or  the  nation  by  whom  they  are  provid- 
ed or  employed.    In  fuch  cafes,  our  admirati- 
on of  the  caufe  is  excited  by  the  view  of  the 
efre(ft,  and,  being  refleCled  back  on  the  effeft, 
heightens  the  fentiments  of  fublimity  which  it 
infpires,  by   means  of   the   principles  of  the 
mind  already  pointed  out.     Thus,  that  mental 
excellence  which  was  juft  now  taken  notice  of 
as  one  fpecies  of  fublimity,  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  principal  caufe  of  the  delight  which 
we  find  in  many  other  fpecies  of  it. 

But  in  order  to  comprehend  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  fublime,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice, 
that  obje£ls  which  do  not  themfelves  poflefs 
that  quality,  may  neverthclefs  acquire  it  by  af- 
fociation  with  fuch  as  do.  It  is  the  nature  of 
aflbciation,  to  unite  different  ideas  fo  clofely, 
that  they  become  in  a  manner  one.  In  that 
fituation,  the  qualities  of  one  part  arc  natural- 

ly 
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ly  attributed  to  the  whole,  or  to  the  other 
part.  At  lead,  aflbciacion  renders  the  tranfi- 
tion  of  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another  fo 
quick  and  eafy,  that  we  contemplate  both  with 
the  fame  difpofition  ;  and  are  therefore  fimi- 
larly  affe£led  by  both.  Whenever,  then,  any 
objed  uniformly  and  conftantly  introduces  in- 
to the  mind  the  idea  of  another  that  is  grand, 
it  will,  by  its  connedion  with  the  latter,  be  it- 
felf  rendered  grand.  Hence  words  and  phra- 
fes  are  denominated  lofty  and  majeftic.  Sub- 
limity of  ftyle  arifes,  not  fo  much  from  the 
found  of  the  words,-  though  that  doubtlefs  may 
have  fome  influence,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  annex  to 
them,  and  the  charafter  of  the  perfons  among 
whom  they  are  in  mod  common  ufe.  This 
too  is  the  origin  of  the  grandeur  which  we 
afcribe  to  objects  high  and  elevated  in  place  ; 
of  the  veneration  with  which  we  regard  things 
in  any  diredion  diftant ;  and  of  the  fuperior 
admiration  which  is  excited  by  things  remote 
in  time  j  cfpccially  in  antiquity,  or  paft  dura- 
tion *« 

But 

*  The  author  of  a  v/  treatife  ef  human  nature  has  very 
Jngenioufly  reduced  thefe  phxnomena  into  the  principle 
of  affbciation  ;  b.  2.  p.  3.  ^  8.  I  fliall  colic  A  the  fum  of 
hh  reafonitig,  fo  far  as  it  is  neceflary  to  take  notice  of  it 
here.     *  Becaufe  we  are  accnftomed  every  moment  to 

obfcrve 
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But  the  fine  arts  prefcnt  the  mofl  nume- 
rous examples  of  grandeur  produced  by  affo- 
ciation.     In  all  of  them,  the  fubiimc  is  attain^ 

ed 

oI)rerve  the  difficulty  with  which  things  are  raifcd  ia 
oppofition  to  the  impulfe  of  gravity  ;  the  idea  of  aftend- 
ing  always  implies  the  notion  of  force  exerted  in  over- 
coming this  difficulty ;  the  conception  of  which  invigo- 
rates axid  elevates  the  thought,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  a  vaft  objicfl  ;  and  thus  gives  a  diflance  above  ut 
much  more  an  appearance  of  greatnefs,  than  tlie  (amc 
fpacc  could  have  in  any  other  dire(nion.  The  fenfation 
of  amplitude  which,  by  this  means,  comes  to  attend  the 
interpofed  dillance,  is  transferred  to,  and  confidercd  as 
£Xcited  by  the  obje<fl  tliat  is  eminent  and  above  us ;  and 
that  objedl,  by  this  transference,  acquires  grandeur  and 
fublimity.  And  here  we  may  obfcrve,  in  pafling,  that 
this  natural  tendency  to  affociate  ideas  of  grandeur  with 
things  above  us,  is  the  reafon  why  the  term  fuhlime  is 
metaphorrcaJly  applied  to  excellence  of  any  kind,  efpe- 
cially  to  that  fpecies  of  it  which  elates  the  mind  with 
noble  pride  in  the  conception.  To  our  transferring,  in 
like  manner,  the  interpofed  fpace,  and  its  attendant  fen- 
fation, to  the  diflant  obje<ft,  is  owing  the  veneration 
with  which  we  regard,  and  the  value  which  we  fet 
open  things  remote  in  place.  And  becanfe  we  find 
greater  difficulty,  and  mud  employ  fuperror  energy,  in 
running  over  the  parts  of  duration  than  thofe  of  I'pace, 
and  in  afcending  through  paft  duration  than  in  defcend- 
ing  through  what  is  future  ;  therefore  we  value  higher, 
and  contemplate  with  greater  veneration,  things  diftant 
in  time  than  things  remote  in  fpace,  and  the  perfon« 
and  objeAs  of  antiquity,  than  thofe  which  we  figure  to 
ourfelves  in  th€  aget  of  futurity.* 
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ed  chiefly  by  the  arti{l*s  exciting  ideas  of  fub- 
lime  objects  ;  and  in  fuch  as  are  mimical,  this 
quality  is  chiefly  owing  to  our  being  led  by 
the  exadncfs  of  the  imitation  to  form  ideas  and 
conceive  images  of  fublime  originals.  Thought 
is  a  Icfs  intenfe  energy  than  fenfe  :  yet  Ueasy 
efpecially  when  lively,  never  fail  to  be  con- 
templated with  fome  degree  of  the  fame  emo- 
tion which  attends  their  original  fenfations ; 
and  often  yield  almoft  equal  pleafure  to  the 
reflex  fenfes,  when  imprefled  upon  the  mind 
by  a  flcilful  imitation. 

Grandeur  in  works  of  architeflure  may, 
in  fome  inftances,  arife  from  their  largenefs  ; 
for  we  generally  eflimatc  the  magnitude  of 
things,  by  comparifon  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies  :  and  though  no  edifice  is  equal  in 
quantity  to  many  works  of  nature  by  no  means 
accounted  great ;  yet  lofty  palaces  and  pyra- 
mids, far  exceeding  the  bulk  of  other  build- 
ings, poflefs  a  comparative  magnitude,  which 
has  the  fame  influence  upon  the  mind  as  if 
they  had  been  abfolutely  large.  But  ftill  the 
priiicipal  fourcc  of  grandeur  in  architedurc 
is  ajfociation,  by  which  the  columns  fugged 
ideas  of  ftrength  and  durablencfs,  and  the 
whole  ftrudure  introduces  the  fublime  ideas 
of  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  owner. 

In 
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In  painting,  fublimity  is  fometimes  introdu- 
ced by  an  artful  kind  of  difproportion,  which 
affigns  to  fome  well-chofen  member  a  greater 
degree  of  quantity  than  it  commonly  has  *  : 
but  chiefly  thofe  performances  are  grand, 
which,  either  by  the  artful  difpofition  of  co- 
lours, light,  and  fhadcj  reprefent  fublime  na- 
tural objeds,  and  fuggefl  ideas  of  them  f  ;  Or, 
by  the  expreffivenefs  of  the  features,  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  figures,  lead  us  to  conceive  fub- 
lime paffions  operating  in  the  originals.  And 
fo  complete  is  the  power  of  aflbciation,  that  a 
(kilful  painter  can  cxprefs  any  degree  of  fub- 
limity 

•  Thus,  nccording  to  Hogarth,  the  inexpreflible 
greatnefs  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  arifcs  from  the  nn- 
common  length  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  Analyfis  of 
Beauty y  chap.  1 1 . 

f  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that,  though  the  figures 
in  painting  can  feldom  have  fo  great  quantity  as  is  fuf» 
ficient  of  itfelf  to  produce  fublimity  ;  yet  the  compara- 
tive magnitude,  and  alfo  the  finipUcity,  of  the  figures, 
parts,  and  members,  are  among  the  principal  means  by 
which  a  work  fuggefts  fublime  ideas,  and  thus  becomes 
itfelf  fublime*  The  prefervation  of  magnitude  and 
fimplicity  is  therefore  recommended  as  fundamental  to 
fublimity,  in  the  art  of  painting  j 

■  Lxvia,  plana. 


Magnaque  figna,— — — — 
Ek  longo  dedudta  fluant,  nonfeda  mitmttm 
Qtnppe  folet  rerum  nimio  difperfa  tumultu 
Majcftate  carere  gravi.- 

Frefn,  de  arte  graph,  ver,  108.  l$(>,  204.  4I9. 
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Umity  in  the  fmalleft  as  well  as  in  the  largcft 
compafs.  It  appears  in  the  miniatures  of  Ju- 
lio Clovio,  as  really  as  in  the  paintings  of  Ti- 
tian or  Michael  Angelo. 

The  fublime  of  thofe  arts  in  which  the  in- 
ftrument  of  imitation  is  language,  muft  evi- 
dently arife  entirely  from  aflbciation  j  becaufc 
it  is  the  only  principle  from  which  words  de- 
rive their  force  and  meaning.  And  in  thefe 
arts,  fublimity  precifely  confidercd,  will  be 
found  refolvcable  into  a  very  few  general 
qualities. 

The  poet,  or  the  orator,  is  then  poiTcfled 
of  this  excellence,  when  the  fentiments  he  ut- 
ters, or  the  fubjefts  he  profefledly  defcribes, 
contain  in  themfclves  the  fublime,  either  of 
nature,  or  of  the  paflions  and  charader  :  and 
the  grander  the  originals  are,  the  greater  is 
the  fublimity  of  the  imitation  ;  whence  in  claf- 
fing  fentiments  that  are  fublime,  the  firft  place 
is  aiTigned  by  critics,  to  thofe  which  have  a 
relation  to  the  gods  *.  When  Homer  would 
convey  a  fublime  idea  of  Discord,  he  gives 
greatnefs  of  quantity  to  this  imaginary  perfon, 
affigning  her  fuch   prodigious   ftaturc,  that, 

while 

Tip}  $ifcir  Tay^iutett,      'EPMOr.  wifJ  litut. 
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while  flic  walks  upon  the  earth,  her  head 
reaches  to  the  heavens : 

lA.  ^.  ver.  443. 

By  the  fame  contrivance,  Virgil  produces  a 
great  idea  of  Fame. 

Jngrediturque  fob,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 

JEn.  1.  4.  ver.  177. 

The  fublimity  of  the  rival  fentiments  of  the 
two  Latin  poets,  with  refpe<9:  to  Cato,  arifes 
in  like  manner  from  the  grandeur  of  the  fub- 
je£l,  from  the  dignity  of  the  charader  dc- 
fcribed  : 

Et  cunBa  terrarum  fuhafla 

Prater  atrocem  anmum  Catonis*         HoR. 

Secretofque  piesy  bis  dantem  jura  Catoncin. 

VlRO. 

On  account  of  the  fuperior  grandeur  of  the 
fubjed,  the  latter  claims  an  undoubted  prefer- 
ence. The  former,  indeed,  derives  additional 
force  from  the  art  of  the  compofition,  by 
means  of  which  the  firft;  hint  of  an  exception 
from  Caefar's  power  occafions  a  fufpenfe  of 
thought,  a  kind  of  anxious  expectation,  which, 
mixing  with  the  fublime  fenfation,  heightens 
it.    Subjcfts  thus  grand  in  themfelves,  muft 

be  (low 
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beflow  fublitnity  on  a  compofition,  whenever 
they  are  defcribed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  con- 
veys entire,  or  augments,  the  feeling  which 
they  naturally  excite. 

If  an  author's  main  fubjed  is  deftitute  of 
innate  grandeur,  it  may  be  rendered  grand, 
by  comparing,  or  fome  way  aflbciating  it  with 
objeQs  naturally  fuch.  By  the  fame  means 
the  real  greatnefs  of  a  fubje£t  is  increafed. 
Hence  metaphor,  comparifon,  and  imagery, 
are  often  produdive  of  fublimity  *.  Cicero 
exalts  Csefar's  idea  of  clemency,  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  godlike  f .  Seneca  J  gives  a  fublimc 
idea  of  Cicero's  genius,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  majefly  and  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  efFed  of  the  comparifon  is  fometimes 
augmented,  by  the  writer's  infinuating  the 
fuperioiity  of  his  fubjed  to  that  with  which 
he  compares  it,  and  artfully  annexing  fome 
circumflances  to  the  latter,  which,  without 
rendering  it  mean,  (for  that  would  dcflroy 
the  effed  of  the  comparifon)  yet  deprefs  it 
below  the  former.  In  this  way  Homer  con- 
trives to  give  a  great  idea  of  the  Grecian  army, 
D  by 

*  AHMHT.  <J>AA.   vh  iru 

•{■  Homines  ad  dcos  nulla  re  proplus  accedunri  qu:.m 
falute  hominibus  danda.     Pro  Ligar. 

^  lUud  ingenium,  quod  folum  populus  Romanus  par 
imperio  fuo  babuit.     Contrev>  lib.  i. 
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by  introducing  Priam  fpeaking  magnificently 
of  the  armies  which  he  had  formerly  feen  in 
Phrygia,  but  at  the  fame  time  acknowledging 
it  far  fuperior  to  them  *.  By  the  fame  means, 
an  Italian  poet  reprefents  Venice,  which  he 
celebrates,  as  greater  than  Rome  : 

Si  pehigo  Tybcrim  prt^fers,  urbem  adfpice  «- 
iramquc  ; 
lllam  homines  dices y  hancpofui/fe  deos. 

Sanazar. 

Venice  becomes  grand  by  the  metaphorical 
ufe  of  pclagus,  and  by  the  relation  which  it  is 
faid  to  bear  to  the  gods ;  and  its  grandeur  is 
increafed  by  comparifon  with  Rome,  acknow- 
ledged great,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  purpofely 
degraded,  by  the  oppofition  of  Tyber  to pelagus, 
and  its  relation  to  men.  The  power  of  im- 
parting fublimity  to  objeds  which  naturally 
have  it  not,  by  giving  them  a  relation  to 
others,  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  the  arts 
which   imitate  by  language  j  for  the  reft  can 

attain 

ErS«  i$or  wX«?-«c  ^fvya^f  ittpacf  ato^oTraiAu;^ 
Aaa:    Orprioq  »t)  MilyJoio?  erTtSioio, 
0»  J*  TOT   lrf»riui]o  w«p   t}(Bai  Dayyasioio. 
K«»  yaf  lyuf  iv'txefof  i<^ii  ^it*  To(V»r  i>^i)(Brirp 
Hfx«Ti  Tu,  oTi  t)X9o» 'A|i*a^oM{  aiTtarnpt* 
AXX    ua  ol  rorot  riaar,  c'coi  ixixvins  'A;^«wi. 

lA.  y'.  Vfr.  184. 
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attain  the  fublime,  only  by  copying  fuch  ob- 
jeds  as  are  thcmfclves  poflefled  of  that  qua- 
lity *. 

The  principles  which  we  have  laid  down 
explain  alfo  the  fublime  of  mufic  :  it  feems  to 
be  derived  in  part  from  the  length  and  the 
gravity  of  the  notes  ;  the  former  conftituting 
a  kind  of  amplitude  to  the  ear  ;  the  latter  con- 
tributing to  tliat  compofure  and  fedate  expan- 
fion  of  the  mind  which  attends  the  perception 
of  fublimity  :  and  it  is  then  completed,  when 
the  artifl,  by  fkiUully  imitating  the  fublime 
pafiions,  or  their  objeds,  infpires  thefe  paflions 
into  his  hearers,  and  renders  them  confcious 
of  their  operation. 

In  order  to  account  farther  for  fublimity  in 
the  works  of  art,  we  may  obferve,  that  this 
quality  leads  us  to  conceive  the  ingenuity,  the 
fkill,  the  abilities  of  the  artifl,  and  to  conceive 
them  with  admiration.  This  admiration  mix- 
es with  the  fentiment  produced  by  the  quali- 
ties of  the   work  itfelf,   and   improves    and 

heightens 

*  It  is  pcrliaps  neceflary  to  lepcaf,  tliat  wc  here  in- 
tend-only the  fublime  precilely  confidcred  ;  fur  the  term 
is  often  ufcd  to  fignify  ;iny  great  excellence  of  tom- 
pofition.  It  is  thus  defined  by  Longimis  :  i?  aitfwTijf  *J 
i^o^f)  Ti{  xiyut  in  t«  v^ri.  In  this  latitude  he  explains  it, 
treating  of  the  nervous,  the  vehement,  and  even  the 
beautiful  and  elegant. 
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heightens  that  fentiment.  This  is  a  caufe 
common  to  all  the  inftances  in  which  the  pro- 
duftions  of  the  fine  arts  inipire  a  perception 
of  fublimity. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  things 
may  be  deflitute  of  grandeur,  and  yet  not  be 
accounted  low  or  mean  ;  but  may,  on  the 
contrary,  poflefs  other  qualities  which  gratify 
us  highly  in  a  different  way.  It  is  only  when 
grandeur  is  requifite  and  expcfted,  that  the 
mere  abfence  of  it  produces  meannefs.  Thus 
a  remarkable  defeat  in  quantity,  in  comparifon 
with  things  of  the  fame  kind  ;  a  refemblance 
in  individuals  of  a  fuperior  fpecics  to  the  or- 
ders below  them  ;  or  the  defed  of  fublimity 
in  compofitions  of  art  or  genius  which  propofe 
to  imitate  originals,  or  treat  fubjedls,  confef- 
fedly  noble,  gives  us  diftafte,  and  infpircs  con- 
tempt. Meannefs  arifes  often  likewife  from 
affociation,  when  low  and  groveling  ideas  are 
fuggefled  ;  as,  when  images  and  fimiles  taken 
from  mean  objefls,  are  applied  to  an  impor- 
tant fubjeft.  Thus  alfo,  words  and  phrafes 
become  mean,  when  they  excite  mean  ideas, 
cither  by  their  proper  fignification,  or  by  their 
being  ufed  only  by  thofc  of  inferior  rank. 

SECT, 
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SECT.        111. 
Of  the  fenfe  or  iajle  of  Beauty, 

Eautiful  objefts  are  of  different  k'mds, 
and  produce  plcafure  by  means  of  diffe- 
rent principles  of  human  nature. 

The  firfl  fpecies  of  beauty  is  that  o{ figure ; 
and  belongs  to  objefts  poffeffed  of  uniformity^ 
'variety,  and  proportion.  Each  of  thefe  qua- 
lities pleafes  in  fomc  degree  ;  but  all  of  them 
united  give  exquifite  fatisfa£lion. 

Facility  in  the  conception  of  an  objed, 
if  it  be  moderate,  gives  us  pleafure  :  the  mind 
thinks  well  of  itfelf,  when  it  is  able  to  form 
its  conception  without  pain  or  labour.  This 
conftitutes  the  value  of  perfpicuity  of  thought 
and  language  ;  which  is  agreeable  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  obfcurity,  as  this  occafions  an  uneafy 
fearch  into  the  meaning  of  the  parts,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  whole,  which  requires  greater 
labour  than  we  are  willing  to  bellow.  Hence 
too  it  is  that  uniformity  and  fmplicity  become 
agreeable.  Objeds  endued  with  thefe  qua- 
lities enter  eafily  into  the  mind  :  they  do  not 
diftraft  our  attention,  or  hurry  us  too  fad 
from  one  fcene  to  another :  each  part  is  di- 
ilindly  and  ftrongly  conceived :  the  view  of 
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a  part  fuggefts  the  whole,  and,  impelling  the 
mind  to  imagine  the  reft,  produces  a  grateful 
exertion  of  its  energy. 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  beautiful  works 
of  nature,  uniformity  is  preferved  in  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  correfpondent  parts.  And 
though  a  perfedly  accurate  regularity  is  avoid- 
ed, both  in  natural  effefts  and  in  the  fine  arts; 
yet  fo  much  of  it  muft  be  retained,  as  to  keep 
the  variety  from  degenerating  into  perplexity 
and  confufion.  Regular  figures  arc  in  gene- 
ral preferred  to  irregular  ;  and  fuch  as  have 
parallel  fides  to  fuch  as  have  not.  Equality  is 
requifite  to  the  beauty  of  every  piece  of  paint- 
ing *.  Even  when  a  perfect  fimilarity  in  the 
appearance  of  the  counterparts  feems  to  be  ftu- 
dioufly  fhunned,  as  in  a  fide-view  of  a  human 
face,  the  attitude  of  the  body,  or  the  profile 
of  a  building;  yet  ftill  it  muft  be  fo  contrived, 
that  though  it  does  not  exhibit  a  fenfation^  it 
may  notwithftanding,  according  to  the  rules 
of  perfpedtive,  fuggeft  the  idea  of  exa£t  uni- 
formity, 

*  Altera  pars  tabulae  vacuo  ne  frigida  campo, 
Aut  deferta  fiet,  dum  pluribus  altera  formis 
Fervida  mole  fua  fupremam  exurgit  ad  oram. 
Sed  tibi  fic  pofitis  refpondeat  utraque  rebus, 
Ut  fi  aliquid  furfum  fe  parte  attotlat  in  una, 
Sic  aliquid  parte  ex  alia  confurgat,  et  ambas 
^(^uiparet,  getninas  cumulatido  aequaliter  oras. 

Frefii.  de  art.  graph  *  ver,  i\i% 
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formity.  To  beftow  fimplicity  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  feparate  phaenomena,  the  philofopher 
traces  them  up  to  common  qualities,  and  ge- 
neral caufes  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  has  done 
fo,  that  the  beauty  of  fcience  begins  *. 

But  uniformity,  when  perfect  and  unmix- 
ed, is  apt  to  pall  upon  the  fenfe,  to  grow  lan- 
guid and  to  fink  the  mind  into  an  uneafy 
flate  of  indolence.  It  cannot  therefore  alone 
produce  pleafure,  either  very  high,  or  of  very 
long  duration.  Variety  is  neceflary  to  enliven  it. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  uniformity  degenerates 
into  dull  formality.  Variety  in  fome  mcafure 
gratifies  the  fenfe  of  novelty,  as  our  ideas  vary 
in  paffing  from  the  contemplation  of  one  part 
to  that  of  another.  This  tranfition  puts  the 
mind  in  aftion,  and  gives  it  employment,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  which  is  agreeable  f. 

In 

*  Uniformity  and  fimplicity  are,  fti  i^ly  fpeaking,  dif- 
tincSt  ideas  ;  tlie  former  implying  the  fimilarity  of  the 
corrcfpondent  parts ;  the  latter,  the  fewnefs  of  unlike 
parts  in  the  whole  objecfl.  But  as  both  pleafe  by  the 
fame  principle,  it  was  judged  unneceflary  precifely  to 
diftinguifli  them  here. 

t  Intricacy,  which  often  greatly  contributes  to  beauty, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  variety  ;  at  Icaft,  its 
agreeablenefs  is  derived  from  the  fame  caufe  j  and  va- 
riety is  moft  naturally  combined  with  uniformity,  intri- 
cacy with  fimplicity. 
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In  the  works  of  nature  we  find  variety  ftu- 
dioufly  fought  after ;  as  in  the  uneven  furface 
of  the  globe  ;  tlie  infinity  of  fliapes  and  hues 
in  the  flowers  that  adorn  it  ;  the  intricate 
windings  of  rivers  ;  the  wildnefTcs  of  nature, 
which  we  even  fet  ourfelves  to  copy  by  art  j 
and  in  ten  thoufand  other  in  fiances.  To  pro- 
cure it,  the  archite(5l  enriches  his  buildings 
with  ornaments  of  different  forms.  In  all 
works  of  tafle,  too  great  uniformity  is  avoid- 
ed by  numberlefs  graceful  attitudes,  by  vary- 
ing of  members,  and  by  contrafting  the  parts  *. 

Were 

•  Inqiie  figurarum  cumuHs  non  omnibus  idem 
Corporis  inflexus,  motiifque  ;  vel  artubus  omnes 
Convcrfis  pariter  non  connitantur  eodem  ; 
Sed  quasdam  in  divcrfa  trahant  contraria  membra, 
Tranfverfeque  aliis  ptignenr,  ct  caitera  frangant. 

Frefn.  de  art.  graph,  ver,  137. 
So  great  is  the  power  of  variety  in  producing  beauty, 
that  an  ingenius  artift,  who  has  lately  analyfcd  it,  re- 
folves  almoft  the  whole  of  it,  not  altogether  without  rea- 
fon,  into  that  principle,  and  defines  tlie  art  of  compofing 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  "  the  art  of  varying  well."  He 
holds  uniformity  no  further  necelTary,  than  it  is  requilite 
to  convey  the  idea  of  reil  or  motion,  without  pofllbility 
of  falling.  But  here  he  goes  too  far.  It  were  eafy  to 
point  out  inflances,  where  uniformity  is  ftudied,  though 
it  cannot  have  any  degree  of  this  cfFe<fl :  and  he  ac- 
knowledges that  beauty  refides  only  in  a  ctmpoftd  vari- 
ety ;  which  neceirarily  implies  a  mixture  of  unifurmity. 
He  indeed  fufficiently  proves,  that  uniformity  is  not  the 

only. 
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Were  the  variety  indeed  boundlefs,  the 
mind  would  be  fatigued  and  pained  with  con- 
tinual fliifting  from  part  to  part,  without  the 
profpeifl  of  any  end  of  its  labour  ;  it  would 
be  difpleafed  and  difgufled,  when  it  found, 
that,  after  numberlefs  efforts  to  conceive  the 
obje6t,  the  endlefs  diffimilitude  and  perplexed 
compofition  of  the  parts  flill  baffled  its  endea- 
vours, and  hindered  it  from  perfecting  its  idea. 
A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  muft  therefore 
be  blended  with  the  variety  of  obje«^s ;  other- 
wife  this  variety,  inftead  of  producing  mode- 
rate energy,  would  fubjeft  us  to  infurmount- 
able  toil,  which  would  make  our  pleafure  foon 
degenerate  into  pain. 

These  two  qualities,  by  thus  moderating 
the  effedls  of  one  another,  increafe  the  plea- 
fure refulting  from  each  ;  giving  the  mind  at 
once  the  oppofite  gratifications  of  facility  and 
aftive  exertion,  mixed  with,  and  mellowing 
one  another. 

Proportion  confifts  not  fo  much  in  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  precifely  meafurable,  as  in 
a  general  aptitude  of  the  ftrufture  to  the  end 
propofcd ;  which  experience  enables  us  inftan- 

E  tancoufly 

only,  or  the  chief  principle  of  perfect  beanty.  Yet  it 
often  by  itfelf  conflitutes  fome  degree  of  it ;  as  in  the 
ftraighi  and  parallel  fides  of  a  canal. 
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taneoufly  to  perceive,  better  than  any  artificial 
methods  can  determine  it.  Its  influence  on 
beauty  is  therefore  derived  from  Jit ne/s*,  a 
principle  which  will  be  illuftrated  prefently* 

A  very  fmall  difproportion  in  any  of  the 
members  of  the  human  body  produces  defor- 
mity. The  leafl  deviation,  in  the  productions 
of  the  fine  arts,  from  the  natural  harmony  of 
the  parts,  always  occafions  a  blemifli. 

There  is  another  kind  of  proportion,  at  lead 
not  wholly  dependent  on  utility,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  appearances  of  things,  when  none 
of  the  parts  are  fo  fmall,  in  refpe(5l  of  one  an- 
other,and  of  the  whole,  as  to  difappear  through 
their  fmallnefs,  while  we  contemplate  the  whole; 
and  when  none  of  them  are  fo  large,  that, 
when  wc  fix  our  view  on  them,  we  cannot  di- 
flindly  perceive  at  the  fame  time  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  and  to  the  other  parts.  Figures, 
the  fides  of  which  are  very  numerous,  lofe  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  which  would  arife 
from  this  variety,  by  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  fides  and  the  diameter.  Works  in 
the  Gothic  tafte,  crowded  with  minute  orna- 
ments, fall  as  much  fhort  of  perfcft  beauty, 
by  their  difproportion,  as  by  their  deviation 
from  fimplicity. 

As 

•See  Hogarth's  jinaljfis  of  hcaitty^  chap.  ix. 
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As  nothing  gives  us  greater  pleafure  than 
what  leads  us  to  form  a  lofty  conception  of 
our  own  faculties,  fo  nothing  is  more  difagree- 
able  than  what  reminds  us  of  their  imperfec- 
tion. On  this  account  it  is,  that  the  want  of 
this  kind  of  proportion  difguils  us.  It  leads  us 
to  entertain  a  low,  and  confequently  ungrate- 
ful, opinion  of  our  capacity,  by  rendering  it  im- 
pofTible  to  form  one  entire  diftindt  conception 
of  the  obje£t.  The  variety  of  its  parts  may 
amufe  us,  and  keep  us  from  attempting  to 
comprehend  the  whole;  and  then,  efpecially  if 
it  be  joined  with  uniformity,  it  will  yield  us 
fome  degree  of  pleafure,  and  conflitute  an  in- 
ferior and  imperfed  fpecies  of  beauty.  But 
ftill  proportion  is  neceflary  for  perfedting  the 
beauty  and  fully  gratifying  a  correal  and  im- 
proved tafte. 

Thus  the  abfence  of  any  one  of  thefe  in- 
gredients, the  want  either  of  uniformity,  of 
variety,  or  of  proportion,  diminifhes  the  beau- 
ty of  objeds :  but  where  all  of  them  are  in 
a  great  meafure  wanting,  deformity  mufl  pre- 
vail. Figures  may  be  defirable  or  valuable  on 
other  accounts  ;  but  without  thefe  qualities 
they  cannot  be  beautifuL 

There  is  another  caufe,  befides  thofc  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  contributes  greatly  to 
render  each  of  thefe  qualities,  uniformity,  va- 
riety 
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riety,  and  proportion,  agreeable,  and  to  rend- 
er the  combination  of  them  a  fource  of  high 
delight.  It  is,  that  they  are  all  indications  of 
dehgn,  uifdom,  and  contrivance  ;  qualities  of 
mind  vvhicli  we  never  fail  to  furvey  with  plea- 
fure.  When  we  behold  uniformity  in  a  work, 
we  naturally  conclude,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
effedl  of  chance,  and  that  it  could  fcarce  be 
formed  without  intention.  When  we  behold 
variety  in  a  work,  we  arc  fure  that  it  could  not 
proceed  from  undcfigniiig,  and  merely  mecha- 
nical caufes  ;  and  are  difpofed  to  fufpedl  at 
leafl:,  that  it  is  the  produdion  of  a  mind.  But 
uniformity  and  variety  artfully  blended  in  the 
fame  objcd,  by  excluding  both  chance  and 
mechanifm,  put  it  beyond  doubt,  that  it  fprings 
from  a  mind ;  that  defign,  and  wifdom,  and  art, 
have  been  employed  in  uniting  thefe  oppofite 
qualities  fo  (kilfully:  we  reft  in  the  conclufion 
with  pcrfc6l  fatisfaOion  ;  we  take  pleafure  in 
conceiving  the  excellence  of  the  caufe,  and  by 
this  the  delight  is  heightened  which  we  find  in 
beholding  the  effeft  that  fuggefts  that  excel- 
lence. Proportion  of  every  kind  is  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  wifdom  of  the  caufe, 
and  indicates  a  higher  degree  of  wifdom;  and 
therefore  it  is  a  fource  of  further  pleafure  in 
contemplating  the  effed.  Thus  the  qualities 
which  conftitute  beauty  of  form,fuggeft  defign, 
and  lead  us  to  mfer  art  and  wifdom  in  the 

caufe. 
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caufe.  The  judgment  is  natural,  immediate, 
and  inevitable.  We  conceive  this  charadcr 
of  the  caufe  with  pleafure ;  and  we  afcribc 
this  pleafure  to  the  vifible  objeds  which  led  us 
to  conceive,  and  to  infer  that  charader.  This 
pleafure  is  in  itfelf  a  fpecies  of  admiration,  and 
therefore  akin  to  the  fentiment  of  fublimity  ; 
but  being  occafioned  by  qualities  in  the  object 
which  produce  a  foft  and  tender  fenfation,  it 
is  modified  by  that  fenfation,  and  aflumes  its 
charader  ;  it  renders  it  more  intcnfcly  plea- 
fant,  but  does  not  alter  its  nature :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  altered  by  it;  it  acquires  that  tend- 
ernefs  and  foftnefs  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
perception  of  beauty,  and  which  diftinguifhes 
it  from  the  more  elevated  emotions  of  the  foul. 

Utility,  or  ihtfitnefs  of  things  for  anfwer- 
ing  their  ends*,  conftitutes  another  fpecies  of 
beauty,  diftind  from  that  of  figure.  It  is  of 
fo  great  importance,  that  though  convenience 
is  fometimes,  in  minuter  inftances,  facrificed 
to  regularity  ;  yet  a  great  degree  of  inconve- 
nience generally  deflroys  all  the  pleafure  which 
fhould  have  arifen  from  the  fymmetry  and  pro- 
portion of  the  parts.  It  is  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence 

•  This,  which  is  the  principle  of  a  diftin<?l  order  of 
beauty,  is  confounded  with  uniformity,  which  is  but  one 
ingredient  in  that  of  figure,  by  Croufar  ;  Traiti  du 
Beau,  paflim. 
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Icnce  of  nature's  works,  that,  at  leafl  in  the 
noblefl  of  them,  the  mofl:  perfect  fitnefs  for 
their  refpeflive  ends  is  united  and  rendered 
confident  with  the  greateft  elegance  of  form*. 
We  pay  a  very  great  regard  to  fitnefs  and  uti- 
lity, in  eftabhfhing  the  ftandard  of  beauty  and 
proportion  in  the  feveral  kinds.  And,  though 
the  mofl  pcrfed  art  falls  infinitely  (hort  of  na- 
ture, in  combining  the  ufeful  with  the  regular; 
yet  none  of  its  produ£lions  is  reckoned  a  ma- 
fterpiece,  in  which  thefe  excellencies  do  not 
meet  f ;  and  to  obtain  utility,  forms  of  inferior 
beauty  are,  for  particular  purpofes,  conflantly 
preferred,  even  where  beauty  is  far  from  be- 
ing neglected.  The  cube,  not  any  of  the  more 
varied  polygons,  is  chofen  for  a  pedeflal,  on 
account  of  its  ftability.  Utility  has  determined, 
though  with  confiderable  latitude,  the  dimen- 
fions  and  general  form  of  mofl  inflruments  and 
works,  without  adhering  to  which,  the  greatefl 
profufion  of  ornament  cannot  render  them 
beautiful  in  the  kind.  Unfitnefs  renders  orna- 
ments difpleafing  when  wrong  applied,  which, 
in  their  proper  place,  might  be  truly  elegant. 
The  fplcndor  of  a  fingle  figure  in  hiflory-paint- 

ing 

•  In  plcrifqiie  rel)us  incredibiliter  hoc  natura  eft  ipfa 
fabricata,— — — — ut  ea  qux  maximam  utilitatem  in  fe 
continerent,  cadem  haberent  plurimum,  vel  dignitatis, 
vel  fxpe  etiam  venuftatis.     Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  3. 

I  Cic.  ibid.    «EN04».  A*o/*m/*.  ^»C.  y'. 
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ing  will  but  augment  its  faultinefs,  if  it  takes 
off  the  eye  from  what  ought  to  be  the  princi- 
pal, and  obftruds  the  effed  which  (hould  be 
produced  by  the  whole.  In  compofition,  the 
mod  refined  reflections,  the  mod  elaborate  de- 
fcriptions,  the  warmeft  pathos,  difpleafe,  if  they 
break  the  unity,  if  they  do  not  promote,  much 
more  if  they  retard  the  main  defign,  to  which 
all  the  parts  (hould  be  fubordinate. 

Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus 

The  impropriety  of  their  pofition  wholly  de- 
faces their  intrinfic  beauty.  In  general,  it  is 
from  the  end  and  defign  of  works  of  genius 
that  their  peculiar  rules  mufl:  be  deduced  : 
this  direfls  the  author  in  the  choice,  difpofi- 
tion,  and  embellilhment  of  the  parts  :  and  by 
this  the  critic  muft:  regulate  his  judgment.  It 
is  from  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  differ- 
ent ends,  that  narration,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
are  fubje£l  to  very  different  laws :  and  from 
the  fame  fource  is  derived  the  diverfity  of  the 
rules  belonging  to  the  fubordinate  branches 
of  each.  Could  fitnefs  be  difpenfed  with,  a 
colledlion  of  fine  fentiments  and  figures  cloath- 
ed  in  agreeable  language,  might  fully  gratify 
our  tafle,  however  unconnedted  they  were 
with  one  another. 

That  we  may  comprehend  the  nature  of 
that  plcafurc  which  is  produced  by  fitnefs,  it 

muft 
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muft  be  obfcrved,  that,  wlienever  we  difcovcf 
in  cffcdts  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity,  or 
well  adapted  complication,  than  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  laws  of  chance  ;  efpecially 
"U'hen  we  recognife  a  fitnefs  for  anfwcring  an 
important  end  ;  we  then  infer,  not  only  in- 
tention, but  art  and  fkill  in  the  caufe  :  which 
implying  mental  excellence  and  perfection,  the 
view  of  it  gives  a  noble  fatisfaftion  ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  faultinefs  of  contrivance,  by  fug- 
gefting  imperfed  fkill,  and  want  of  genius,  dif- 
pleafes  us  greatly.  When  therefore  we  fee  a 
work,  it  leads  us  by  a  natural  affociation  to 
conceive  its  end ;  prone  to  comparifon,  we 
examine  the  propriety  of  the  parts  in  relation 
to  this  end  ;  if  any  of  them  are  prejudicial  to 
it,  we  are  difgufted  with  the  want  of  fkill 
which  this  imperfedion  betrays.  Further, 
we  dwell  in  imagination  on  the  inconveniences 
which  mufl  arife  from  the  unfitnefs  of  the  flruc- 
ture  ;  we  form  flrong  ideas  of  them,  which 
produce  almofl  the  fame  uneafy  fentiments  and 
paflions  as  if  we  actually  experienced  them  j 
and  by  this  mean  they  often  obliterate  all  the 
pleafing  impreflions  which  the  other  qualities 
of  the  objed  might  have  caufed.  But  when, 
on  examination,  the  fitnefs  of  all  the  parts  ap- 
pears, the  fatisfadion  with  which  we  think  on 
the  fkill  and  ingenuity  thus  difplayed,  commu- 
nicates itfclf  to  the  effect  fo  clofely  connected 

with 
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with  it  by  caufation  ;  and,  befides,  we  fympa- 
thetically  enter  into  a  ftrong  feeling  of  the  de- 
light which  mufl:  attend  the  poflelFion  or  ufc 
of  what  is  fo  well  defigned  and  executed. 

The  beauty  of  colours  is  entirely  diflindt 
from  both  the  former,  and  pleafes  us  from 
principles  wholly  different.  Colours  being 
nothing  elfe  but  various  degrees  and  modifica- 
tions of  light,  fome  of  them  are  lefs  hurtful 
to  the  organs  of  fight  than  others  ;  and  are, 
on  that  account,  in  fome  inftances  approved 
as  beautiful. 

Some  colours  again,  by  ihe'ir  Jplendor,  af- 
ford a  lively  and  vigorous  fenfation,  which 
gratifies  us,  by  producing  a  chearful  and  vi- 
vacious difpofition  of  mind  in  contemplating 
them. 

But  the  beauty  of  colours  is,  in  mod  in- 
ftances, refolveable  into  ajfociation  ;  thofe  be- 
ing approved,  which,  either  by  a  natural  re- 
fcmblance,  or  by  cuftom,  or  opinion,  intro- 
duce and  are  connected  with  agreeable  ideas 
of  any  fort  ;  and  thofe  being  difapproved, 
which  have  any  way  become  related  to  dif- 
agreeablc  ones.  The  verdure  of  the  fields  is 
delightful,  not  only  by  being  inoffenfive  to  the 
eye,  but  chiefly  by  its  fuggefting  the  pleafant 
F  idea 
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idea  of  fertility.  Heath  in  bloom  would  form 
a  carpet  agreeable  enough  to  fight,  if  we  could 
feparate  from  its  appearance  the  idea  of  the 
barrenncfs  of  the  mountains  and  wilds  which 
it  covers.  In  drefs,  colours  are  either  beauti- 
ful or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  idea  which  they  lead  us  to  form  of  the  fta- 
tion,  fentiments,  and  character  of  the  wearer. 

In  fomc  cafes,  a  particular  drefs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  eflablifhed  manners,  fuggefls  to  the 
generality  nearly  the  fame  idea.  Where-ever 
this  general  connexion  takes  place,  it  forms  a 
kind  of  flandard  in  drefs,  for  perfons  in  cer- 
tain ftations  or  profeflions.  We  come  to  per- 
ceive a  propriety  in  conforming  to  it ;  and  we 
are  difpleafed  with  the  indecency  of  deviating 
remarkably  from  it» 

When  the  idea  fuggeftcd  by  drefs  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  perfons,  fo  alfo  is  the  reli(h 
for  the  colour  ;  what  fuggefls  to  one  a  live- 
linefs  and  vivacity  of  turn,  gives  another  the 
idea  of  gaudinefs  and  levity ;  the  fame  drefs^ 
may  convey  to  fome  the  idea  of  gravity  and 
fedatenefs,  to  others  that  of  dullnels  and  au- 
fterity. 

Colours  as  applied  in  painting,  come  un- 
der confideration  here  only  in  rcfpcft  of  their 

delicacy 
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delicacy  and  vivacity;  which,  however  cfti- 
mable,  are  not  yet  of  fo  great  importance,  as 
the  power  they  have  of  reprefenting  grandeur, 
or  beauty  of  figure,  or  of  exhibiting  foHd 
bodies,  by  fuch  an  artful  and  ingenious  imi- 
tation, as  itfelf  delights  us  in  a  way  hereafter 
to  be  explained. 

The  beauty  of  colours  may  be  heightened 
by  the  addition  of  variety ;  a  circumflance 
which  beflows  fome  charms  on  the  mofl  ir- 
regular mixture  of  them,  provided  they  be  of 
themfelves  agreeable  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  fo 
difpofed  as  to  fet  off  to  advantage  the  feparatc 
brightnefs  or  beauty  of  each  other. 

There  is  perhaps  no  term  ufed  in  a  loofer 
fenfe  than  beauty,  which  is  applied  to  almoft 
every  thing  that  pleafes  us.  Though  this 
ufage  is  doubtlefs  too  indefinite,  we  may,  with- 
out a  faulty  deviation  from  precifion,  apply 
this  epithet  to  every  pleafure  which  is  convey- 
ed by  the  eye,  and  which  has  not  got  a  proper 
and  peculiar  name  ;  to  the  pleafure  we  receive, 
cither  when  an  objedt  of  fight  fuggefts  pleafant 
ideas  of  other  fenfes,  or  when  the  ideas  fug- 
gefled  are  agreeable  ones  formed  from  the 
fenfations  of  fight,  or  when  both  thefe  circum- 
ftances  concur.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  beauty  is, 
at  lead  in  part,  refolveable  into  aiTociation. 

THf 
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The  firft  method  of  effeding  beauty,  we 
have  already  feen  exemplified  in  colours, 
which  are  thenifelves  objects  of  fight  introdu- 
cing pleafant  ideas  not  derived  from  fight. 
Thus  alfo  the  ftrudure  of  a  human  face  often 
indicates  good  mental  difpofitions,  which  are 
not  only  themfelves  approved  as  virtuous,  but, 
by  being  approved,  diffufe  a  beauty  over  the 
countenance  in  which  they  are  imprinted  :  but 
bad  affeftions,  expreffed  in  the  look,  throw  de- 
formity upon  the  fined  features. 

In  the  fecond  way  is  produced  the  only 
beauty  of  thought  or  fentiment  which  comes 
properly  under  the  prefent  head  ;  that  beauty 
which  arifes,  when  the  fubjed  defcribed  is 
agreeable  to  fight,  as  light,  flowers,  fields, 
meadows,  groves  ;  or  when  it  is  illuftrated  by 
images  from  things  that  are  in  this  manner 
agreeable.  Ihis  is  one  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty of  paftoral,  and  enters  in  fome  degree  into 
every  kind  of  poetry  *. 

To  the  third  caufe,  or  the  union  of  both 
the  former,  imitations  of  beautiful  originals 
by  figure  and  colour,  owe  their  beauty.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  arts  which  ufe  thefe  in- 

ftrumcnts 

*  The  other  qualities  which  render  fentiments  beau- 
tiful or  agreeable,  as  metapnor,  fable,  antithefis,  mora- 
lity, elevation,  i^c.  belong  to  other  clafles. 
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Aruments  have  greater  advantages  for  imita- 
ting beauty  than  they  have  for  imitating  fub- 
limity.  This  they  can  reprefent,  as  we  have 
feen,  only  by  fuggefling  ideas  of  grand  objeds ; 
but  the  copies  would  not,  if  confidered  as  ori- 
ginals, be  grand  ;  fince  they  are  almofl  ever 
deflitute  of  magnitude,  its  mofl:  eflential  requi- 
fite.  But  imitations  of  beautiful  originals,  in- 
dependent of  their  refemblance  to  thcfe,  are 
beautiful ;  fmce  they  cannot  otherwife  exhibit 
the  beauties  of  the  originals  to  the  thought, 
than  by  their  poflefling  them  in  fome  degree : 
and  often  they  poflefs  them  as  perfectly  as  their 
archetypes.  A  ilatue  has  the  fame  regularity 
and  proportion  as  its  original.  A  painting  may 
equal  the  obje£l  which  it  reprefents,  not  only 
in  fymmctry  and  propriety,  but  in  colour. 

The  clafles  of  beauty  which  we  have  been 
explaining,  are  diftindl  in  their  principles, 
though,  by  reafon  of  the  fimilitude  of  their 
feelings,  they  are  reduced  to  the  fame  genus. 
But  they  are  often  in  things,  varioufly  united, 
and  by  their  union,  they  render  our  fatisfa(flion 
more  intenfe.  In  a  fine  face  all  the  principles 
of  beauty  are  combined.  To  an  exad  fym- 
metry  and  regular  proportion  of  varied  fea- 
tures, and  parts  nicely  adapted  to  their  feve- 
ral  purpofes,  is  fuperadded  complexion,  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  red,  colours  beautiful  in 

thcmfclves. 
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themfelves,  rendered  ftill  more  fo,  by  the  art- 
ful manner  in  which  they  are  difpofed,  and 
by  their  indicating  health  and  freihnefs  ;  and 
the  grace  of  the  whole  is  heightened  by  a 
quick  cxpreflivencfs  of  afpeft,  which  forces 
\is  inflantaneoufly  to  perceive  acutenefs,  faga- 
city,  fedatenefs,  fweetnefs,  or  the  like  amiable 
qualities,  in  the  mind  which  animates  the  ele- 
gant form  ;  while  the  approbation  attending 
this  perception  is  refleded  back  upon  the  face 
vrhich  gave  occafion  to  it. 


SECT. 
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Of  the  fenfe  or  tajle  of  Initiation^ 

EXACTNESS  and  livelinefs  of  imagination 
fupply  us  with  another  pleafure  of  tafte, 
which,  as  it  has  no  peculiar  name,  is  common- 
ly exprefled  by  that  of  beauty ;  and  is  by 
ibme  termed  relative  or  fecondary,  to  diflin- 
guifti   it   from   the   kinds  above    explained, 
■which  are  called  abfolute  or  primary  *.     Wc 
have  a  natural  fenfe  which  is  highly  gratified 
by  a  defigned  refemblancc,  though  there  be 
nothing  agreeable  in  the  original.     Similitude 
is  a  very  powerful  principle  of  aflbciation, 
which,  by  continually  conneding  the  ideas  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  leading  our  thoughts 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  produces  in 
mankind  a  ftrong   tendency  to  comparifon. 
As  comparison  implies  in  the  very  aft  a  gentle 
exertion  of  the  mind,  it  is  on  that  account 
agreeable.      As  a  farther  energy  is  requifite 
for  difcovering  the  original  by  the  copy  ;  and 
as  this  difcovery  gratifies  curiofity,  produces 
an  agreeable  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  dif- 
cernment  and  fagacity,  and  includes  the  plea- 
fant  feeling  of  fuccefs  j  the  recognifing  refem- 
blancc, in  confequence  of  comparifon,  aug- 
ments 

*  See  Hutchefon's  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our 
ideas  of  beauty  and  virtue.  Treat,  i .  fe^.  ^. 
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ments  our  pleafure  *.  And  when  an  imitation 
is  intended^  our  admiration  of  the  fkill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  artift  diff'ufes  itfclf  over  the  efFe(fl 
from  which  that  fkill  is  inferred,  and  completes 
the  delight  which  the  work  infpires. 

Hence  the  rapture  with  which  a  connoifTeur 
beholds  the  capital  performances  of  the  emi- 
nent maffers  in  painting  or  fculpture.  Hence 
the  main  e:j^cellence  of  poetical  or  eloquent 
defcriptions }  the  charaderiflical  perfedion 
of  which  arifes  from  the  author's  judicioufly 
fele6ling  the  mod  effential  and  ftriking  qua- 
lities of  his  fubjeO,  and  combining  them  into 
fuch  a  pidure  as  quickly  raifes  in  the  reader, 
and  ftrongly  imprefles  on  his  mind,  a  lively 
idea  of  the  original.  The  fundamental  beau- 
ty of  metaphor  and  allegory  lies  in  their  infi- 
nuating  the  analogies  of  things  ;  that  of  fimi- 
litude  and  comparifon,  in  their  more  explicitly 
propofing  thefe  analogies.  By  this  they  com- 
municate finenefs  to  a  fentiment.  Moft  of  the 
figures  and  tropes  of  eloquence  derive  their 
grace  from  their  being  fo  employed,  as  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  natural  cxpreffions,  or  the 
objcds,  of  thofc  paflions  and  fentimcnts  which 
aduatc  the  orator,  or  which  be  would  infpire 

into 

*  Aid  yip  Toi/to  ^*\fnat  T«f  itxor«f  op^irlij,  cT»  Wfj^Qeum 
9i*i()ot/»)«t;  /A«»9«»-v»  »cj  9\tt\>My\^tf^aHi  tI  iiK«rw.  APIITOT. 
irift  nei)slixq;y  xi^.  t. 
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into  his  audience.  Improbability,  which  is  a 
want  of  rcfemblance  to  natural  things,  always 
renders  a  fable  or  ftory  Icfs  entertaining  j  and 
if  the  improbability  be  very  great,  or  extend 
to  the  material  parts,  it  often  makes  it  wholly 
naufcous. 

When  excellent  originals  are  imitated,  the 
copies  derive  their  charms,  not  merely  from 
exa£lnefs  of  imitation,  but  alfo  from  the  excel- 
lence which  they  reprefcnt  ;  and  the  gratifi- 
cation which  thcfe  copies  afford,  may  almofl 
as  properly  be  afcribed  to  beauty  or  fublrmity 
as  to  imitation.  As  the  beauty  here  is  com- 
plicated in  its  principles,  it  will  of  confequcnce 
be  alfo  compounded  in  its  cflcdt,  and  will  ra- 
viih  the  mind  much  more  than  either  of  its 
conftituents  alone.  An  Hcrculus,  exhibiting 
proportion,  ftrength,  and  fortitude,  in  perfec- 
tion, mull  be  a  finer  fl:atue  than  the  exacled 
imitation  of  a  Therfites  or  Silenus.  Ihe 
works  of  Polygnotus,  which  reprefentcd  beau- 
tiful objeds,  were  doubtlefs  more  delightful 
than  the  pidures  of  Dionyfius  or  Paufon*, 
however  fkilfuUy  they  might  reprefent  ordina- 
ry or  faulty  objects.  The  ancient  Greek,  or 
the  modern  Italian  painters,  will  always  be 
preferable  to  the  Flcmifh  ;  who,  though  they 

G  imitate 

•fistsv;  »x«^i.      'aPIITOT.  irtf)  n»it)l.  xi<p.  ^  '. 
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imitate  ivell^  do  not  make  a  judicious  choice  of 
fuch  beauties  of  nature  as  defervc  to  be  imi- 
tated *.  The  Margites  of  Homer  could  not 
have  given  us  fo  high  entertainment  as  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Iliad.  A  comparifon,  however 
nicely  fuited  to  the  fubjed,  will  pleafe  ftill 
more,  if  it  be  taken  from  what  conveys  no 
ideas  but  fuch  as  are  noble  and  agreeable  :  and 
indeed,  by  fuggefting  fuch  as  are  ftrongly  the 
reverfe,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  turn  the  mod 
magnificent  fubjed  into  ridicule. 

But  flill  the  force  of  imitation  is  mod  con- 
fpicuous,  when  no  other  principles  concur  to 
heighten  its  effedl :  for  as  it  is  then  pure  and 
unmixed,  we  cannot  queftion,  that  the  whole 
pleafure  of  the  fcntiment  produced,  is  owing 

to 

♦  In  this  particular  tlie  ancient  artifts  were  fo  careful, 
that  they  were  not  contented  with  imitating  the  moft 
perfedl  individuals  they  could  meet  with  ;  but  collcft- 
ing  the  perfetflions  of  many,  they  formed  one  ^^fwirr^/ 
idea  more  complete  than  could  be  drawn  from  any 
fingle   real   exiftence.    "Orwip  TfuVoi'  »tj  to/j  t*  ayi\iAix\x 

TuloK  ^(XTrXailovcru    ot    irait  to   ir«f  Ixifoif  xaXop  (TVMtyaiyot- 

ffn  fj-ioif,  xaeAAoj  i»  vyti?  xj  apIinF  x^  riffjioa-i^Litot  ai/lo  avlu  l^' 
9toy».aa.i\o.  >^  ««  aV  ifpoi?  ffi^x  ixftBh  x*!*  iAn5w«»  ayoA- 
Itotlt  ofioiot.  MAi.  TYP.  Aoy.  {\  KaJ  uJjr  t«  yi  «*^« 
#*^»)  i(po/xo»5»1ij,  itrttirt  i  g«J»o»  i»»  kr^fuvif/rriftivxfi*  «/4,i/*'7i']« 
wiilx  *x°*^*i  **  ""o^*'  avtaY)i\ii  T»  i|  ixartf  J(«^^^«•«,  tnus 
oX«  Ta  viifMia  x«X«  »ro»«Ti  f«»M<&«i.      fiENO<l».      Ato^- 
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to  it  alone.  Its  power  is  indeed  fo  great,  that 
it  not  onl}',  without  the  afliflance  of  other 
principles,  produces  a  confidcrable  degree  of 
pleafure  ;  but  often  recommends  imprrfed  or 
faulty  originals  to  the  imitation  of  the  artift, 
and  makes  him  even  give  them  the  preference 
to  others ;  and  renders  things  grateful  when 
refleded  by  it,  which  would  be  very  ungrate- 
ful if  viewed  diredly.  The  rudefl  rocks  and 
mountains  ;  the  objeds  that  in  nature  are  mod 
deformed  ;  even  difeafe  and  pain,  acquire  beau- 
ty when  {kilfully  imitated  in  painting  *.  It  is 
chiefly  by  copying  imperfedions  and  abfurdi- 
ties  that  mimicry  and  humour  pleafe.  A  per- 
fect imitation  of  charaders  morally  evil,  can 
make  us  dwell  with  pleafure  on  them,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  uneafy  fentiments  of  difapproba- 
tion  and  abhorrence  which  they  excite.  The 
charader  of  lago  is  deteftable,  but  we  admire 
Shakefpear's  reprefentation  of  it.  Nay,  im- 
perfed  and  mixt  charaders  are,  in  all  kinds 
of  writing,  preferred  to  faultlefs  ones,  as  being 
jufter  copies  of  real  nature.  The  pleafant  fen- 
fation  refulting  from  the  imitation  is  fo  intenfe, 
that  it  overpowers  and  converts  into  delight 
even  the  uneafy  impreffions  which  fpring  from 
the  objeds  imitated.     There  can  be  no  flrong- 

er 

*    A  yip  avlat  "Kvitri^u^  cpapif,  Tal»'»  Taj   fixotcif  to?   ftJi' 
f*'r  iyeioleiTut  k^  rtxgwr.     'API£T.  iTi^i  TIqh^*  xi^.  ^* 
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cr  proof  of  the  force  of  imitation  in  conferring 
on  its  effects  the  power  of  pleafing,  than  its 
rendering  thofe  paflTions  agreeable,  wiien  exci- 
ted by  it,  which,  when  produced  in  the  natural 
way,  are  pure  and  unmixed  pain.  Sufpenfe, 
anxiety,  terror,  when  produced  in  tragedy,  by 
imitation  of  their  objedts  and  caufcs,  and  infu- 
fed  by  fympathy,  afford  not  only  a  more  feri- 
ous,  but  a  much  intenfer  and  nobler  fatisfac- 
tion,  than  all  the  laughter  and  joy  which  farce 
or  comedy  can  infpire.  When  thus  fecond- 
arily  produced,  they  agitate  and  employ  the 
mind,  and  roufe  and  give  fcope  to  its  greateil 
activity  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  our  implicit 
knowledge  that  the  occafion  is  remote  or  fic- 
titious, enables  the  pleafure  of  imitation  to 
relieve  the  pure  torment  which  would  attend 
their  primary  operation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  pleafure  of  imitation  arifes  from  a  combi- 
nation of  caufes.  Befidcs  the  aft  of  compari- 
fon,  which  is  the  fame  in  all  inftances,  the  ex- 
aftnefs  of  the  refemblance,  our  difcovery  of  it, 
and  the  art  we  conceive  neceflary  for  produ- 
cing it,  concur  to  make  up  our  gratification. 

Exactness  of  refemblance  is  fcarce  farther 
approved,  than  as  it  evidences  (kill,  and  en- 
ables us  to  difcovcr  the  original.     Caravaggio 

is 
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is  cenfurable  for  too  clofely  following  the  life, 
as  well  as  Giofeppino  for  wantonly  deviating 
from  it  into  fantaftical  extravagances.  Among 
the  andent  ftatuaries  likewife,  Demetrius  is 
cenfured  for  being  too  fludious  of  likenefs, 
and  facrificing  beauty  to  it ;  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count reckoned  inferior  to  Lyfippus  and  Pra- 
xiteles, "who,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  excel- 
led in  producing  likenefs,  carried  it  no  farther 
than  was  confident  with  beauty  *.  Exadnefs  of 
refemblance  may  be  carried  fo  far  in  any  work 
of  genius,  as  to  degenerate  into  difagreeable 
fervihty ;  and  is  eafily  difpenfed  with  when 
the  deviation  from  fimilitude  appears  to  be  the 
refult  of  fuperior  art.  However,  that  inflru- 
ment  of  imitation  is  doubtlefs  the  mod  per- 
fect, which  is  capable  of  producing  the  mod 
perfect  likenefs.  Among  the  fine  arts,  this 
pre-eminence,  in  mod  fubje£ts,  belongs  to 
fculpture  ;  and  more  to  painting,  in  fubjed;s 
perfedly  adapted  to  it,  than  to  poetry. 

But  even  the  imperfe£tion  of  the  indru- 
ment  of  imitation  may  fouietimes  add  merit 
to  the  effe£t.  Though  it  renders  the  refem- 
blance lefs  accurate,  this  very  circumdancc 

inhances 

•  Ad  veritatem  Lyfippum  ct  Praxitelem  accedifTe  op- 
time  affirmant.  Nam  Demetrius  tanqium  nimius  in  ea 
reprehenditur,  et  fuit  fimilitudinis  quam  pulchritudinis 
jimantior.     Q^/iut.  Inftlt,  Orat.  lib.  12.  f«»/*.  xo. 
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inhances  the  pleafure,  by  producing  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  greater  fagacity  in  difcovering 
the  original ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pro- 
du£lion  of  likenefs  with  unapt  materials,  im- 
plying greater  difficulty,  gives  rife  to  an  higher 
approbation  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  artifl.  In 
this  refpeft  painting  is  more  artificial  than 
ftatuary.  For  that  reafon  a  fine  picture  will 
infpire  full  as  great  pleafure  as  a  ftatue.  Its 
reprefcnting  folid  bodies,  only  by  the  difpo- 
fition  of  light  and  fhade,  though  itfelf  a  plane, 
is  a  proof  of  the  highefl  fkill.  Could  a  perfon 
be  formed  to  delicacy  of  tafle,  and  yet  kept 
from  feeing  a  picture  till  he  were  adult,  it  is 
fcarce  conceivable  what  rapture  he  (hould  feel, 
when  he  firfl  difcovered  it  to  be  but  a  plane 
varioufly  fiiaded,  after  having  firmly  believed, 
that,  like  the  objeds  to  which  he  had  been 
accuflomed,  it  had  itfelf  the  prominences  and 
cavities  which  it  reprefents  *.  And  as  every 
difficulty  of  execution  heightens  our  idea  of  the 
ikill  by  which  it  is  furmounted,  rot  only  the 

importance 

*  Hence,  in  the  celebrated  conteft  between  a  painter 
and  a  Ihiiuary,  concerning  the  merit  of  their  arts,  both 
argued  from  real  principles  of  excellence  ;  the  ftatuary 
pleading  the  perfection  of  refemblance  in  his  art ;  the 
painter  the  fuperior  ingenuity  which  his  difcovered. 
The  blind  man  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter.  The 
controverfy  cannot  be  determined,  till  it  is  previofly 
fixed,  which  principle  is,  on  the  whole,  preferable,  ex* 
a<^els  of  refemblance,  or  ikill  in  imitating. 
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importance  of  the  work,  but  alfo  the  difficulty 
of  reprefenting  paflion  and  charadler  by  figure 
and  colour,  increafe  the  beauty  of  hiflory- 
painting.  In  this  view,  poetry,  imitating  by 
inftituted  fynibols,  nowife  refembling  things, 
is,  on  moft  fubje£ls,  more  imperfeftly  mimetic 
than  the  other  arts :  but  this  imperfedion  gives 
it  a  kind  of  merit,  as  that  art  is  able,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  fugged  very  Hvely  ideas  of  its 
objefts.  But  what  conftitutes  its  unqueflion- 
able  fuperiority  to  all  its  fifler-arts,  is  its  pe- 
culiar and  unrivalled  power  of  imitating  the 
noblefl:  and  mofl  important  of  all  fubje^ts,  the 
calmeft  fcntiments  of  the  heart,  and  human 
characters  difplayed  in  a  long  feries  of  con- 
dud.  For,  in  determining  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  imitative  arts,  we  mud  not  only 
eftimate  the  exceirencies  of  the  injiruments  or 
manners  of  imitation  which  they  refpedlivcly 
claim ;  but  alfo  the  moment  of  what  they  imi- 
tate, and  the  value  of  the  ends  to  which  they 
are  adapted*. 

SECT. 

*  All  this  mufl  be  taken  under  confideratton,  in  order 
to  explain  the  nature  of  any  one  of  the  fine  arts  :  and 
it  is  only  after  the  nature  of  each  has  been  unfolded, 
that  we  can  judge  of  their  relative  importance.     Ata^i- 

Iri^a.    v   ti  •I'gvfy   '^  fAq  rir  uviir  tfivot,      APIZT.  ir$^ 
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SECT.       V. 

Of  the  fenfe  or  tajle  of  Harmony. 

THE  fenfe  of  liarniony,  "which  enables  us 
to  perceive  a  kind  of  beauty  in  found, 
not  only  is  convcrfant  in  all  the  arts  "which 
employ  language,  but  itfelf  lays  the  fole  foun- 
dation of  the  art  of  mufic.  By  it  the  ear  de- 
rives from  its  objeds  a  pleafure  fimilar  to  what 
the  eye  receives  from  forms.  This  pleafure 
is  rcfolveable  into  the  agreeablenefs  of  fingle 
founds,  and  into  the  charms  and  energy  of  a 
Ikilful  complication  of  them. 

Single  founds  are  either  loud  or  low, 
acute  or  grave,  (lender  or  full,  even  or  bro- 
ken. To  thefe  qualities  attention  mufl  be 
paid,  if  we  would  pleafe  the  ear.  If  founds 
are  too  loiv^  they  do  not  Itrikc  with  force  e- 
nough  to  gratify  :  if  too  loud^  they  confound 
us.  Great  acutenefs  lacerates  the  organ  :  and 
an  excefs  o^ gravity  renders  the  impreffion  too 
dull  and  fpiritlefs  to  pleafe.  Exility  hinders 
found  from  fufficicntly  filling  the  ear,  and 
thence  is  attended  with  a  perception  of  mean- 
nefs  and  futility:  but/«//and fwelling  notes,  by 
occupying  its  whole  expanfion,  acquire  gran- 
deur, and  infpirc  delight.  Broken  founds 
grate  the   ear,  by  their  harfh  inequalities: 

fmoothneft 
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fmoothnefs  and  evennefs  is  necelTary  to  pre- 
vent  their  being  difagreeable. 

Harmony  prcfuppofes  the  agreeablencfs  of 
the  feparate  notes,  but  it  is  produced  only  by 
a  combination  of  founds.     Tlie  different  com- 
pofitions  of  articulate  founds,    added  to  the 
feparate  qualities  of  each,  render  fonic  words 
harmonious,  others   harfli.     Sonic  articulate 
founds  do  not  eafily  concur  ;    the  tranfition 
from  one  configuration  of  the  organs  of  fpeech 
to  the  other,  is  difficult  and  uneafy  ;   and  the 
hearer  is  led,  by  a  delicate  fympathy  with  the 
fpeaker,  to  feel  this  pain  and  labour.    It  is  the 
frequency  of  fuch  combinations  that  prevents 
euphony  in  any  tongue  ;    and  renders  fome 
languages  lefs  fmooth  and  harmonious  than 
others.     In  fentences,  periods,  and  dicourfes, 
the  harmony,  or  the  afperity,  of  flyle  arifcs 
from  the  repetition  of  founds  and  combinations 
feparately  agreeable  or  difagreeable  :    and  the 
harmony  is  rendered  more  delightful,  by  the 
variety  which  the  length  of  the  compofition 
admits.     The  importance  of  variety  we  fhall 
acknowledge,  if  we  but  refle£t  how  tirefomc 
famenefs  of  cadence  is.    The  fuperior  harmo- 
ny of  poetry  is  produced  by  the  greater  facility 
of  its  combinations,  joined  to  a  confiderable 
degree  of  uniformity^  and  a  regular  proportion 
in  time  \  the   proper  method  of  obtaining 
H  vvhicb. 
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which,  in  every  language,  determines  its  pro- 
fody  :  and  the  variety  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed for  this  end  in  different  languages  in- 
troduces a  fimilar  variety  in  the  genius  and 
meafure  of  their  verfe. 

Whenever  our  pleafure  arifes  from  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  founds,  it  is  a  perception  of  a  com- 
plicated nature  ;  made  up  of  2ifcnfation  of  the 
prefent  found  or  note,  and  an  idea  or  remem- 
brance of  the  foregoing,  which,  by  their  mix- 
ture and  concurrence,  produce  fuch  a  myfte- 
rious  delight,  as  neither  could  have  produced 
alone.  It  is  often  heightened,  likewife,  by 
an  anticipation  of  the  fucceeding  notes.  Hence 
it  proceeds  in  part  that  we  are  in  general  bed 
pleafed  with  pieces  of  mufic  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  our  underllanding  them 
more  thoroughly  counterbalances  the  power 
of  novelty.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  we  often 
acquire  in  time  a  fondnefs  for  what  at  firft;  we 
did  not  highly  relifli ;  the  anticipation  which 
repetition  enables  us  to  make  of  the  fucceed- 
ing note,  fupplying  the  defeat  in  the  fenfatioa 
of  the  prefent,  and  the  idea  of  the  pafl:  found, 
when  difunited  from  it,  cementing  them,  as  it 
were,  and  making  them  run  into  one  another 
without  difficulty  or  harflinefs.  Senfe,  memo- 
ry, and  imagination,  are  thus  conjundively 
employed,  in  exhibiting  to  the  interior  organ 
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a  fucceflion  of  founds,  which,  properly  difpo- 
fed,  efpecially  in  mufic,  fill  us  with  cxquifitc 
delight. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  proper  and  plea- 
Ting  difpofition  of  founds  in  melody  bears  a 
great  refemblance,  in  its  principles,  to  that  ar- 
rangement of  parts  which  conftitutes  the  beau- 
ty of  forms.  It  is  a  fucceflion  of  notes,  bear- 
ing to  one  another  a  regular />r(?/»(?r//c«  in  time; 
fo  •varied  in  their  lengths  and  intervals  *,  as 
to  relieve  fatiety  and  tedioufnefs  j  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  far  uniform^  that  the  tranfitions 
are  all  in  themfelves  agreeable,  fuch  as  arc  ta- 
ken in  by  the  ear  with  eafe,  and  are  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  key  which  governs  the  whole. 

The  fame  principles  are  not  lefs  obvious  in 
harmony  ;  the  fuperior  delight  of  which  fprings 
from  no  other  caufe,  but  its  pofleiTing  fome 
of  thefe  qualities  in  greater  perfcQion.  The 
uniformity,  is  preferved  almofl:  undiminifhed  ; 
the  different  parts  being  fo  combined,  that  no 
diffonance  is  occafioned  by  their  multiplicity  ; 
but  the  concordant  notes,  melted  into  one  an- 
other, ftrikc  the  ear  together  without  confu- 

fion 

♦  As  the  great  force  of  proportion  In  time  is  evident 
from  the  univerfal  attention  that  is  paid  to  it  in  mnfic 
of  every  kind  ;  fo  the  influence  of  variety  of  time  ap- 
pears particularly  in  the  drum;  the  whole  mufic  of 
which  is  owing  to  it  alone. 
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fion  or  diftraftion.  With  this  fimplicity,  an 
immenfe  variety  is  made  confiftert;  each  fe- 
parate  part  being  a  dilVind  feries  of  artfully 
varied  founds ;  the  melody  of  all  the  parts 
being  enjoyed  at  once  j  the  vibrations  of  the 
concords  coinciding,  not  always,  but  at  regu- 
lar periods ;  the  diverfity  of  the  concords  and 
their  fucceflions  producing  a  great  diverfity  of 
harmonies  ;  and  the  judicious  intermixture 
of  difcords  preventing  the  fenfe  from  being 
cloyed  with  fymphony  too  long  continued. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  proportion  is  rendered 
more  confpicuous  and  artful,  by  its  being  pre- 
ferved  in  all  the  parts ;  and  a  new  kind  of  it 
is  introduced  by  their  comparative  (trength. 
So  great  is  the  efficacy  of  thefe  principles, 
that  they  alone  produce  very  high  pleafure, 
though  no  paffion  be  excited  by  the  mufic. 

But  ftill  the  chief  excellence  of  mufic  lies 
in  its  expreffion»  By  this  quality,  mufic  is  ap- 
plied to  a  determinate  fubjed  :  by  this  it  ac- 
quires a  fitnefs,  becomes  adapted  to  an  end, 
and  agitates  the  foul  with  whatever  paffion  the 
artift  chufes  *.    Its  power  to  operate  on  the 

paffions 

•  Hence  different  kinds  of  mufic  may,  in  a  confif^ence 
Vith  their  being  all  agreeable,  anfwer  different  and 
even  oppofite  purpofes.     KatXJy  ,t.\i  U  iroXi'/**;  -rl  tfhxo*^  m-, 

ri   vt0«T^fi»r,  mt)^t  Si  A^vral^ti  rk  KVKXtcr  xj  Kof^or  /«»  if 
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pafTions  is  its  moft  important  virtue.  And  in- 
deed, as  all  fenfations  and  emotions  refembling' 
in  their  feeling,  tend  to  introduce  each  other 
into  the  mind  :  mufic,  producing  by  its  har- 
mony a  pleafant  difpofition  of  foul,  renders  us 
peculiarly  prone  to  every  agreeable  affedion. 
But  it  makes  ufe  too  of  other  inflruments. 
By  the  natural  fitnefs  of  found  for  accomplifli- 
ing  an  imitation  of,  or  aflbciation  with,  their 
objeds  and  natural  expreflions,  it  infufes  into 
the  bread  paffions  correfpondcnt ;  fettles  inta 
calm  ferenity,  melts  into  tendernefs  or  pity, 
fmks  into  forrow,  fooths  into  melancholy,  agi- 
tates with  terror,  elevates  with  joy,  excites  to 
courage,  or  enraptures  with  devotion  j  and 
thus  inexpreflibly  delights  the  foul. 

Ji»3|«  ri  iyKtXtvfmof,  itaXor  Si  U  fvyy  to  afttxXvrtmou 
*HA^IA  ^ir  vraffx  fjLovraif  aM«  to  Tq(  XP£'lA£  ij^  ofionw 
wia»,     MAS,  TCP.  A«y.  {\ 
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SECT.      VI. 

Of  the  fenfe  or  iajle  of  Ridicule, 

N  our  enumeration  of  the  fimple  powers 
which  conflitutc  tafle,  we  muft  not  omit 
that  fenfe  which  perceives,  and  is  gratified  by 
the  odd,  the  ridiculous,  the  humorous,  the 
witty  J  and  v.hofe  gratification  often  produces, 
and  always  tends  to,  mirth,  laughter,  and 
amufement.  Though  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  reft,  it  is  far  from  being  defpicable.  It 
has  a  province,  lefs  important  indeed  than 
that  of  the  others,  yet  both  ufeful  and  agree- 
able. As  they  judge  of  grave  and  moment- 
ous fubjeds,  it  claims  the  fole  jurifdidion  over 
fuch  as  are  more  ludicrous. 

Its  objeft  is  in  general  incongruity,  or  a 
furprifing  and  uncommon  mixture  of  relation 
and  contrariety  in  things.  More  explicitely  ; 
it  is  gratified  by  an  inconfiftence  and  dijfonancc 
of  circumftances  in  the  fame  objed  ;  or  in  ob- 
je£ls  nearly  related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a  ftmi^ 
litude  or  relation  unexpeded  between  things 
on  the  whole  oppofite  and  unlike. 

Jarring  and  incongruous  circumftances 
meeting  in  the  fame  fubjc£l,  forn  an  abfurdi- 
ty,  with  which  we  are  apt  to  be  diverted.  Such 

are. 
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are,  cowardice  in  a  boafler ;  ignorance  in  a 
man,  of  what  he  ought  or  pretends  to  know  ; 
dignity  of  any  kind  blended  with  meannefs  ; 
fentiments  or  flyle  in  compofition  unfuitable 
to  the  fubje£b.  We  are  difpofed  to  combine 
the  parts  of  things  into  a  whole,  and  to  beftow 
upon  them  unity  and  intimate  relation  ;  we 
cxpe£l  that  they  fhould  be  all  confident,  fuit- 
able,  and  of  a  piece ;  and  when  we  find  them 
otherwife,  we  pronounce  them  ridiculous  and 
abfurd. 

We  compare  in  this  light  the  qualities,  not 
only  of  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  alfo  of  fubjeds 
refembling,  or  otherwife  nearly  conne6led  ; 
and  their  contrariety  affeds  us  with  a  fimilar 
fenfation.  An  oppofition  of  characters  and 
behaviour  in  different  perfons,  efpecially  of 
the  fame  family  or  profeflion,  often  forms  a 
diverting  contraft.  A  paffion,  intenfe  in  its 
feeling,  excited  by  a  trifling  caufe,  moves  our 
laughter.  A  glaring  difproportion  betwixt  the 
means  and  the  end,  when  the  means  are  either 
unequal  to  its  attainment,  or  too  laborious  and 
cxpenfive  for  its  importance,  is  on  the  fame 
principle  ridiculous. 

So  cxcurfive  is  the  human  fancy,  that  it 
continually  leads  us  to  compare  things  the 
moil  difTimitar  ^  and  as,  on  the  former  com- 

parifonsy 
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parifons,  the  appearance  of  incongruity,  fo, 
on  this,  the  difcovery  of  unlooked-for  like- 
neflfes,  analogies,  and  relations,  proves  a 
fource  of  pleafure  and  amufement.  Inferior 
animals  provoke  our  mirth,  whenever  they 
mimic  the  adlions  or  fagacity  of  human  crea- 
tures. 

Objects  conceived  to  be  in  any  of  thefe 
ways  incongruous,  always  gratify  the  fenfe  of 
ridicule  :  but  they  may  excite,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  more  important  feeling,  which,  by  oc- 
cupying the  mind,  prevents  our  attending  to 
the  incongruity,  or  extinguiflies  the  fentiment 
thence  refulting,  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  rife. 
Enormous  vice,  though  of  all  things  the  mod 
incongruous  to  the  natural  fyftem  of  our 
minds,  is  never  efleemed  ridiculous  *.  Pain 
or  mifery  is  never  in  itfelf  ridiculous ;  it  can 
become  fuch  only  by  being  accidentally  con- 
ncded  with  unfuitable  circumflances,  and  by 
failing  to  excite  pity  fo  intenfe  as  may  fwallow 
up  the  ludicrous  fenfation. 

WITi  humour  and  ridicule  f ,  are  fkilful  imi. 

tations 

•  Nee  infignis  improbitas,  et  fcelere  juiKfla,  nee  rurfus 
miferia  infignis  agitata  ridetur :  faeinorofos  majore  qua- 
dam  vi,  quam  ridieuli,  vulnerari  volunt ;  mifcros  illudi 
nolunt,  nifi  fe  forte  ja<f^ant.     Cic,  de  Orat.  lib.  2. 

t  Tlie  author  is  well  aware,  that  thefe  three  modes 

of 
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tations  of  odd  and  incongruous  originals ; 
which  pleafe  us,  not  only  by  (hewing  them 
often  more  perfectly  than  we  could  have  our- 
felves  obferved  them,  but  alfo  by  fupcradding 
the  gratification  which  refults  from  imitation. 
This  gratification  is  in  its  own  nature  ferious, 
but  is  altered  by  the  fentiment  which  attends 
the  objeds  imitated,  and  only  ferves  to  height- 
en the  contempt  or  amufement  which  they 
produce. 

In  all  thefe  modes  of  imitation,  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  obje£V,  in  itfelf,  or  in  refpedl  of 
the  imagery  ufed  for  illuftrating  it,  is  obvious. 
When  Butler  reprefents  all  ranks  as  intent  on 
reforming  the  church  and  the  ftatc,  he  cm- 
ploys  a  furprifing  complication  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, in  order  to  ridicule  the  epidemical  dif- 
tradion.  There  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of 
diflfonance  and  relation  j  dijonance,  between 
I  the 

of  imitation  are  widely  difTerenr.  It  would  be  a  very- 
curious  work  to  afcertain  the  peculiar  nature  of  each, 
and  to  mark  its  renl  diftiniflion  from  the  rcfl.  But,  as 
the  fubjeift  is  in  a  great  mvafure  new,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
amined with  accuracy,  or  fo  as  to  produce  conviiflion 
of  the  juftnefs  of  the  theory,  in  a  very  narrow  compafs. 
Aud  a  large  difquifition  Would  be  more  ilian  falls  to  its 
(hare  in  an  inquiry  concerning  tafte  in  general.  It  was 
therefore  judged  proper  to  be  contented  with  pointing 
out  what  is  common  to  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule ; 
arid  with  giving  examples  which  fliow  that  the  tlieory 
here  eftabliflicd  extentla  to  all  of  them. 
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the  ordinary  occupations  of  low  mechanics 
and  the  difficult  and  noble  office  of  legiflation 
and  political  government ;  relation,  not  only 
as  the  perfons  thus  inconfiftently  employed 
are  the  fame,  but  alfo  as  their  demands  of  re- 
drefs  are  generally  exprefled  in  language  adap- 
ted to  the  ftyle  of  their  refpedive  vocations  *. 
The  defcription  of  Hudibras's  learning  be- 
comes witty,  by  the  ftrange  contrail  between 
the  dignity  of  the  fciences  afcribed  to  him, 
and  the  proofs  of  his  underftanding  them, 
drawn  from  the  lowed  inftances  f.  A  hofc 
ufed  for  a  cupboard,  the  bafket-hilt  of  a  fword 

for 

*  Then  tinkers  bauIM  aloud  to  fettle 

Church-difcipline,  for  patching  kettle,  &e^ 

Botchers  left  old  cloaths  in  the  lurch, 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church,  ir*,. 

And  fome  for  old  fuits,  coals,  or  cioak  j 

No  furplices  nor  fervice-book. 

HuHib.part  i.  cant,  a.  ver.  J  36.  i^c, 
+  He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 

Profoundly  fkill'd  in  analytic,  &c. 

He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 

Of  argument  a  man's  no  horfe  ; 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 

And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl ; 

A  calf  an  alderman,  agoofe  ajufticc. 

And  rooks  committee-men  and  trudees,  &c. 

Cant.  I.  vcr.  6 J 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope,  &e. 

In  mathematics  he  was  greatefji^f.  ver,  up. — 188. 
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for  holding  broth,  a  dagger  for  cleaning  fhoes, 
or  toafting  chccfe  to  bait  a  moufe-trap,  pre- 
fent  ideas  ftrikingly  heterogeneous  *.  A  fword 
and  a  dagger  are  fo  unlike  to  a  knight-errant 
and  his  dwarf ;  a  reftive  horfe  to  an  unmana- 
geable body-politic  ;  courage  whetted  by  mar- 
tial mufic,  to  ale  turned  four  by  thunder  j  the 
dawning  of  the  day  to  the  change  of  colour 
in  boiling  a  lobfter  ;  torn  breeches  to  a  leaky 
veffel  J  that,  when  they  are  brought  into  view 
at  once  by  comparifon,  metaphor,  infmuation, 
or  alufion,  their  unexpedted  fimilitude  in  fome 
circumftances  produces  mirth  f.      In  Addi- 

fon's 

*  When  of  his  hofe  we  come  to  treat, 
The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat|  ver.  JOJ. 
His  puiflant  fword  unto  his  fide, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  tied, 
With  balket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  ferve  for  fight  and  dinner  both,  ver.  3JI. 
When  it  had  ftabb'd  or  broke  a  head, 
It  would  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
Toaft  cheefe  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  moufe-trap,  'twould  not  care. 
*Twould  make  clean  flioea,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth.   ver»  3S1. 

\  This  fword  a  dagger  had  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  : 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  tof 
As  dwarfs  upon  Knights-errant  do.  ver.  37^.  920. 931. 
Inflead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 
Which  makes  the  warrior's  ftomach  com«, 

Whofe 
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fon's  humorous  reprefentation  of  Tinfers  ter- 
ror, it  is  the  oddity  and  prepoflerous  nature 
of  the  paflion  that  diverts  us  ;  it  is  contrary 
to  his  profefTed  principles  and  pretended  for- 
titude, and  it  rifes  to  a  violent  panic  on  a  trif- 
ling occafion  *.  When  Swift  ridicules  human 
foibles,  whether  he  makes  the  attack  by  wit, 
or  by  humour,  he  paints  their  incongruity  and 
abfurdity.  Attempts  to  produce  learned  vo- 
lumes by  the  motions  of  a  mechanical  engine  ; 
to  extract  funbeams  from  a  cucumber  ;  to 
build  houfes  downward  from  the  roof ;  to  im- 
prove cobwebs  into  filk  ;  to  foften  marble  for 
pillows  and  pinculhions ;  to  propagate  a  breed 
of  naked  Iheep  ;  arc  palpably  impoflible  or 
ufelefs,  or  both  at  once  \, 

SECT. 

Whofe  noife  whets  valour  fharp,  Tilce  beer 

By  thunder  turn'd  to  vinegar.    Cant.  2.  »cr.  lej. 

The  fun  had  long  fince  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis  t.»ten  out  his  nap, 

And  Hke  a  lobder  boil'd,  the  morn 

From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Part  3,  cant.  3,  ver.  39* 
My  Galligalkins  that  have  long  withftood 
The  winter's  fury  and  incroaching  frofh. 
By  time  fubdu'd,  (wh;»t  will  not  time  fubdue  !) 
An  horrid  chafm  difclofe,  ixe. 

Thus  a  well-fraught  fliip,  ire. 

Sf  Undid  JhiUing, 
•  The  Drummer. 

■j-  Culliver'i  Travels. 
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SECT.      VIL 

Of  the  jenfe  or  tajle  of  Virtue, 

THE  moral  fenfe  is  not  only  Itfelf  a  taft- 
of  a  fuperior  order,  by  which,  in  cha- 
radcrs  and  conduct,  we  diftinguifh  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  excellent  and  the 
faulty  ;  but  it  alfo  fpreads  its  influence  over 
all  the  mod  confiderable  works  of  art  and  ge- 
nius. It  is  never  unregarded  in  fcrious  per- 
formances, and  it  enters  even  into  the  niofl 
ludicrous.  It  claims  2^  joint  authority  with  the 
other  principles  of  tafle;  it  requires  an  attach- 
ment to  morality  in  the  epos  and  the  drama, 
and  it  pronounces  the  quickefl  flights  of  wit, 
without  it,  phrcnfy  and  diflraQion.  Some- 
thing moral  has  infmuated  itfelf,  not  only  into 
the  ferious  defigns  of  Raphael,  but  alfo  into 
the  humorous  reprefentations  of  Hogarth. 

Nay  our  moral  fenfe  claims  authority  fu' 
■perior  to  all  the  reft.  It  renders  morality 
the  chief  requifite  j  and  where  this  is  in  any 
degree  violated,  no  other  qualities  can  atone 
for  the  tranfgreflion.  Particular  beauties  may 
be  approved,  but  the  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
condemned. 

How  great  a  part  of  the  fentlments  pro- 
duced by  works  of  genius,  aiifes  from  the 

exertion 
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exertion  of  this  fenfe,  approving  or  condemn- 
ing, is  too  obvious  to  require  our  dwelling  on 
it.     The  nobleft  and  mofl  delightful  fubjeds 
of   imitation  are  affedions,  charaOers,  and 
actions  :  and  their  peculiar  merit  arifes  almofl 
entirely  from  their  continually  employing  the 
moral  faculty.     By  its  approbation,  more  ef- 
feftually  than  by  any  other  means,  we  be- 
come intcreftcd  for  fome  of  the  perfons  repre- 
fented,  and   fympathife  with  every  change  in 
their  condition.     It  fills   us  with  joyful   ap- 
probation of  the  virtuous  charader,  and  with 
abhorrence,  not  ungrateful  when  thus  exci- 
ted of  the  vicious.    When  profperity  and  fuc- 
cefs  attend  the  virtuous  man,  we  feel  his  good 
defert,  we  rejoice  to  find  it  meet  its  due  re- 
tvard,  we  are  compofed  into  delightful  fcre- 
nity,  complacence,  and  affiance  in  righteous 
providence :  when  he  is  funk  into  difappoint- 
ment  and  adverfity,  we  are  fenfiblcf  that  he 
deferved  it  not,  and  tafle  the  pleafurable  pain 
of  compaffion  for  his  fuftering,  and  virtuous 
refentment  againft  the  authors  of  them.  When 
the  vicious  man  is  profperous,  we  glow  with 
indignation,  we  feel  a  kind  of  melancholy  de- 
fpondence :  when  he  fuffers,  we  become  fen- 
fible  to  the  danger  of  vice,  to  the  terrors  of 
guilt ;   we  allow  his  ill  defert,  but  mix  pity 
Vith  our  blame.    We  are  thus  agitated  by 
thofe  mod  important  paflions,  the  infufion  of 

which 
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which  conflitutes  the  higheft  entertainment 
that  works  of  tafte  can  give. 

But  what   extenfive  influence  the  moral 
fenfe  has  on  tafte  of  every  kind,  it  will  be  un- 
neceflary  particularly  to  defcribe,  if  we  only 
recollect  the  various  perceptions  which  it  con- 
veys.    To  it  belongs  our  perception  of  the 
fairnefs,  beauty,  and  lovelinefs  of  virtue  ;  of 
the  uglinefs,  deformity,   and   hatefulnefs   of 
vice  ;  produced  by  the  native  qualities  of  each 
confidered  fimply.     From  it  is  derived  our 
perception  of  decency,  fitnefs  and  congruity 
in  the  former  ;  of  incongruity,  indecency,  and 
unfitnefs  in  the  latter ;  which  arifes  from  im- 
plicit comparifon  of  them  with  the  flrudure 
and  conftitution  of  the  mind.     By  it  we  per- 
ceive that  virtue  is  obligatory,  right,  and  due ; 
and  that  vice  is  undue,  unlawful  and  wrong : 
the  perception  fprings  from  the  fupremacy  of 
our  approving  and  difapproving  faculty,  as  our 
internal  governor  prefcribing  a   law  of  life. 
The  fame  fenfe  conveys  a  perception  of  merit 
or  good  defert  in  virtue  ;  of  demerit  or  ill  de- 
fert  in  vice ;  a  perception  which  never  fails  to 
be  excited  when  we  think  at  once  of  moral 
and  natural  good  or  evil.   From  this  variety  of 
fenfations  arife  all  the  reflex  pafllons  which  re- 
gard good  or  bad  men  as  their  objeds.     How 
much  thefe  fentiments  and  afiisdlions  enter  into 

the 
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the  perceptions  of  tafl;e>  the  leafl  refledion  will 
inform  us. 

Thus  much  may  fuffice  for  an  analyfis  of 
tafle  into  thofe  fimple  powers  of  human  na- 
ture which  are  its  principles.  There  are  qua- 
lities in  things,  determinate  and  ftable,  inde- 
pendent of  humour  or  caprice,  that  are  fit  to 
operate  on  mental  principles  common  to  all 
men,  and,  by  operating  on  them,  are  naturally 
produdive  of  the  fentiments  of  tafte  in  all  its 
forms.  If,  in  any  particular  inftance,  they 
prove  inefi'edual,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  fomc 
weaknefs  or  diforder  in  the  perfon  who  re- 
mains unmoved  when  thefe  qualities  are  exhi- 
bited to  his  view.  Men  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, affeSed  by  the  qualities  we  have  inve- 
ftigated:  but  thefe  qualities  themfelves  arc, 
without  any  exception,  the  conftituents  of  ex- 
cellence ar  faultinefs  in  the  fcveral  kinds. 
What  is  neccflary  for  perceiving  them  with 
perfed  reliih,  wc  fhall  next  examine* 
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The  formation  of  Tafle  by  the  union 
and  improvement  of  its  fimple  Prin- 
ciples. 

SECT.      I. 

Of  the  union  of  the  Internal  Senfes,  and  the  af 
fiftance  they  receive  from  delicacy  oj  PaJJion, 

NY  one  of  the  internal  fenfes,  exifting  in 
vigour  and  perfe6lion,  forms  a  particu- 
lar fpecies  of  tafte,  and  enables  a  man  to  judge 
in  fome  one  fubjed  of  art  or  genius  :  but  all 
of  them  mud  at  once  be  vigorous,  in  order  to 
conftitute  tafte  in  its  juft  extent.  This  union 
is  neceflary,  not  only  for  giving  it  a  proper 
compafs,  but  aifo  for  perfeding  each  of  its 
exertions. 

Our  fentiments  and  emotions  receive  an 
Immenfe  addition  of  ftrength  from  their  reci- 
procal influence  on  one  another.  Concomi- 
tant emotions,  related  by  their  feeling,  their 
diredion,  or  their  objects,  or  even  without 
any  relation  exifting  in  the  mind  together, 
run  into  one,  and  by  theii  mixture  produce 
K  an 
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an  intenfe  fenfation.  Hence  different  gratifi- 
cations, either  of  the  fame  or  diverfe  fenfes, 
occurring  to  the  mind  at  once,  give  it  a  com- 
plicated joy.  The  ftilnefs  and  ferenity  of  a 
fummer  morning,  the  fweet  fragrance  of 
flowers,  the  mufic  of  birds,  and  a  thoufand 
other  agreeable  circumflances,  are,  even  com- 
monly, obferved  to  beftow  extraordinary  force 
on  the  grandeur  or  beauty  of  rural  fcenes. 

Though  each  objcd  of  tafle  has  fome  lead^ 
ing  character,  by  which  it  rs  peculiarly  fitted 
to  produce  one  principal  fenfation,  it  may,  at 
the  fame  time,  by  \\.%  fubordinate  qualities,  pro- 
duce attendant  feelings,  which  will  render  the 
principal  one  higher  and  more  intenfe,  by  their 
confpiring  with  it.  But  if  the  principles  of 
tafte  adapted  to  thefe,  be  weak  or  deficient, 
we  not  only  lofc  cntirelyyo;?;^'  of  the  pleafures 
which  the  obje£t  might  convey,  but  cannot 
even  enjoy  any  of  them  with  perfect  relifli,  as 
we  are  infenfible  to  the  heightenings  which 
each  receives  from  its  connexion  with  the 
reft. 

None  of  our  fenfations  is  more  able  to  fup- 
port  itfelf  without  foreign  aid,  than  that  of 
grandeur ;  of  which  a  great  critic  reckons  it 
a  neceflary  character,  that  it  pleafes  ftill  more 

the 
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the  oftener  it  is  examined  *.  Yet  every  one 
mud  be  fenfible,  how  much  more  intenfe  it  is 
rendered  by  novelty  ;  for  the  fubUmeft  ob- 
jeds  often  (Irike  us  very  weakly,  or  fcarce  at 
all,  when,  by  long  cuftom,  they  have  become 
familiar.  The  fublimity  of  the  heavens  could 
not  fail  to  enrapture  one  unaccuftomed  to  the 
glorious  fpeftacle.  Though  the  fentiment  of 
fublimity  fills,  and  almoft  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  the  mind,  we  can  yet  receive  along  with  it 
other  pleafureable  feelings,  which  will  increafe 
it  by  their  conjundion.  The  mod  elevating 
objeds  in  nature  may  be  rendered  more  de- 
lightful by  their  beauty  and  utility.  The  mofl 
extenfive  power  may  be  rendered  more  fub- 
lime,  by  its  being  exercifed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  produce  moral  approbation.  Virgil  gives 
a  fublime  idea  of  the  Romans,  when  he  reprc- 
fents  them  as  deftined  for  empire  univerfal,  as 
prefcribing  laws  at  pleafure,  and  forcing  into 
fubjeftion  the  mofl  haughty  oppofers.  But 
he  artfully  renders  it  more  fublime,  by  infi- 
nuating,  that  they  exercifed  their  power  in 

clemency 

f/kii^  iynaretf^tiirrif  tYi  ^la^pta  iry^cloi  ru  y^tyof^itov  ri  OLfo^tupv^ 
fitfbtf  xivlri  ip  at  To  avtt^ti  Jwi^jteirjjf,  «j  «7r»(J|no"»»*  ivK  «« 
$t'  «A»)$i«  tJiJ/ef  H»J.     AOrr.  xtfl  v^.  t/ai.  f '. 
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clemency  to  willing  fubjedbs  *.  This  procures 
our  moral  approbation,  and  augments  the  fen- 
timent  of  grandeur  which  it  accompanies.  In 
archite£lure,  the  feparate  pleafurcs  arifmg 
from  the  beauty,  proportion,  fitnefs,  and  or* 
naments  of  the  parts,  heighten  the  fublime. 
In  painting,  the  fublime  is  generally  attended 
by  the  graceful. 

Poetry  is  a  complication  of  beauties,  re- 
fleQing  by  their  union  additional  luflre  on  one 
another.  The  fublime,  the  new,  the  elegant, 
the  natural,  the  virtuous,  are  often  blended  in 
the  imitation  ;  brightened  by  the  power  of 
fidion,  and  the  richefl  variety  of  imagery  ; 
and  rendered  more  delightful  by  the  harmony 
of  numbers.  When  poetry  is  fet  to  well- 
adapted  mufic,  both  gain  new  power  by  their 
alliance.  The  mufic,  by  exciting  the  requifite 
affedions,  puts  the  mind  in  a  difpofition  to 
conceive  ideas  fuited  to  them,  with  peculiar 
facility,  vivacity,  and  pleafure.  Thefe  ideas 
the  poet  raifes :  and  they,  in  their  turn,  enli- 
ven the  affections,  and  preferve  them  from 
languifhing  or  expiring,  by  rendering  their 
objeds  more  determinate.     But  in  order  to 

experience 

•  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento. 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacifque  imponere  morem, 
Parctrefubjedhi  et  Utbellare  fuperbos. 

vEa.  vi.  84?. 
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cxperienre  this  compound  pleafure,  both  a 
mufical  car  and  a  poetic  tafte  are  requifite : 
the  want  of  either  extinguiflies  one  part  of 
the  delight,  and  very  much  diminifhes  the 
other. 

The  degree  of  force  with  which  objeds 
ftrike  us,  depends  much  on  the  prevailing  dif- 
pofition  of  the  mind.  Things  often  atfe(5t  us 
deeply,  when  we  are  in  an  humour  fuited  to 
them,  though  at  another  time  they  would 
make  fmall  impreflion.  The  fmalleft  injury 
may  produce  fury  in  a  pcrfon  naturally  paf- 
fionate,  or  by  accident  chagrined.  When  the 
temper  of  the  mind  is  fuch  as  gives  it  an  ha- 
bitual turn  to  one  kind  of  fentiments  and  af- 
feflions,  it  enters  into  them,  whenever  they 
occur,  with  extraordinary  fpirit.  As  they  fall 
in  with  its  predominant  bent,  no  force  is  re- 
quired to  adapt  it  to  the  perception  of  them  j 
it  fpontaneoully,  and  even  eagerly  embraces 
them,  as  perfedly  conformable  to  its  frame. 

Now,  as  all  the  obje£bs  of  the  fame  inter- 
nal fenfe,  however  various,  have  their  com- 
mon qualities  j  fo  all  thefe  fcnfes  are  analo- 
gous in  their  principles  and  feeling.  The  fame 
turn  of  mind  is  on  this  account  congruous  to 
them  all.  The  prevalence  and  excrcife  of  any 
one  of  them  difpofes  and  attunes  the  mind  to 

all 
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all  the  reft.  And  this  previous  difpofition  to 
them  beftows  flrength  and  vigour  on  all  their 
exertions.  In  fa6l,  the  kindred  povv^ers  of  taftc 
arc  feldom  difunited.  Where  all  of  them  have 
confiderable  vigour,  one  may  be,  in  compari- 
fon  with  the  reft,  predominant,  either  by  the 
natural  conftru£tion  of  the  mind,  or  by  pecu- 
liar culture :  but  where  one  of  them  is  re- 
markably dull,  or  altogether  wanting,  the 
others  fcarce  ever  appear  in  full  perfedion. 

The  union  of  thefe  powers  has  a  further 
influence  in  forming  tafte,  as  that  union  opens 
a  new  field,  in  which  tafte  may  exercife  itfelf, 
and  in  which  many  flowers  may  be  gathered 
for  adorning  the  native  beauty  of  its  objedls. 
As  the  fine  arts  are  truly  fifters,  derived  from 
the  fame  common  parent  nature,  they  bear  to 
one  another,  and  to  their  original  various  fi- 
militudes,  relations,  and  analogies  *.  One 
who  poflTeflTes  all  the  internal  fenfes  vigorous, 
and  has  employed  them  all  about  their  vari- 
ous objeQs,  is  able  to  trace  out  thefe.  They 
have  charmed  every  genuine  critic ;  and  every 
reader  of  tafte  is  delighted  with  the  metaphors 

and 

♦  Eft  ctiam  ilia  Platonis  vera— vox,  Omnem  doiflri- 
nam  harum  ingenuarum  et  humanarum  artium,  uno 
quodam  focietaiis  vinculo  contineri.  --— Mirus  quidatn 
omniom  quafi  confenfus  doiflrinarum,  concentufque  re< 
peritar.  Cic.  de  Or  at.  I.  j. 
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and  comparifons  which  are  founded  on  the 
perception  of  them.  In  obferving  them  we 
find  a  noble  and  cxquifite  entertainment. 
They  continually  occur  to  an  extenfive  tafle ; 
and,  mingling  with  the  more  immediate  and 
confined  gratification  of  each  power  of  ima- 
gination, increafe  its  delightfulnefs.  As  one 
fciencey  by  fupplying  illuftrations,  makes  an- 
other better  underjlood;  fo  one  art^  by  throw- 
ing luftre  on  another,  makes  it  more  exqui- 
fitely  relijhed.  This  enlargement  of  tafte  places 
one,  as  it  were,  upon  an  eminence  ;  and  not 
only  enables  him  to  take  in  a  wider  profpeft, 
but  alfo  improves  all  the  partsof  it,  by  com- 
paring or  contracting  them. 

In  all  thefe  ways  our  interior  fenfes,  mere- 
ly by  their  union,  tend  to  form  and  perfe£l 
tafte. 

We  may  here  take  occafion  to  mention  a 
principle,  diftindl  from  all  the  internal  fenfes, 
from  which  tafte  will,  in  many  inftances,  re- 
ceive afliftance.  It  is  fuch  ^fenftbility  of  hearty 
as  fits  a  man  for  being  eafily  moved,  and  for 
readily  catching,  as  by  infection,  any  paflion 
that  a  work  is  fitted  to  excite.  The  fouls  of 
men  are  far  from  being  alike  fufceptiblc  of 
impreffions  of  this  kind.  A  hard-hearted 
man  can  be  a  fpe^ator  of  very  great  diftrcfs, 

■without 
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without  feeling  any  emotion :  A  man  of  a 
cruel  temper  has  a  malignant  joy  in  producing 
mifery.  On  the  other  hand,  many  are  com- 
pofed  of  fo  delicate  materials,  that  the  fmall- 
cft  uneafmefs  of  their  fellow-creatures  excites 
their  pity.  A  fimilar  variety  may  be  obferved, 
in  refped  of  the  other  paflions.  Perfons  of 
the  former  cafl  will  be  little  afFeded  by  the 
mod  moving  tragedy  ;  thofe  of  the  latter  turn 
will  be  interefted  by  a  very  indifferent  one.  A 
performance  which  can  infufe  the  keened 
paflions  into  the  breafl  of  an  Italian,  will  af- 
feft  a  Frenchman  very  little,  and  leave  an 
Englilhman  perfectly  unconcerned.  We  are 
apt  to  be  aftoniflied,  when  we  read  of  the 
prodigious  force  with  which  eloquence  wrought 
upon  the  delicate  fpirits  of  the  Athenians ;  and 
feel  fo  little  of  any  thing  analogous  to  it,  that 
nothing  but  the  mod  unexceptionable  evidence 
could  make  it  credible.  This  diverfity  in  the 
formation  of  the  heart  will  produce  a  confider- 
able  diverfity,  in  the  fentiments  which  men 
receive  from  works  of  tafle,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment which  they  form  concerning  them. 

A  VERY  great  part  of  the  merit  of  mofl 
works  of  genius  arifes  from  their  fitnefs  to 
agitate  the  heart  with  a  variety  of  paflions. 
In  the  mod  excellent  mufic,  the  agreeablenefs 
of  the  melody,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  har- 

mony, 
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mony,  are  only  fubfervient  to  the  expreffion. 
It  is  fo  much  the  bufinefs  of  painting  and 
poetry  to  affed  us,  by  infufing  fuitable  paf- 
fions,  that  a  very  ingenious  critic*  has  mifta- 
ken  it  for  the  only  bufinefs  of  thefe  arts.  Some 
kinds  of  poetry  are  addrefled  principally  to 
the  powers  of  imagination,  and  attain  their 
ultimate  end,  by  exhibiting  pidures  of  fuch 
objects  as  gratify  our  internal  fenfes.  Such 
particularly  is  defcriptive  poetry.  But  even 
this  kind  will  foon  grow  languid  and  unenter- 
taining,  if  it  does  not  fupport  itfelf,  by  intro- 
ducing fubjeds  of  an  atFeding  nature.  In 
dramatic  poetry,  and  in  eloquence,  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  to  affed  :  whatever  only  pleafes 
the  internal  fenfes  is  fubordinate  to  this  end, 
and  becomes  faulty^  if  it  be  not  conducive 
to  it. 

Since,  therefore,  the  pathetic  is  a  quality 
of  fo  great  moment  in  works  of  tafte,  a  man 
■who  is  deflitute  of  fenfibility  of  heart  mufl 
be  a  very  impcrfed  judge  of  them.  He  is  a 
flranger  to  thofe  feelings  which  are  of  great- 
eft  importance  to  dired  his  judgment.  If  a 
perfon  pofleffed  all  the  internal  fenfes  in  per- 
fedion,  without  delicacy  of  paflion,  he  could 
cftimate  the  principal  works  of  genius,  only 
L  by 

*  The  Abbe  du  Bos.   See  Refiex.  Critiq.  fur,  la  poc(i» 
ix  fur  la  peinture,  paflim. 
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by  their  inferior  qualities.  In  a  tragedy,  he 
might  perceive  whether  defcriptions  of  na- 
tural objeds  are  beautiful  or  fublime,  whe- 
ther the  charaders  are  natural  and  well  fup- 
ported,  whether  the  fentiments  are  iuft  and 
noble  :  he  might  examine,  with  coldnefs  and 
indifference,  the  beauties  and  the  faults  of  the 
compofition:  but  whether  it  has  accomplifhed 
its  main  end,  whether  the  fable  is  fit  to  pro- 
duce pity  and  terror  in  the  fpedators,  he  mufl 
be  totally  at  a  lofs  to  determine.  In  a  word, 
he  can  have  no  relilh  for  any  thing  that  is  ad- 
drefTed  to  the  heart. 

Delicacy  of  paflion  mufl  be  united  with 
vigorous  internal  fenfcs,  in  order  to  give  taftc 
its  juft  extent.  Where  this  union  takes  place, 
■works  of  genius  produce  their  full  efTed;  and 
infpire  a  complicated  pleafure.  A  man  re- 
ceives adequate  perceptions  of  all  their  qua- 
lities, and  by  this  means  has  it  in  his  power 
to  allow  each  its  proper  weight  in  determining 
his  judgment  concerning  the  merit  of  the 
whole.  Delicacy  of  paflion  may  intereft  a 
perfon  fo  much,  that  he  cannot  for  fome  time 
examine  a  performance  with  critical  exad- 
nefs ;  but  it  gives  him  exquifite  delight  in 
the  mean  time,  and  enables  him  to  pafs  a  juft 
fcntence  at  laft, 

SECT. 
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Of  the  influence  of  Judgment  upon  Tajle, 

THE  completefl:  union  of  the  internaly^/z/tv, 
is  not  of  itfclf  fufficient  to  form  good 
tafte,  even  though  they  be  attended  with  the 
greatcft  delicacy  of  paffion.  They  mufl:  be 
aided  ^\\.h  judgment^  the  faculty  which  diftin- 
guifhes  things  different,  fcparates  truth  from 
falfehood,  and  compares  together  objeds  and 
their  qualities.  Judgment  muft  indeed  ac- 
company even  their  moft  imperfcd  exertions. 
They  do  not  operate,  till  certain  qualities  in 
objects  have  been  perceived,  difcriminated 
from  others  fimilar,  compared,  and  com- 
pounded. In  all  this,  judgment  is  employed : 
it  bears  a  part  in  the  difcernment  and  produc- 
tion of  every  form  that  ftrikes  them.  But  in 
affifling  their  perfe^  energies,  it  has  a  flill 
more  extenfive  influence.  Good  fenfe  is  an 
indifpenfable  ingredient  in  true  tafte,  which 
always  implies  a  quick  and  accurate  percep- 
tion of  things  as  they  really  are. 

That  judgment  may  ccfmpletcly  exhibit  to 
the  internal  fenfes,  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  nature,  it  meafurcs  the  amplitude  of 
things,  determines  their  proportions,  and 
traces  out  their  wife  conftruftion  and  bene- 
ficial 
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ficial  tendency.  It  ufes  all  the  methods  which 
art  and  fciencc  indicate,  for  difcovering  thofe 
qualities  that  lie  too  deep  fpontaneoufly  to 
llrike  the  eye.  It  inveftigates  the  laws  and 
caufes  of  the  works  of  nature :  it  compares 
and  contrafts  them  with  the  more  imperfect 
works  of  art ;  and  thus  fupplics  materials 
from  which  fancy  may  produce  ideas,  and 
form  combinations,  that  will  ftrongly  affc6t 
the  mental  tafte. 

Judgment  finds  out  the  general  characters 
of  eacJj  arty  and,  by  comparing  them,  draws 
conclufions  concerning  the  relations  which 
fubfifl  between  different  arts.  Till  it  has  dif- 
covered  thefe,  none  of  them  can  acquire  that 
additional  power  of  pleafing  which  is  impart- 
ed to  them  by  their  mutual  connexion. 

In  every  art,  a  jufl  performance  confifls  of 
various  parts,  combined  into  one  fyftem,  and 
fubfervient  to  one  defign.  But,  without  the 
exercife  of  judgment,  we  cannot  know  whe- 
ther the  defign  is  fkilfully  profecuted,  whe- 
ther the  means  are  well  adjufted  to  the  end, 
whether  every  member  which  is  introduced, 
has  a  tendency  to  promote  it. 

In  tnuftc,  the  ear  immediately  perceives  the 
pleafurc  refulting  from  each  principle :  but 
judgment^  afluming  the  perceptions  of  that  or- 
gan. 
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gan,  compares  them,  and  by  comparifon  de- 
termines their  refpedive  merit  and  due  pro- 
portion. It  enables  the  ear,  from  the  difco- 
very  of  the  general  relations,  to  diflinguifli 
with  precifion  between  invention  and  extrava- 
gance, to  difcern  the  fuitablenefs  or  unfuitable- 
nefs  of  the  parts,  and  their  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs 
to  fuftain  the  main  fubjed. 

In  painting,  judgment  difcovers  the  mean- 
ing of  the  piece  ;  not  only  remotely,  as  it  is 
the  inftrument  of  that  previous  knowledge 
which  is  neceflary  for  underflanding  it ;  but 
alfo  more  immediately,  as,  from  the  (tru^lurc 
and  relation  of  the  parts,  it  infers  the  general 
defign,  and  explains  their  fubferviency  to  the 
main  end  of  the  whole.  It  compares  the  imi- 
tation with  its  exemplar,  and  fees  its  likenefs. 
It  is  judgment,  working  on  our  experience, 
that  puts  it  in  our  power  to  know,  whether 
the  painter  has  fixed  upon  the  attitudes  and 
airs  in  nature  appropriated  to  the  paiTions,  cha- 
raders,  and  actions  which  he  would  reprefent ; 
and,  when  thefe  attitudes  are  various,  whether 
he  has  chofen  thofe  which  mod  perfedly  cor- 
refpond  with  the  unity  and  propriety  of  his 
defign.  Painting  being  circumfcribed  to  an 
inftant  of  time,  judgment  alone  can  perceive, 
whether  that  inftant  is  properly  feleded,  whe- 
ther the  artift  has  pitched  on  that  moment 

which 
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which  comprehends  the  circumflances  mort: 
eflential  to  the  grand  event,  and  beft  allows, 
without  a  deviation  from  fimplicity,  the  indi- 
cation of  the  other  requifite  circumflances. 
It  eftimates  the  due  proportion  of  all  the  fi- 
gures, in  dignity,  elegance,  and  luflre,  and 
their  due  fubordination  to  the  principal.  In 
fine,  it  is  necefTarily  employed  in  that  exhibi- 
tion of  the  objeft  to  the  fenfes  which  mud  be 
previous  to  their  perception  of  it. 

In  order  to  approve  or  condemn  in  poetry 
or  eloquence,  we  mud  take  into  view  at  once, 
and  compare,  fo  many  particulars,  that  none 
can  hefitate  to  acknowledge  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  a  found  and  vigorous  judgment.  We 
mufl  determine,  whether  the  fable  or  defign 
is  well  imagined  in  congruity  to  the  fpecies  of 
the  poem  or  difcourfe ;  whether  all  the  inci- 
dents, or  arguments  are  natural  members  of 
it  J  which  of  them  promotes  its  force  or  beau- 
ty, or  which,  by  its  want  of  connexion,  ob- 
ftru£ts  the  end,  or  debilitates  its  genuine  ef- 
fect ;  what  degree  of  relation  is  fufficient  to 
introduce  cpifodes,  illuftrations,  or  digreflions, 
fo  that  they  may  appear,  not  excrefcences  and 
deformities,  but  fuitable  decorations.  It  is 
fenfe  which  is  pleafed  or  dlfpleafed  when  thefe 
things  are  determined :  but  judgment  alone 
can  determine  them,  and  prefcnt  to  fenfe  the 

object 
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objedl  of  its  perception.     By  an  accurate  fcru- 
tiny  of  the  various  relations  of  the  parts,  judg- 
ment fixes  that  fituation  in  which  they  will 
appear  with  greateft  advantage,  and  moft  pro- 
mote that  regular  organization  on  which  both 
the  elegance  and  vigour  of  the  whole  depends. 
It  compares  characters  with  nature  ;  and  pro- 
nounces them  cither  real  or   monftruous.     It 
compares   them  with  other  charadlers ;   and 
finds  them  good  or  bad  in  the  kind,  properly 
or  improperly   marked.      It  compares  them 
with  themfelves ;  and  difcovers  whether  they 
are  confident  or  inconfiflent,  well  or  ill  fup- 
ported  J    whether  their  peculiar   decorum  is 
preferved  or  violated.     Truth  and   juftnefs  is 
the  foundation  of  every  beauty  in  fentiment ; 
it  imparts  to  it  that  folidity,  without,  which  it 
may  dazzle  a  vulgar  eye,  but  can  never  pleafc 
one  who  looks  beyond  the  firft  appearance  : 
and  to  afcertain  truth,  to  unmafk  falfchood, 
however  artfully  difguifed,  is  the  peculiar  pre- 
rogative of  judgment.     The  finefl  fentiments, 
if  applied  to  fubjedts  unfuitable,  may  not  only 
lofe  their  beauty,  but  even  throw  deformity 
upon  the  whole  :   and  judgment  alone  per- 
ceives the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  their  applica- 
tion.    This  faculty  arrogates  alfo  to  itfelf,  in 
fome  degree,  the  cognifance  of  ftyle  and  lan- 
guage ;  and,  by  bringing  it  to  the  tcft  of  cu- 
ilom,  difcovers  its  propriety,  purity,  and  ele- 
gance. 
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gance.  Judgment,  not  fatisfied  with  examin- 
ing the  feparate  parts,  combines  them,  and 
the  feelings  which  they  produce,  in  order  to 
cftimate  the  merit  of  the  whole.  It  fettles  the 
relative  value  of  different  poems  and  difcourfes, 
of  the  fame  or  various  kinds,  by  a  fludious 
and  fevere  comparifon  of  the  dignity  of  their 
ends,  the  difficulty  of  attaining  them,  the  mo- 
ment of  their  effeds,  the  fuitablenefs  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  means  employed. 

Thus  in  all  the  operations  of  tafte,  judg- 
ment is  employed  ;  not  only  in  prefenting 
the  fubjeds  on  which  the  fenfes  exercife  them- 
felves  ;  but  alfo  in  comparing  and  weighing 
the  perceptions  and  decrees  of  the  fenfes 
themfelves,  and  thence  pafling  ultimate  fcn- 
tcnce  upon  the  whole. 

But  though  the  reflex  fenfes  and  judgment 
mufl;  be  united,  yet,  in  a  confidence  with  true 
tafte,  they  may  be  united  in  very  different  pro- 
portions. In  fome,  the  acutenefs  of  th^  fenfes  ; 
in  others,  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment^  is  the 
predominant  quality.  Both  will  determine 
juftly  :  but  they  are  guided  by  different  lights ; 
the  former,  by  the  perception  of  fcnfc  j  the 
latter,  by  the  convidion  of  the  underftanding. 
Ont  feels  what  plcafcs  ordifpleafes ;  the  other 
hnov/i  what  ought  to  gratify  or  difguil.     Senfe 

has 
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has  a  kind  of  inflindive  infallibility,  by  means 
of  which,  when  it  is  vigorous,  it  can  preferve 
from  error,  though  judgment  fhould  not  be 
perfect.  Judgment,  by  contemplating  the 
qualities  that  alFetl:  tafte,  by  furveying  its  fen- 
timents  in  their  caufes,  often  makes  amends 
for  dulnefs  of  imagination.  Where  that  pre- 
vails, one's  chief  entertainment  from  works 
of  genius  lies  in  what  he  feels :  where  this  is 
predominant,  one  enjoys  principally  the  intel- 
leftual  pleafure  which  refults  from  difcovering 
the  caufes  of  his  feelings.  This  diverfity  in 
the  form  and  conftitution  of  tafte  is  very  ob- 
fervable  in  two  of  the  greateft:  critics  of  anti- 
quity.    Longinus  is  juftly  chara£terifed 

An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  truji. 
With  ivarmth  gives  fentence, 

In  him  the  internal  fcnfes  were  exqulfitely  de- 
licate ;  but  his  judgment,  thoug*;  good,  was 
not  in  proportion.  On  this  account  he  deli- 
vers juft  fentiments  with  rapture  and  enthu- 
fiafm,  and,  by  a  kind  of  contagion,  infufes 
them  into  his  readers,  without  always  explain- 
ing to  them  the  reafon  of  their  being  fo  affec- 
ted. Ariftotle,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
examine  his  fubjeft,  perfcftly  cool  and  un- 
affeded  j  he  difcovers  no  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion, no  fuch  admiration  or  ecftafy,as  can, with- 
out rcflcdion,  tranfport  his  readers  into  his  opi- 
M  nion. 
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nion.  He  derives  his  decifions,  not  from  the 
livelinefs  of  feeling,  but  from  the  depth  of  pe- 
netration ;  and  feldom  pronounces  them,  with- 
out convincing  us  that  they  are  juft.  Some 
degree  of  the  fame  diverfity  may  be  remarked 
in  Bouhours  and  Boflu  among  the  moderns. 


SECT.       III. 

Tajie  improveable  ;  by  what  means  ;  and  in  ivhat 
refpeds, 

Oth  reflex  fenfe,  and  judgment,  its  aJSb- 
ciate,  are  originally  implanted  in  very 
different  degrees  in  different  men.  In  fome 
they  are  fo  weak  and  languid,  that,  in  many 
inftances,  they  fcarce  at  all  fhow  themfelves, 
and  are  incapable  of  a  very  high  degree  of 
improvement  by  any  education,  care,  or  excr- 
cife.  In  others  they  are  naturally  'vigorous^  fo 
that  they  fpontaneoufly  exert  themfelves  on 
mod  occafions,  determine  with  confiderablc 
accuracy,  and  perceive  with  wonderful  acute- 
nefs.  In  the  former  the  feeds  of  tafle  muff, 
without  the  greateft  culture,  lie  for  ever  la- 
tent and  inadive  :  and  to  the  latter,  culture 
18  far  from  being  unnecefTaTy  j  by  means  of 

it. 
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it,  the  principles  of  tafte  may  be  improved 
very  much  beyond  their  original  perfedion  *. 

We  are  fcarce  poflencd  of  any  faculty  of 
mind  or  body  that  is  not  improveable.  Even 
our  external fenfes  may  be  rendered  more  acute 
than  they  were  at  firfl:.  Perlbns  accuflomed 
to  obferve  diftant  objefls  can  defcry  them 
more  readily  than  others.  Touch  often  be- 
comes much  more  exquifite  in  thofe  whofe 
employment  leads  them  to  examine  the  polifli 
of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  thofe  who  have  no  oc- 
cafion  for  fuch  examination.  Ufe  very  much 
improves  our  quicknefs  in  diftinguifliing  dif- 
ferent fla-vours,  and  their  compofitions.  But 
the  internal  fenfes  may  receive  vaflly  greater 
alterations.  The  former  are  ultimate  princi- 
ples in  human  nature  ;  and  like  the  elemen- 
tal parts,  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  ma^- 
terial  world,  are  in  a  great  meafure  exempted 
from  our  power  :  the  latter  are  derived  and 
compounded  faculties,  liable  to  alteration  from 
every  change  in  that  feries,  or  combination  of 
caufes,  by  which  they  are  produced.     The 

former 

*  II  eft  certain  que  la  nature  ne  fait  pas  toute  feule 
un  bcl  efprit.  La  plus  heureufe  nMiflance  a  befoln  d'une 
bonne  education,  et  de  cet  nfage  du  nionde,  qui  rafine 
rintclligence,  et  qui  fubtilife  le  bon  fens.  4.  Entret, 
d'j4rif}e  et  d* Eugene, 

This  remark  is  as  applicable  to  tafte  as  to  any  other 
ingredient  in  the  idea  exprcfled  by  the  terra  bd  efprit. 
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former  are  more  diredly  fubfervient  to  our 
prefervation  than  our  pleafure  ;  and  therefore, 
like  the  vital  motions,  are  ahnofl:  entirely  fub- 
jc6led  to  the  wifer  government  of  the  Author 
of  our  natures  :  the  latter,  though  highly  con- 
ducive to  our  well-being  and  entertainment, 
are  not  neceflary  to  our  being  ;  and  may,  for 
this  reafon,  without  great  hazard,  be  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  intruded  to  our  own  care,  and 
made  dependent  for  their  perfeiSion  on  the 
confequences  of  our  own  endeavours  to  regu- 
late and  improve  them. 

Taste  very  early  begins  to  ihow  itfelf ;  but 
it  is  at  firft  rude,  inaccurate  and  confined. 
It  is  gradually  formed,  and  by  flow  fleps  ad- 
vances towards  excellence.  Every  exertion  of 
it,  if  properly  applied,  wears  off  fome  defeat, 
corrects  fome  inaccuracy,  flrengthens  fome  of 
its  principles,  or  gives  it  a  relifh  for  fome  new 
obje£l.  Like  all  our  other  powers,  it  is  fub- 
jed  to  the  law  of  habit,  which  is  the  grand, 
indeed  the  only  immediate  means  of  improve- 
ment of  every  kind,  extending  its  power  to 
all  our  faculties,  both  of  action  and  of  percep- 
tion. Every  expedient  for  cultivating  either, 
)8  but  a  particular  fpecies  of  ufe  and  exercife, 
which  derives  its  efficacy  folely  from  the  force 
of  cuftom.  To  the  forming  of  tafte,  peculiar 
means  are  in  their  nature  fuited.    The  fame 

qualities 
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qualities  of  the  mind  which,  by  their  opera- 
tion, produce  the  reflex  fenfes,  will,  by  co- 
operating with  habit,  improve  and  exalt  them. 
Whatever  therefore  ufually  excites  thefe  qua- 
lities and  draws  them  out  into  a£l,  muft  be 
a  mean  of  cultivating  tafte.  It  grows  byfuch 
congruous  exercife,  and  always  holds  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  vigour  of  its  principles, 
the  propriety  and  efficacy  of  the  culture  be- 
llowed upon  it,  and  the  ikill  and  diligence 
with  which  it  is  applied. 

*Tis  eafy  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  tafle  in 
ourfelves  or  others.  Children  difcover  the 
rudiments  of  it.  They  are  pafTionately  fond 
of  every  novelty  j  pleafed  with  order  and  re- 
gularity in  fuch  fimple  inftances  as  they  can 
comprehend ;  delighted  with  a  glow  of  co- 
lours ;  admirers  of  every  form  which  they 
think  auguft:  they  perceive,  often  to  a  furpri- 
fmg  degree,  the  harmony  of  founds  ;  arc 
charmed  with  an  appearance  of  ingenuity  in 
their  diverfions  ;  prone  to  imitate,  and  gra- 
tified by  every  effedl  of  imitation  which  they 
are  capable  of  obferving :  they  are  very  quick 
in  difcerning  oddity,  and  highly  entertained 
with  the  difcovery  of  it :  and  they  will  hard- 
ly ever  fail  of  pafTmg  a  right  judgment  con- 
cerning chara£lers,  when  thefe  characlers  are 
exerted  in  a  feries  of  adions  level  to  their  un- 

derflandlngs. 
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derflandings.  But  a  fmall  degree  of  excel- 
lence fatisfies  them,  a  falfe  femblance  of  it  is 
cafily  impofed  on  them  for  the  true  ;  any  dif- 
guifc  mifleads  them.  The  daubing  of  a  fign- 
poft,  the  improbable  tales  of  nurfes,  the  un- 
natural adventures  of  chivalry,  the  harfli 
numbers  of  Grubflreet  rhyme,  the  grating 
notes  of  a  drolling  fidler,  the  coarfelt  buf- 
foonery, are  fufficient  to  delight  them.  In 
fome,  for  want  of  exercife  and  culture,  the 
fame  groflhtf?,  or  contraction  of  tafle  conti- 
nues always  ;  or  tafte  is  applied  in  a  low, 
perverfe  or  whimfical  manner.  They  may 
defpife  a  relifh  for  cbildijh  trifles  ;  but  them- 
felves  enter  into  important  fubjeds  with  as  little 
relifli  as  the  merell  children ;  or  are  perhaps 
delighted  with  other  trifles,  a  very  little  diifer- 
ent  or  fuperior  in  kind.  Of  drefs  or  equipage, 
of  the  beauties  of  a  tulip,  of  a  fliell,  or  a  but- 
terfly, they  are  accurate  judges  and  high  ad- 
mirers :  but  the  fublimity  of  nature,  the  inge- 
nuity of  art,  the  grace  of  painting,  the  charms 
of  genuine  poetry,  the  fimplicity  of  pafl:oral, 
the  boldnefs  of  the  ode,  the  affeding  incidents 
of  tragedy,  the  juft;  reprefentation  of  comedy  ; 
thefe  are  fubjeds  of  which  they  undcrftand  no- 
thing, of  which  they  can  form  no  judgment. 
Many  who  pretend  to  judge,  having  purfued 
a  wrong  track  of  ftudy,  or  fixed  an  erroneous 
ftandard  of  merit,  betray  an  uninformed,  fan- 

taflical. 
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tafliical,  or  perverted  relifli.  It  is  only  in  the 
few  who  improve  the  rudiments  of  tafte  which 
nature  has  implanted,  by  culture  well  chofen, 
and  judicioufly  applied,  that  tafte  at  length 
appears  in  elegant  form,  and  juft  proportions. 

Thus  tafte,  like  every  other  human  excel- 
lence, is  of  a  progreflive  nature ;  raifing  by 
various  ftages,  from  its  feeds  and  elements 
to  maturity ;  but,  like  delicate  plants,  liable 
to  be  checked  in  its  growth  and  killed,  or  elfe 
to  become  crooked  and  diftorted,  by  negU- 
gence,  or  improper  management  *.  Goodnefs 
of  tafte  lies  in  its  maturity  and  perfedion. 
It  confifts  in  certain  excellences  of  our  original 
powers  of  judgment  and  imagination  combin- 
ed. Thefe  may  be  reduced  to  four  ;  fenjibi' 
lity,  refinement^  corrednefs,  and  the  proportion 
or  comparative  adjujlment  of  its  feparate  prin^ 
ciples.  All  thefe  muft  be  in  fome  confider- 
able  degree  united,  in  order  to  form  true  tajle. 
The  perfon  in  whom  they  meet,  acquires  au- 
thority 

*Le  fentiment  dont  je  parle  eft  danstousleshommes, 
mais  comme  ils  n'ont  pas  rous  les  oreilles  et  les  yeux 
egalement  bons,  de  meme  ils  n'ont  pas  tons  le  ftntimcnt 
egalemeot  parfait.  Lt-s  uns  Tont  meillcDrs  que  les  au- 
tre?, ou  bien  parce  que  leurs  organes  font  naturelle- 
ment  mieux  composes,  ou  bien  parce  qu'ils  I'orir  pcrfec- 
tionne  par  I'ufage  frequent  qu'ils  en  ont  fait,  et  par 
I'experience.  Refiex,  Crif,  ftit  la  poefie  tt  fur  tafeia- 
turc,  p^rt  3.  §  23. 
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thority  and  influence,  and  forms  juft  deci- 
fions ;  which  may  be  rejc6led  by  the  caprice 
of  fome,  but  are  fure  to  gain  general  acknow- 
ledgment. This  excellence  of  tafte  iuppofes, 
not  only  culture,  but  culture  judicioujly  ap- 
plied. Want  of  tafte  unavoidably  fprings 
from  negligence;  falfc  tafte,  from  injudicious 
cultivation. 


SECT.       IV. 

Of  Senfibility  of  Tajle* 

IN  order  to  form  a  fine  tafte,  the  mental 
powers  which  compofc  it,  muft  poflefs  ex- 
^\^\X.t  fenftbility  and  delicacy  ;  muft  be 

Feelingly  alive 

To  each  fine  impulfe. 

There  is  naturally  a  vaft  difference  among 
mankind,  in  the  acutenefs  of  all  their  percep- 
tive powers.  They  are  in  forae,  of  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a  ft:ru6ture,  that  they  2iVcJlrongly 
qffe&ed  both  with  pleafure  and  pain.  In  others, 
their  dulnefs  renders  both  enjoyments  and  fuf- 
ferings  languid.  This  diverfity  is  in  none  of 
our  powers  more  confpicuous  than  in  fq/ie» 
In  fomc,  tajie  is  fo  extremely  fenfiblef  that  they 

cannot 
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cannot  furvey  any  excellence  of  art  or  nature, 
but  with  high  relifh  and  enthufiaftic  rapture  j 
nor  obferve  any  deformity  or  blemifh,  with- 
out the  kecneft  difguft.  Others,  devoted  to 
the  exercife  of  reafon,  the  gratification  of  ap- 
petite, or  the  purfuits  of  gain,  are  pcrfc<fk 
flrangers  to  the  fatisfa6lions,  or  uneafineflcs 
of  taflc  J  they  can  fcarce  form  any  idea  of 
them.  Addifon  mentions  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, who  was  fo  perfectly  incapable  of 
any  impreflion  from  the  charms  of  poetry,  that 
he  read  the  iEneid,  with  no  other  fatisfadion 
than  what  he  derived  from  a  comparifon  of  it 
with  a  map  of  the  travels  of  iEneas. 

Sensibility  very  much  depends  on  the  ort' 
ginal  conflrudion  of  the  mind  ;  it  being,  lefs 
than  any  other  of  the  qualities  of  good  tafle, 
improveable  by  ufe.  The  eflcd  of  habit  oa 
our  perccptiotis  is  the  very  revcrfc  of  that  which 
it  produces  on  our  adive  powers.  It  (Irength' 
cm  the  latter,  but  gradually  dimin}JJ)Cs  the  vi- 
vacity of  the  former.  Cuftom  wears  off  the 
difficulty  of  conception,  which  renders  new 
objefts  peculiarly  agreeable  or  difagreeable. 
They  come  by  repetition  to  enter  the  mind 
with  fo  great  facility,  that  they  give  no  exer- 
cife to  its  faculties  ;  and,  by  confcquence, 
convey  much  lefs  intenfe  delight  or  uncafmefs 
than  at  firft.  Hence  it  would  fcem  to  follow, 
N  that 
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that  the  more  we  are  converfant  with  objefts 
of  tafte,  the  lefs  forcible  our  fentiments  fhould 
be.  And  indeed  the  mofl  unexperienced  feel 
the  mofl  turbulent  and  violent  pleafure  or  pain. 
Ufe  renders  both  more  referred  and  mode- 
rate: 

For  fools  admire,  hut  men  of  fenfe  approve. 

But  flill  we  find  in  fad,  that  an  extenfive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature 
heightens  our  relifh  for  them.  When  we  arc 
accuftomed  to  the  fludy,  we  can  furvey  no 
obje£t  with  indifference  ;  but  receive  higher 
pleafure,  or  more  pungent  difguft,  than  they 
whofe  tafte  is  wholly  unimproved. 

The  following  obfervations  will  account  for 
this  feeming  paradox. 

Were  the  fame  objed,  however  excellent, 
to  be  continually  prefented  to  our  tafte,  it  muft 
foon  lofe  its  charms :  firft  becoming  indiffer- 
ent, and  then  difgufting,  by  the  langour  which 
a  continual  identity  of  exercife  would  introduce. 
Hence  no  natural  fcene,  no  production  of  art 
or  genius,  can  pleafe  us  long,  except  every 
new  furvey  difcovers  beauties  unobferved  be- 
fore, or  gives  us  additional  affurance  of  its  per- 
feftion.  But  the  objeds  of  tafte  arc  infinitely 
various.    One  who  indulges  it  is  continually 

changing 
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changing  his  fubjefts,  and  feeling  pleafures,  or 
pains  really  diftind,  though  in  the  highefl  de- 
gree analogous.  He  thus  preferves  a  fort  of 
novelty^  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  original 
vivacity  of  his  perceptions  :  and  the  continual 
employment  of  tafle  produces  fome  eff'e^s 
which  compenfate,  nay  often  overbalance,  the 
gradual  decay  of  fenfibility  by  repetition. 

It  is  by  enabling  us  to  conceive  objeds  with 
facility^  that  cuflom  diminifhes  the  ftrength  of 
their  impreflions.  But  facility^  if  moderate, 
is  a  fource  of  pleafure  :  it  will  therefore,  by  its 
immediate  influence,  for  fome  time  prevent  our 
delight  from  being  weakened.  Cufl:om  alfo 
renders  our  conceptions,  though  hkjiriking^ 
yet  more  complete  and  accurate.  A  more  per- 
fed  objed  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  than 
could  be,  previous  to  ufe  :  and  its  greater 
■perfeBion  may  increafe  our  approbation  or  dif- 
like,  as  much  as  novelty  did  before.  A  per- 
formance often  fails  to  pleafe  or  difguft,  mere- 
ly becaufe,  having  an  inadequate  idea  of  its 
parts,  we  do  not  obferve  the  qualities  from 
which  thefe  fentiments  fhould  refult.  A  per- 
fon  unfltilled  in  poetry  and  painting  will  fur- 
vey  a  work  with  perfed  indifference,  becaufe 
he  does  not  really  fee  its  beauties,  or  its  blc- 
milhes.  But  let  thefe  be  pointed  out  to  him  by 
one  more  known  in  the  art,  immediately  he  be- 
gins 
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gins  to  approve,  or  difapprove.  Cuflom  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  an  external  monitor,  by  en- 
abling us  to  take  in  at  one  view  a  full  percep- 
tion of  every  quality  on  which  the  excellence 
or  faultinefs  depends. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that  tafle,  be- 
ing a  faculty  of  a  derivative  kind,  implies  in 
its  exertion  mental  anions,  which  are  ftrength- 
ened  by  ufe  and  exercife.  And  their  improve- 
ment tends  to  fupport  the  delicacy  and  liveU- 
nefs  of  its  perceptions.  Cuflom  llrcngthens 
thofe  principles  and  procefles  of  thought  by 
"which  our  reflex  fenfations  are  produced  ;  and 
the  fenfations  mufl:  always  bear  fome  propor- 
tion to  the  vigour  of  their  caufes.  The  mind 
acquires  a  habit  of  enlarging  itfelf  to  receive 
the  fentimeht  of  fublimity,  by  being  accuftom- 
ed  to  expand  its  faculties  to  the  dimenfions  of 
a  large  objed :  by  ufe,  it  becomes  fkilful  in 
compounding  uniformity  with  variety  j  in  mea- 
furing  proportion  j  in  tracing  out  defign ;  in 
judging  of  imitation  ;  in  blending  heteroge- 
neous qualities.  ITiis  expertnefs  gives  force 
and  boldnefs  to  the  fentiments  produced,  and 
heightens  the  attendant  confcioufnefs  of  our 
own  abilities. 

Objects  imprefs  us  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  attention  which  we  be- 
llow upon  them,     Cuftoni  enables  us  to  ap- 
ply 
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ply  our  minds  more  vigoroufly  to  obje^s  than 
we  could  do  at  firfl.  Not  only  is  it  difficult, 
to  form  a  complete  conception  of  new  objeds; 
but,  when  they  excite  neither  furprife  nor  cu- 
riofity,  it  is  fometimes  even  difficult  to  attempt 
conceiving  them,  and  to  bring  ourfelves  flea- 
dily  to  contemplate  them.  Cuflom  wears  off 
this  indifpofition  ;  begets  an  aptitude  and 
previous  bias  to  the  emotions  which  beauty 
and  deformity  infpires  j  and  thus  renders  us 
prone  to  their  peculiar  fenttments.  Works 
of  tafle  fall  in  with  the  predominant  temper, 
and  on  that  account  eafily  engage  the  atten- 
tion, affisd  us  deeply,  and  excite  the  liveliefl 
perceptions.  It  is  remarkable  too,  from  what- 
ever caufe  it  proceeds,  that  we  fet  a  high  va- 
lue on  what  we  have  been  long  accuftomed 
to.  A  man  of  tafle  places  the  plcafures  of 
imagination  in  a  higher  clafs  than  other  men 
are  apt  to  do  ;  he  efleems  them  more  noble 
and  fubflantial :  and  the  opinion  acquired  by 
cuflom,  of  their  value  and  importance,  trans- 
fufes  itfelf  into  each  gratification. 

The  fentiments  of  tafle  depend  very  much 
on  affociation.  So  far  as  they  proceed  from 
this,  cujlom  mufl  augment  them ;  as  cuflom, 
by  adding  a  new  principle  of  union,  renders 
the  connexion  more  intimate,  and  introduces 
the  related  ideas  more  quickly  and  forcibly. 

Cuflom 
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Cuftom  likewife  begets  new  aflbciations,  and 
enables  works  of  tafte  to  fuggeft  ideas  which 
were  not  originally  conneded  with  them :  and 
what  a  furprifing  intenfenefs  the  affociation  of 
ideas,  originally  foreign,  beftows  on  our  per- 
ceptions, both  pleafurable  and  painful,  is  ob- 
vious in  too  many  inftances  to  require  being 
enlarged  on. 

By  the  concurrence  of  thefe  caufes,  the 
fenfibility  of  tafte  is  even  augmented,  notwith^ 
ftanding  the  tendency  of  habit  to  diminijh  it. 
Its  gratification  or  difguft  is  often  more  exqui- 
fite,  than  any  of  the  emotions  which  attend 
appetite  and  paffion.  It  becomes  fo  accute, 
that  iht  fmalleji  beauties  and  blemifhes  have 
force  fufficient  to  afFeft  it.  But  though  the 
yivacity  of  its  perceptions  fhould  fometimes 
decay  by  repetition  ;  yet  cuftom,  producing 
the  other  perfedions  of  tafte,  gives  a  refine- 
ment, elegance,  and  aflurance  to  our  fenti- 
ments,  which  may  compenfatc  their  violence 
at  firft.  Judgment  may  approve  with  the  great- 
eft  confidence  and  juftice,  when  fancy  is  no 
longer  enraptured  and  enthufiaftically  moved. 

Sensibility  of  tafte  arifes  chiefly  from 
the  ftru£lure  of  our  internal  fenfes,  and  is  but 
indireftly  and  remotely  conne£tcd  with  the 
foundnefs  or  improvement  of  judgment.  Infen- 

fibility 
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fibility  is  one  ingredient  in  many  forts  of  falfc 
tafte ;  but  does  not  alone  conftitute  fo  much 
one  fpecies  of  wrong  tafte,  as  a  total  deficience 
or  great  iveaknefs  of  tafte.     Senfibility  maj^ 
fometimes  becomes  excejftve  ;   and  render  us 
extravagant  both  in  hking  and  difliking,  in 
commending  and  blaming.    But  in  truth,  this 
extravagance  proceeds  much  lefs  commonly 
from  excefs  of  fenfibility,  than  from  a  dcfe£l 
in  the  other  requifites  of  fine  tafte;    from  an 
incapacity  to  diftinguifh  and  afcertain,   with 
precifion,  different  degrees  of  excellence,  or 
faultinefs.     Inftead  of  forming  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  beauty  or  deformi- 
ty, we  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation  ; 
and  when  we  want  to  exprefs  our  fentiments, 
can  do  it  only  in  general  terms,  tumid  and 
exaggerated.     If  we  are  difpleafed,  we  figni- 
fy  it,  with  the  inveteracy  of  a  Dennis,  in  terms 
of  general  inventive  ;  and,  without  explaining 
the  caufes  of  our  difapprobation,  pronounce  it 
poor,  dull,  wretched,  execrable.     If  we  arc 
pleafed,  we  cannot  tell  with  what,  how,  or 
why  ;  but  only  declare  it  fine,  incomparable, 
with  the  unmeaning  rapture  of  an  ancient 
rhapfodift,  who,  without  underftanding   the 
principles  of  art,  or  the  fenfe  of  an  author, 
like  a  madman,  really  agitated  by  the  fury 
which  the  poets  feigned,  could  recite  or  pra'ifc 

them 
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them  with  fuch  vehemence,  as  tranfported  him- 
felf,  and  aflonifhed  his  auditors  *. 

*  From  Plato's  dialogue  infcribed  /o,  we  learn,  that 
there  were  men  of  this  charatfler,  who  travelled  through 
Greece,  and  contended  at  the  public  fellivals.  Their 
chief  employment  was,  to  repeat  beautiful  pafTatres 
from  the  poets,  particularly  Homer,  with  a  rapturous 
and  enthufiaftic  pronunciation,  as  if  they  had  an  exqui- 
fite  and  warm  perception  of  their  excellence.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  alio  declaimed  in  praife  of  their  fa- 
vourite verfes  :  This  fecms  to  be  implied  in  the  expref- 
lions,  "TTlfi  7roi»/li  ^txXiyitff  wfjj*  Ojxrifa  "Siycit  x^  iwnofHtf  and 
is  infinuated  by  the  proof  wiiich  Socrates  produces  of 
their  ignorance  of  art,  from  the  capacity  of  every 
real  artift  to  diftinguifli  beauties  from  faults,  and  to 
point  them  out  in  the  works  of  any  performer  in  the 
kind.  Socrates  proves,  from  the  conccflions  of  his  an- 
tagonift,  tliat  neither  did  his  fentiments  proceed  from 
true  tafte,  from  a  vigorous  perception  of  the  beauties  he 
recited,  nor  his  encomiums  from  judgment,  from  a  cri- 
tical Ikill  in  the  principles  of  beauty.  He  therefore,  in 
his  ufual  ftrain  of  irony,  refolves  both  into  an  unaccount- 
able agitation  of  fpirit,  proceeding  either  from  madnefs 
or  from  infpiration  ;  and  with  great  humour  compares 
the  feveral  mufes  to  as  many  magnets.  The  mufe  in- 
fpires  the  poet,  without  any  agency  or  knowledge  of 
his  ;  he,  in  the  fame  manner,  conveys  the  infpiration 
to  his  rhapfodift  ;  and  he  to  his  attentive  hearers  :  juft 
as  the  loadftone,  by  its  imperceptable  and  unaccountable 
influence,  attra<S\s  a  ring  of  iron,  that  a  fecond,  and  that 
a  third. 
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SECT.    V. 
Of  Refinement  of  Tafle, 

Efinement,  or  elegance,  which,  as  well 
as  fenfibility,  is  included  in  the  idea  of 
delicacy,  is  another  quality  requifite  for  form- 
ing a  perfed  tafte. 

Taste  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
that  none  are  pleafed  but  with  fome  degree  of 
real  excellence  and  beauty.  But  a  very  loia 
degree  will  fatisfy  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
nothing  higher.  As  we  can  form  no  fimple 
idea,  till  its  correfpondent  fenfation  has  been 
firft  perceived  ;  fo,  with  refpedt  to  many  of 
our  ideas,  we  are  confined  to  that  precife  de* 
gree  of  which  we  have  had  experience,  and 
cannot  by  any  means  enlarge  them.  Our 
thoughts  can  fcarce  be  raifed  to  a  diftindt  con- 
ception of  higher  pleafure  or  pain,  than  we 
have  actually  felt.  On  this  account  real  ex- 
cellence, however  low,  will  not  only  gratify^ 
but  fill  the  unimproved  fenfe  *.  But  know- 
O  ledge 

♦  Je  ne  comprends  pas  le  bas  people  dans  le  public  ca- 
pable lie  prononcer  fur  les  pcemes  ou  fur  les  tableaux, 
comme  de  decider  a  quel  dcgre  ils  font  cxcellents.  Le 
mot  de  public  ne  renferme  ici  que  les  perfonnes  qui  ont 
acquis  des  lumieics,  foit  par  la  Ie(5lure,  foit  par  la  com- 

mtrc« 
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ledge  of  greater  perfedion  in  the  kind  produ- 
ces nicety ;  makes  our  pleafure,  when  obtain- 
ed, more  elegant ;  but  renders  it  more  difficult 
to  be  obtained.  Thefpis  in  his  cart,  no  doubt, 
charmed  his  contemporaries,  though  his  rude 
and  imperfed  reprefentations  would  have  af- 
forded little  entertainment  to  their  politer  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  accuftomed  to  the  completer  drama  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  coarfe  jefls  of 
Plautus,  not  only  pleafed  the  general  tafte, 
but  gained  the  approbation  of  Cicero  ;  and 
never  loft  their  credit,  till  the  politenefs  of  a 
court  produced  a  refinement  in  wit  and  hu- 
mour *.  A  very  forry  ballad,  or  the  wildefl 
flights  of  ungoverncd  fancy,  arc  admired  by 
the  vulgar  :  but  nothing  inferior  to  the  regular 
invention  and  maflerly  execution  of  Homer 

can 

merce  du  monde.  Elles  font  les  feules  qui  puifTent  mar- 
quer  le  rang  des  poemes  et  dcs  tableaux,  quoiqu'il  fe  ren- 
contre dans  les  ouvrages  excellents  des  beautes  capabfe 
de  fe  faire  fcntir  au  peuple  du  plus  bas  ctage  et  de  I'ob- 
liger  sL  fe  r^crier.  Mais  comme  il  eft  fans  connoiflance 
des  autres  ouvrages,  il  n'eft  pas  en  ctat  de  difcemer  h 
quel  point  le  poeme  qui  le  fait  pleurer,  eft  excellent,  ni 
quel  rang  il  doit  tenir  parmi  les  autres  poemes.  Refiex. 
Crit.  fur  la  paefie  ct  fur  la  peinture,  part  a.  §  22. 

•  At  veftri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  ct 
Laudaverey«?/«  ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque 
(Ne  dicam  ftulte)  mirati :  fi  mode  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  feponere  di«5lum. 

Hor,  Art  Poet,  ver,  270. 
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can  fully  fatisfy  a  perfe£t  tafle.  An  indiffe- 
rent tune  on  a  bad  inftrument  contents  the 
many  :  but  the  imperfection,  or  groffnefs  of 
its  harmony  is  intolerable  to  a  fine  ear. 

Habit,  as  was  obferved,  tends  to  diminifh 
the  fenfibility  of  tafle.  From  this  diminution, 
refinement  in  fome  degree  proceeds.  In  pro- 
portion as  our  gratifications  lofe  their  intenfe- 
nefs  by  repetition,  we  become  indifferent  to 
the  imperfed  degrees  of  beauty  which  fully  fa- 
tisfied  us  before.  We  are  no  longer  touched 
with  ordinary  charms ;  but  acquire  a  kind  of 
avidity,  which  demands  the  utmofl  beauty 
and  perfedion.  Where-ever  this  is  wanting, 
we  feel  a  deficience,  we  are  unfatisfied  and 
difappointed. 

But  refinement  and  elegance  of  tafle  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  improvement  of  judgment. 

Use  mufl  greatly  promote  it,  though,  with- 
out any  cultivation  of  our  faculties,  it  fhould 
only  flore  our  memory  with  ideas  of  a  variety 
of  produdions.  For  we  fhould  thus  be  able 
to  compare  our  prefcnt  objed  with  others  of 
the  kind.  And  though  men  are  well  enough 
fatisfied  with  indifferent  performances  in  every 
art,  while  they  are  ignorant  of  better  j  yet  no 

fooncr 
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fooncr  do  they  become  acquainted  with  what 
has  fuperior  merit,  than  they  readily,  of  their 
own  accord,  give  it  the  preference.  And,  as 
comparifon  has  a  great  influence  on  the  mind, 
many  things  which  might  be  tolerable,  if  view 
ed  by  themfelves,  will  difgufl:,  when  fet  in  com- 
petition with  others.  To  one  who  has  been 
Httlc  converfant  in  works  of  art  or  genius, 
that  may  wear  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  ap' 
pear  to  have  the  merit  of  invention,  which  an- 
other difcerns  to  be  trite  and  common,  or  a 
mere  fervile  copy.  What  has  in  itfelf  fome 
degree  of  fublimity  or  beauty,  often  appears 
mean  or  deformed  by  comparifon  with  forms 
more  augufl  or  graceful.  The  unexperienced 
will  admire,  as  the  effed  of  prodigious  fkill, 
what  one  who  is  acquainted  with  more  artful 
contrivance,  or  more  ingenious  imitation,  cen- 
fures  as  arrant  bungling.  To  a  tafle  refined, 
and  by  praQice  qualified  for  making  compari- 
fons,  an  inferior  fort  or  degree  of  beauty  ap- 
pears a  real  and  pofitive  blemijh  *. 

Habitual 

*  An  ingenious  French  critic  well  remarks  the  im^ 
portance  of  being  enabled  to  form  comparifons,  by  ha- 
ving had  opportunity  of  ftudying  many  excellent  per- 
formances. **  On  ne  parle  pas  de  I'expreffion  nufli 
«*  bien  qui  Pline  et  les  autres  ccrivains  de  I'antiquite  en 
**  ont  parle,  quand  on  ne  s'y  connoit  pas.  D'aillcurs  il 
*'■  fdlloit  que  des  Itatues,  oil  il  fe  trouve  une  exprcflion 

"  aufli 
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Habitual  acquaintance  with  the  obje£ls  of 
tafte,  not  only  thus  fupplies  a  (lock  of  know- 
ledge, but  alfo  wonderfully  improves  the  judg- 
ment. There  is  none  of  our  faculties  on 
which  cuftom  has  a  greater  influence.  Though 
at  firll  it  could  only  difcover  and  diftinguifli 
the  mofl  obvious  qualities  of  things,  it  may,  by 
exercife,  acquire  acutenefs  fufficient  to  pene- 
trate into  fuch  as  are  mofl  latent,  and  to  per- 
ccive  fuch  as  are  mod  delicate.  At  firfl  it  can 
take  in  only  the  fimplefl  combinations  of  qua- 
lities or  fhort  trains  of  ideas ;  but,  by  being 
often  employed,  it  acquires  enlargement ;  and 
is  enabled  to  comprehend,  to  retain  diflindly, 
and  to  compare  with  eafe,  the  mod  complicat- 
ed habitudes,  and  the  largeft:  and  mofl  intri- 
cate compofitions  of  ideas.  In  confequence  of 
culture,  it  difcovers,  in  objeds,  qualities  fit  to 
operate  on  tafle,  which  lie  too  deep  for  the 
obfervation  of  a  novice  j  it  can  invefligate  the 

nicefl 

**  anfli  favante  et  auHi  corre<^e  que  celle  dii  Laocoon, 
**  du  Rotateur,  cie  la  Paix  des  Grets,  rendifTent  Ics  an- 
**  ciens  connoifTcurs  ct  meme  diffitiles  fur  I'exprcflion. 
**  Les  anciens  qui,  outre  les  ftatues  que  j'ai  citees,  a- 
"  voient  encore  unc  infinite  d'autres  pieces  de  compa- 
'*  raifon  excellentes,  ne  pouvoient  pas  fe  tromper  en  ju- 
"  geant  de  rexprefllon  daos  les  tableaux,  ni  prendre  le 
"  mediocre  en  ce  genre  pour  I'exquis,"  Rcfex.  Crit, 
fur  la  pie  fie  f  et  fur  la  peinture,part  i.  §  38*  The  fame 
author  repeats  and  illudrates  this  obfervation  in  many  o. 
thcr  paifages. 
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niccft  and  mofl:  complex  perfe£llons,  and  lay 
open  the  mod  trivial  faults  *.     Hence  what 
was  at  firft  cenfured  as  a  fault,  often,  on  our 
tafte  becoming  refined,  appears  to  be  a  beau- 
ty.    When  reafon  is  weak,  it  lofes  itfelf  in  a 
long  and  intricate  demonftration ;   it  cannot 
retain  the  connexion  of  the  whole ;    it  fees 
nothing  but    confufion,  and  obtains  neither 
convi6lion  nor  delight.     In  like  manner,  in 
matters  of  tafle,  judgment,  when  rude  and 
unimproved,  is  bewildered  amidfl:  the  com- 
plexnefs  of  its  objed,  or  loft  in  its  obfcurity  ; 
and  by  being  baffled  excites  difguft.     But,  as 
foon  as  cuftom  has  enabled  it  to  furmount  this 
difficulty,  and  enlarge  its  views,  it  excites  high 
approbation   of    thofe   beauties   which    were 
formerly  difrelifhed.    As  the  moft  complicated 
reafonings  become  moft  entertaining,  the  moft 
fubtile  excellencies  produce  the  moft  refined  ap- 
probation.    Being  remote,  and  veiled,  as  it 
were,  they  give  exercife  to  our  faculties;  and, 
by  drawing  out  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  conti' 
nue  to  pleafe,  when  the  grojjer  and  more  pal- 
pable qualities  have  entirely  palled  upon  the 
fenfe.     They  arc  like  thofe  delicate  flavours, 
which,  though  not  fo  agreeable  at  firft,  pleafe 

much 

*  Quam  multa  vident  piftores  in  umbris  et  in  eminen- 
tia,  quae  nos  non  videmus  ?  quam  multa,  que  nos  fugiunt 
in  cantn,  exaudiunt  in  eo  genere  exercitaii  ?  Cic.  Acad, 
QutrJ}.  lib.  2. 
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much  longer  than  fuch  as  are  too  lufcious,  or 
too  much  flimulate  the  organ  *.  The  pro- 
fufion  of  ornament  bellowed  on  the  parts^  in 
Gothic  ftrudures,  may  pleafe  one  who  has  not 
acquired  enlargement  of  mind  fufEcient  for 
conceiving  at  one  view  their  relation  to  the 
whole  ;  but  no  fooner  is  this  acquired,  than  he 

perceives 

•  The  truth  of  this  obfcrvation  Cicero,  without  aflign- 

ing  the  caufe,  illuflrates,  in  a  variety  of  inrtanccs,  with 

regard  both  to  tafte  and  the  external  fenfes :    *'  Difficile 

'*  enim  di(flu  eft,  quaenam  caufa  fit,  cur  ea,  quje  maxima 

*'  fenfus  noftros  impellunt  voluptate,  et  fpecie  prima  a« 

**  ccrrime  commovent,  ab  iis  celerrime  faftidio  quodam, 

**  et  fatietate  abalienemur.  Quanto  colorum  pukhritudi- 

'*  ne  et  varietate  floridiora  funt  in  picfluris  novis  pleraque, 

"  quani   in  veteribus  ?    quae  tamen  etiam,  fi  primo  af- 

**  pe(flo  nos  ceperunt,  diutius  non  dele(5lant :  cum  iideni 

*'  nos  in  antiquis  tabulis  ilio  ipfo    horrido  obfoletoque 

"  tcneamur.     Quanto  molliores  funt,  et  delicatiores  in 

**  cantu  flexiones,  et  falfas  voculae,  quam  certx  et  feverse  ? 

*'  quibus  tamen  non  modo  aufteri,  fed  fi,  faepiusfiunt,  mul- 

**  titudo  ipfa  reclamat.    Licet  hoc  videre  in  reliquis  fcn- 

"  fibus,  unguentis  minus  diu  nos  dele<flari,  fumma  et  a- 

**  cerrima  fuavitate   conditis,  quam  his  moderaiis :     et 

**  magis  laudari  quod  terram,  quam  quod  crocum  olere 

**  videatur.    In  ipfo  ta<flu  effe  modum  et  mollitudinis  et 

**  laevitatis.    Qiiinetiam  guftatus,  qui  eft  fenfus  ex  omni- 

*'  bus  maxime  voluptarius,  quippe   dulcitudine   prseter 

*'  coEteros  fenfus  commovetur,  quam  cito  id,  quod  valde 

"  dulce  eft,  afpernatur  ac  refpuit .'  quis  potione  uti,  aut 

<*  cibo  dulci  diutius  poteft  ?  cum  utroque  in  genere  ca, 

"  quae  leviter  fenfum  voluptate  moveant,  facillime  fu- 

"  giant  fatietatem.    Sic  omnibus   in  rebus,  voluptatibus 

"  maximis  faftidium  finitimum  eft."    Cic,  de  Oraf.  lik.  %, 
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perceives  fuperior  elegance  in  the  more  fmiple 
fymmetry  and  proportion  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture. Italian  mufic  gives  fmall  delight  at  firfl: ; 
but  when  once  the  ear  is  opened  to  take  in 
the  complexity  of  its  harmony,  and  the  deli- 
cate relations  of  difcords,  introduced  with  (kiL 
ful  preparations  and  refolutions,  it  then  gives 
cxquifite  delight.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
of  the  refinements  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
of  wit  and  humour.  The  copious  and  varied 
declamation  of  Cicero  will  make  a  quicker  im- 
preflion  than  the  fimple  nervous  eloquence 
of  Demofthenes  ;  but  this  gives  the  highefl: 
and  mofl  durable  fatisfa£lion  to  a  fine  taftc. 
The  polite  and  knowing  are  chiefly  touched 
with  thofe  delicacies  which  would  efcape  the 
notice  of  a  vulgar  eye. 

It  is  poffible  to  acquire  fo  great  refinement, 
efpecially  when  tafle  is  accompanied  with  ge- 
nius, that  we  conceive  in  idea  a  ftandard  of 
higher  excellence  than  was  ever  \v\fafl  produ- 
ced ;  and,  meafuring  the  effeds  of  art  by  this 
abfolute  and  exalted  form,  we  always  mifs  fome 
part  of  that  immcnfity  which  we  have  figured 
out  to  ourfelves  *.     Lionardo  da  Vinci  is  faid 

to 

M.  Antonius— difertos  ait  fe  vidifle  multos,  eloquen- 
tem  omnino  neminem.  Infidebat  videlicet  ia  ejus  raente 
fpecies  eloquentiae,  quam  cernebat  animo,  re  ipfa  non  vi- 
debat.—- Multa  et  in  fe,  et  in  aliis  dcHderan*;;  neminem 

plane 
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to  have  conceived  fo  high  a  ftandard  of  perfec- 
tion, that,  from  defpair  of  reaching  it  in  the 
execution,  he  left  many  of  his  pictures  unfmifli- 
ed.  When  imagination  is  inflamed  and  ele- 
vated by  the  perfedion  exhibited  to  it,  it  goes 
on  of  its  own  accord  to  fancy  completer  efre(5\s 
than  artifts  have  found  means  adually  to  pro- 
duce :  by  reafon  of  fome  unpliablenefs  in  the 
materials  employed,  the  execution  fecms  always 
to  fall  fliort  of  our  conception.  No  performer 
can  excel  in  every  thing  :  each  is  charaderifed 
by  fome  predominant  talent.  The  particular  ex- 
cellence of  one  enables  us  to  difcern  the  faulti- 
nefs  of  another.  And  by  combining  the  vir- 
tues that  are  difperfed  among  the  different  ma- 
flers,  into  one  image ;  as  Zeuxis  produced  an 
Helen,  by  feleding,  from  many  beautiful  virgins, 
the  parts  that  were  in  each  moft  beautiful  *  ; 
we  form  in  our  minds  a  model  of  perfe6lion, 
the  parts  of  which,  though  taken  from  diflerent 
originals,  are  rendered  confident,  by  the  (kill 
with  which  they  arc  articulated.  A  man  of 
P  genius, 

plane  qui  redle  appellari  tloqucns  pofTet  vidcbat. — Ha- 
buit  profe«Sto  comprclienfam  animo  qiiandam  ibrmain 
eloquentis,  cui  qnoniam  nihil  dccrat,  eos,  quibus  aliqiiid, 
aut  plura  deerant,  in  earn  formam  non  poterat  incliulcrc. 
— — — Ipfe  Demofthenes,  quamquain  unns  eminet  inter 
omnes  in  omni  genere  ditendi,  ramcn  non  Temper  implet 
aures  meas  :  ita  funt  avidae  et  capaces  :  et  fcmper  ali- 
quid  immenfum,  infinitumque  defiderant.  Cic.  Oral. 
*  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  35.  cap.  g. 
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genius,  pofTeiTed  of  fo  fublime  a  flandard,  en- 
dued with  fuch  exqulfite  refinement  of  tafte,  in 
whatever  art  he  pradtifes,  will  rcprefent  his  ob- 
jefts,  not  merely  as  they  are,  but,  like  Sopho- 
cles, as  they  ought  to  be  *.  A  tafte  thus  re- 
fined will  not  capricioufly  reje^  whatever  it  per- 
ceives to  be  deficient : 

Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit^  quern  volt  ma- 
nia et  mens  ; 
Nee  femper  feriet ^  quodeunque  minabitur  arcus. 

But  it  can  htfatisjied  zxi^  filled,  only  with  the 
higheft  perfediou  that  is  pradicable. 

Refinement  of  tafte  exlfts  only  where  to 
an  original  delicacy  of  imagination,  and  natu- 
ral acutenefs  of  judgment,  is  fuperadded  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  beft  per- 
formances of  every  kind.  None  fliould  be  ftu- 
died  but  fuch  as  have  real  excellence  ;  and 
thofe  are  chiefly  to  be  dwelt  upon  which  dif- 
play  new  beauties  on  every  review.  The  moft 
confpicuous  virtues  will  be  at  firft  perceived. 
Farther  application  will  difcover  fuch  as  lie  too 

deep 

*  Indeed  the  great  maflers  in  every  art  imitate,  not 
fo  mucli  individual  nature,  as  a  liibliiner  ftandard  whicli 
exifts  only  in  their  own  conceptions.  This  Ariflotic  ob- 
ferves  in  poetry,  trif*  ttomit.  xif .  S'.  The  fanae  is  true  of 
painting.  See  above,  parr.  i.  fe(ft.  4.  This  fulyeJl  is 
explained  with  equal  folidiry  and  elegance,  by  the  author 
of  A  Commentary  and  Nttcs  on  Horace*s  EpiJ}t:  to  the 
Pi/ofSf  not!  on  vcr.  317^ 
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deep  to  ftrike  a  fuperficial  eye  ;  efpecially  if  we 
aid  our  own  acutcnefs  by  the  obfervations  of 
thofc  whofc  fuperior  penetration,  or  more  ac- 
curate ftudy,  has  produced  a  genuine  fubtilty 
of  tafle.  An  able  mafter,  or  an  ingenious  cri- 
tic, will  point  out  to  a  novice,  many  qualities 
in  the  conipofitions  of  genius,  or  the  produc- 
tions of  artj  which,  without  fuch  afliftance, 
would  have  long,  perhaps  always,  remained 
undifcovered  by  him.  And  repeated  difcoveries 
of  this  kind,  either  made  by  one's  own  fagacity, 
or  indicated  by  others,  beget  in  time  an  habitual 
refinement,  a  capacity  of  making  fimilar  ones 
with  facility  and  quicknefs. 

Where  refinement  is  wanting,  tafle  muft 
be  coarfe  and  vulgar.  It  can  take  notice  only 
of  the  grofler  beauties,  and  is  difgufted  only 
with  the  mod  fhocking  faults.  The  thinneft 
difguife,  the  lead  depth  is  fufficient  to  elude  its 
fcrutiny.  It  is  infenfible  to  the  delicacies  of 
art  and  nature  i  they  are  too  fine,  and  make 
too  flight  an  impreflion  to  be  obferved.  As 
favages  can  be  touched  with  nothing  but  what 
excites  the  utmofl  extravagance  of  pafilon,  fo 
a  grofs  and  barbarous  tafle  can  rclifh  nothing 
that  is  not  either  palpable  or  overdone.  Qiaflc 
beauties  it  has  not  acutenefs  to  perceive ;  com- 
plex ones  it  has  not  force  enough  to  compre- 
hend.   Looking  only  to  the  furface,  it  often 

approves 
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approves  what  is  really  faulty  or  defedive,  and 
is  indifferent  to  what  pofleffes  the  utmoft  ele- 
gance. Its  decifions  are,  by  confequence,  dif- 
proportioncd  to  the  real  merit  of  the  objects : 
the  mofl:  glaring,  the  lead  artificial  performan- 
ces are  fure  to  gain  the  preference.  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  that  a  certain  groffnefs,  and 
want  of  refinement  in  the  Englifh  tafle,  allows 
and  even  demands  a  boldnefs,  a  groffnefs,  and 
indelicacy,  in  their  theatrical  entertainments, 
which  would  be  intolerable  to  th^  elegant  tafle 
of  a  French  audience. 

But  an  excefTive  or  falfe  refinement  is  e- 
qually  to  be  avoided  *.  It  is  like  a  weakly  con- 
ftitution,  which  is  difordercd  by  the  minutefl 
accident,  or  like  a  diftempered  ftomach  which 
naufcates  every  thing.  It  is  a  capricioufnefs  of 
mind,  which  begets  an  habit  of  conflantly  pry- 
ing into  qualities  that  arc  remote,  of  difcover- 
ing  imaginary  delicacies,  or  faults  which  none 
elfe  can  perceive  j  while  one  is  blind  to  what 
lies  perfedly  Of)en  to  his  view ;  like  the  old 
philofopher  who  was  fo  intent  on  the  contem- 
plation 

♦  True  tafte  is  a  proper  medium  betwixt  tliefe  ex- 
tremes. "  Ce  difcemement  fait  connoitre  les  chofes 
**  telles  qu'cllcs  font  en  clles-memes,  fansqu'on  demeure 
**  court,  com  me  le  peuple,  qui  s'arrete  a  la  fuperficie  ; 
*'  ni  auffi  fans  qu'on  aille  trop  loin,  comme  ces  efprits 
"  rafincz,  qui  a  force  de  fubtilizer  s'evaporent  en  des  i- 
**  maginations  vaines  et  chimeriques."  Eutret.  4.  d'ylrip* 
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plation  of  the  heavens,  that  he  could  not  fee 
the  pit  that  had  been  dug  diredly  in  his  way. 
Or  it  is  a  minutcnefs  of  tafte,  which  leads  one 
to  fcek  after  and  approve  trifling  excellencies ; 
or  to  avoid  and  condemn  inconfidcrable  ncgli- 
gencies,  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  which  is  un- 
worthy of  true  genius.  Or  it  is  a  faftidioufncfs 
of  judgment,  which  will  allow  no  merit  to  what 
has  not  the  greateji,  will  bear  no  mediocrity  or 
imperfedion  ;  but  with  a  kind  of  malignity, 
reprefents  every  blemifh  as  inexpiable. 

This  depravity  of  tafle  has  led  many  authors, 
ftudious  of  delicacy,  to  fubflitute  fubtilty  and 
unnatural  affedation  *  in  its  (lead.  The  young- 
er Pliny  fays,  "  The  gods  took  Ncrva  from 
*'  the  earth,  when  he  had  adopted  Trajan,  left 
"  he  Ihould  do  any  adion  of  an  ordinary  na- 
**  ture,  after  this  divine  and  immortal  deed. 
"  For  this  noble  work  deferved  the  honour  of 
•*  being  the  laft  adion  of  his  life,  that,  theau- 
"  thor  of  it  being  immediately  deified,  pofte- 
**  rity  might  be  left  in  doubt,  whether  he  was 

"  not 

•  Qiiintilian  marks  ftrongly  fome  features  of  this  vi- 
cious retinement,  as  it  appeared  among  the  orators  of  his 
time.  "  Turn  demum  ingeniofi  fcilicct,  fi  ad  intelli- 
'*  gendos  nos  opus  fit  ingenio.  ■  ■  Nos  melius,  quibus 
"  fordent  omnia  qiix  natura  di<5lavit ;  qui  non  omamen- 
'*  ta  quzrimus^  fed  lenocinia."  Jnft.  Orat,  lib.  8.  pr^cttn 
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**  not  really  a  god  when  he  performed  it*,*' 
This  is  mere  fubtllty,  not  true  refinement ;  for 
it  has  no  folidity.  Seneca,  aiming  conftantly 
at  elegance,  corrupted  the  Roman  eloquence, 
by  introducing  a  childifh  prettinefs,  a  profufion 
of  antithefis  and  point  |.  When  poetry  and 
eloquence  are  brought  to  perfeftion,  the  next 
generation,  defiring  to  excel  their  predeceflbrs, 
and  unable  to  reach  their  end  by  keeping  in 
the  road  of  truth  and  nature,  are  tempted  to 
turn  afide  into  unbeaten  tracks  of  nicety  and 
affedlation.  The  novelty  catches,  and  infeds 
the  general  tafte.  By  its  (landard  the  fimpleft: 
and  the  corre£left  authors  are  canvafled,  fecret 
meanings,  artful  allegories,  diflant  illufions, 
and  the  like  fanciful  qualities,  are  difcovered 
and  applauded,  where  they  never  were  intend- 
ed. Homer  compares  Menelaus,  exulting  at 
the  fight  of  Paris,  when  advancing  to  engage 
him  in  fingle  combat,  to  a  hungry  lion,  when  he 

feizes 

•  Dii  coelo  vindicavcrunt,  tie  quid  pod  illud  divinum, 
ct  immortale  fa(5lum,  mortale  faceret.  Deberi  quippe 
maximo  operi  banc  venerationem,  ut  noviflimum  effer, 
aix5toremqiie  ejus  ftatiin  confccrandum,  ut  quandoque 
inter  pofteros  quaereretur,  an  illud  jam  Deus  feciflet. 
riin.  Paneg.  Trag. 

f  This  cenfure  is  pafled  on  him  by  an  unqueftionabk 
judge.  *'  In  eloquendo  corrupta  pleraque,  atque  co  per- 
<*  niciofiilima,  quod  abundant  duicibus  vitiis."  Q^int, 
hjK  Oral.  lib.  lo.  cap.  i. 
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feizes  a  deer  or  a  wild  goat  *.  This  fimilltude 
flrongly  and  beautifully  exprefles  the  courage 
and  alacrity  with  which  he  met  his  rival.  But 
this  does  not  fatisfy  fome  of  his  fcholiafts.  They 
will  have  Paris  compared  to  a  goat  for  his  in- 
continence, and  to  a  deer  for  his  cowardice,  and 
his  love  of  mufic.  In  Jupiter's  golden  chain  |, 
fome  have  difcovered  an  emblem  of  the  excel- 
lence of  abfolute  monarchy  ;  and  in  Agamem- 
non*s  cutting  off  the  head  and  hands  of  Anti- 
machus's  fon  +,  have  imagined  an  allufion  to 
the  crime  of  the  father,  who  had  propofed  to 
lay  ha}ids  on  the  ambaffadors  that  demanded 
the  return  of  Helen,  and  from  whofe  head  the 
advice  to  detain  her  had  proceeded.  Falfe  re- 
finement diflikes  on  grounds  equally  chimeri- 
cal and  inadequate  as  thofe  which  procure  its 
approbation.  The  delicacy  of  Ariftarchus  was 
fo  much  fhocked  with  Phoenix's  horrible  inten- 
tion of  murdering  his  father  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  rage,  that  he  cancelled  the  lines 
in  which  it  is,  with  great  propriety,  related,  on 
purpofe  to  reprefent  to  Achilles  the  fatal  mif- 
chiefs  that  fpring  from  ungoverned  fury  and 
refentnient  ||.    The  nicety  of  Rymer  is  difguft- 

ed 

•  IA»» J.  y.  ver.  2 1 . 
1 1^.  S>'. 
X  IX.  X'. 

11  Ix.  t.  ver.  460.     T)»  fj^t  lym  BuUviTdj  K.  T.  A.     Thl« 
nicety  Plutarch  juftly  cenfures  as  capricious  and  ill  ap- 
plied: 
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ed  with  the  cunning  and  villany  of  lago,  as  un- 
natural and  abfurd,  foldiers  being  commonly 
defcribed  with  opennefs  and  honefty  of  charac- 
ter *.  To  critics  of  this  clafs,  Homer's  low  fi- 
militudes,  and  fimplc  manners,  or  Shakefpear's 
irregularities  and  unharmonious  numbers  arc 
intolerable  faults. 

False  delicacy  in  critics  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  proceed  from  an  exceflive  fenfibility  of 
tafte,  or  fubtilty  of  judgment  indulged  without 
diftindion  or  referve.  But  mod  commonly  it 
is  the  offspring  of  vanity  and  ignorance.  Pride 
leads  us  to  affeft  a  refinement  which  wc  have 
not  J  we  know  not  in  what  real  excellence  con- 
fids  ;  wc  therefore  fix  fome  partial  or  whimfi- 
cal  flandard,  and,  judging  by  it,  run  into  falfe 
elegance  and  capricious  nicety.  True  tafte 
penetrates  into  all  the  qualities  of  its  objects, 
and  is  warmly  affeded  with  whatever  it  per- 
ceives. Its  mimic,  falfe  refinement,  fearful 
left  any  thing  fliould  efcape  its  notice,  imagines 
qualities  which  have  no  exiftence,  and  is  ex- 
travagantly touched  with  the  chimeras  of  its 
own  creation. 

SECT. 

plied  :  O  ftn  M>  AfifKf^ot  l^eiXi  Tccvrx  rat  ivt),  ij(h  ^i  veit 
Tor  Katfof  if^uff  t5  <I>oIhko;  top  A;^»XXi«  ^t^aurxofloif  cTo»  irn 
ofyVf  N^  o<r»  4ti»  Bvi*ot  a^d^wnroi  toX/awcti,  ju,>)  ^et^iroi  T^oyiCf/L;^. 
ix^t  WHcifAitot  TO?;  vei^yo^afft,     llt*4  iJt   too  tto»  mtrifMlji* 


tiKHetf, 


•  Sec  Rymer's  View  of  Tragedy,  chap.  7. 
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0/  Correanefs  of  Tajle. 

SENSIBILITY  difpofes  us  to  be  flrongly  af- 
fe6led  with  whatever  beauties  or  faults 
we  perceive.  Refinement  makes  us  capable  of 
difcovering  both,  even  when  they  are  not  ob- 
vious. Cortednefs  mufl  be  fuperadded,  that 
We  may  not  be  impofcd  upon  by  falfe  appear- 
ances ;  that  we  may  neither  approve  fliining 
faults,  nor  condemn  modeft  virtues  j  but  be 
able  to  aflign  to  every  quality  its  due  propor- 
tion of  merit  or  demerit. 

Correctness  of  tafte  preferves  us  from 
approving  or  difapproving  any  objeds  but 
fuch  as  poflefs  the  qualities  which  render  them 
really  laudable  or  blameable  ;  and  enables  us 
to  diftinguifh  thefe  qualities  with  accuracy 
from  others,  however  fimilar,  and  to  fee 
through  the  mofl  artful  difguife  that  can  be 
thrown  upon  them.  Though  we  never  ap* 
prove,  or  difapprove,  when  thofe  characters, 
which  arc  the  natural  grounds  of  cither,  arc 
known  to  be  wanting  ;  yet  we  often  embrace 
a  cloud  for  Juno,  we  miftakc  the  femblance 
for  the  fubftance,  and,  in  imagination,  attribute 
characters  to  objeds,  to  which  they  do  not  in 
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fa^  belong.  And  then,  though  mcrtlyf^i- 
thus,  they  have  as  real  an  effect  upon  our  fen- 
timents  as  if  they  were  genuine ;  jufl:  as  the 
chimerical  connexion  between  fpirits  and  dark- 
nefs,  which  prejudice  has  eftablifhed  in  fome, 
produces  as  great  terror  as  if  they  were  in  na- 
ture  conftantly  conjoined. 

Every  excellence  is  a  middle  between  two 
extremes,  one  of  which  always  bears  fome 
likcnefs  to  it,  and  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  it.  The  right  and  the  wrong  are  not  fe- 
parated  by  an  uncontefled  boundary.  Like 
day  and  night,  they  run  infenfibly  into  one 
another :  and  it  is  often  hard  to  fix  the  pre- 
cife  point  where  one  ends,  and  the  other  be- 
gins. In  attempting  it,  the  unfkilful  may  rea- 
dily mifapply  their  cenfure  or  their  praife.  In 
every  art  fublimity  is  mimic'd  by  prodigious 
forms,  empty  fwelling,  and  unnatural  exag- 
geration : 

Dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  ef  inania  capiat. 

Some  of  Homer*8  images,  admired  by  Long'i- 
nus  as  eminently  great,  lefs  judicious  critics 
have,  notwithftanding  his  authority,  arraign- 
ed as  monflrous  and  tumid  *.  And  many 
paflages  which  he  rejeds,  would  have  given 

no 

•  Such  as  his  defcription  of  Difcord,  already  taken 
notice  of,  which  is  highly  blamed  by  Scaliger.  Poet. 
I.  5'  c.  3. 
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no  offence  to  a  judge  of  lefs  correflnefs :  he 
condemns  as  extravagantly  hyperbolical,  the 
image  ufed  by  an  orator  to  exprefs  the  ftupi- 
dity  of  the  Athenians,  "  That  they  carried 
their  brains  in  the  foles  of  their  feet  *  j" 
which  yet  Hermogenes,  a  critic  of  confider- 
able  accuracy,  approves.  The  former  of  thefe 
critics  charges  Gorgias  with  the  tumid  for 
calling  vultures  "  living  fcpulchres  f  ;'*  and 
the  latter  thinks  the  author  worthy  of  fuch  a 
fepulchre,  for  ufmg  fo  unnatural  a  figure  J. 
But  Boilcau  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would  efcapc 
all  cenfure  in  poetry  ;  and  Bouhours  adopts  his 
fcntiments  ||.  Lucan's  extravagance,  and  Sta- 
tius's  impetuofity,  are  often  on  the  confines 
of  true  majefly  and  vehemence  ;  and  Virgil's 
correftnefs  has  fometimes  drawn  upon  him  an 
accufation  of  flatnefs  and  enervation.  Affec- 
ted 

*  This  fentiment  is  afcribed  by  fome  to  Dcmofthenej, 
by  others  to  his  colleague  He^elippus.  It  is  blamed  by 
Longinus,  vif)  v'^,  Tjixa.  M-  But  Hermogenes,  wip*  t^i*r, 
T/*.  a.  xi^.  r'.  admits  it  as  a  genuine  beauty. 

'f  T«vT»}  xj  ret  tS  AjofTinow  Tofyiov  yiXala»  yftifotloj,  yvvt; 

^  Ta^Uf  Ti  ycif  ifA^v^Hf  T«?  yu'Jrcti  >.iyueriff  Stirif  «V»  fia» 
hir»  &|iot.      EPMOr.  nifl  Ihvi.  TV.  A.  fcr^.  /. 

II  Je  doute  qu'flle  deplu  aux  poctes  de  notre  fiecic,  et 
elle  ne  feroit  pas  en  cfFet  fi  condamnable  dans  les  ver«, 
Boilleau  Remarq.  fur  Long'w.  ;  Bohaurj,  La  Man.  (h 
hicn  pen/,  dial,  J- 
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ted  graces,  undiflinguiflied  glare,  and  falfc 
ornaments,  border  upon  beauty,  and  fonie- 
times  gain  the  preference.  This  very  circum- 
ftance  has  procured,  from  a  florid  tafte,  high- 
er approbation  of  the  poets  of  modern  Italy, 
than  to  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
Extravagance  may  be  miftaken  for  invention  ; 
fervility,  for  what  is  natural.  It  is  no  eafy 
matter,  in  every  cafe,  to  place  a  juft  barrier 
betwixt  poverty  and  fimplicity  ;  confufion  and 
agreeable  intricacy  ;  obfcurity  and  refine- 
ment ;  prolixity  and  copioufnefs  ;  languor 
and  foftnefs  ;  enervation  and  perfpicuity  :  or 
to  diflinguifli  the  formal  from  the  folemn  j 
the  exceffive  from  the  bold  and  mafterly  ;  or 
the  ftifF  and  infipid  from  the  correct.  Proto- 
genes  is  faid  to  have  rendered  his  pidures 
void  of  fpirit,  by  extreme  care  to  obtain  cor- 
rednefs ;  for  which  he  is  cenfured  by  Apelles, 
as  not  knowing  when  to  give  over  *,  Cicero 
himfelf  records  and  approves  many  turns  of 
wit,  which,  to  a  modern  tafte,  appear  low  or 
coarfe  ;  many  of  the  ornaments  which  he  re- 
commends to  an  orator,  would  j>afs  with  us 
for  mere  pun  and  quibble.     In  the  extremes, 

affeftation 

*  Cum  Protogenis  opus,  immenfi-  laboris  et  curae,  fu- 
pra  modum  anxie  Inirareiur,  dixit  omnia  fibi  cum  illo 
paria  efTc,  aut  illi  meliora :  fed  uno  fe  prasfl-are,  quod 
manum  ille  de  tabula  nefciret  toUere  ;  memorabili  prse- 
cepto,  nocere  fsepe  nimiaai  diligentiam.  P/ifJ.  Hijl. 
Nat.  lib.'iS'  cap. lOn 
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afFe£lation  and  frigidity  are  very  different  from 
wit ;  diftortion  of  thought  or  illiberal  buf- 
foonery, from  humour ;  and  fcurrility  or  in* 
veftive,  from  genuine  ridicule  :  but  there  are 
particular  inflances,  concerning  which  very 
good  judges  may  hefitate,  before  they  can  af- 
fign  them  to  one  fpecies  or  the  other.  Beau* 
ties  and  blemifhes  often  fo  far  refemble  in  their 
general  appearance,  that  an  imperfect  taftc 
may  readily  confound  them  ;  approving  where 
it  fhould  condemn,  or  blaming  what  merits 
praife.  It  is  only  a  well-cultivated  tafte,  im- 
plying vigorous  judgment,  fharpened  by  exer» 
cife,  that  can  in  every  cafe  pull  off  the  mafk, 
and  certainly  diilinguifti  them. 

Custom  enables  us  to  form  ideas  with  ex- 
aftnefs  and  precifion.  By  ftudying  works  of 
tafte,  we  acquire  clear  and  diftinct  conceptions 
of  thofe  qualities  which  render  them  beautiful 
or  deformed :  we  take  in  at  one  glance  all  the 
cffential  properties ;  and  thus  cftablifh  in  the 
mind  a  criterion,  a  touchftone  of  excellence 
and  depravity.  Judgment  alfo  becomes  (kil- 
ful  by  exercife,  in  determining,  whether  the 
objeft  under  confideration  perfe£lly  agrees 
with  this  mental  ftandard.  While  it  is  unac- 
cuflomed  to  a  fubjeft,  it  may,  through  its  own 
imbecility,  and  for  want  of  clear  ideas  of  the 
characters  of  the  kind,  miilake  refemblance 

for 
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for  identity  ;  or  at  lead  be  unable  to  diftinguifh 
them,  without  laborious  application  of  thought, 
frequent  trials,  and  great  hazard  of  error.  But 
when  ufe  has  rendered  any  fpecies  of  exer- 
tion familiar,  it  eafily  and  infallibly  difcrimi- 
nates,  where-ever  there  is  the  minuted  differ- 
ence. We  grow  fo  well  acquainted  with  eve- 
ry form,  and  have  ideas  fo  perfedly  adequate, 
that  we  are  fecure  againft  miftake,  when  fuf- 
ficient  attention  is  beftowed.  The  real  qua- 
lities of  things  are  prefented  to  tafte  pure  and 
unmixed,  in  their  genuine  features  and  pro- 
portions, and  excite  fcntiments  entirely  con« 
gruous. 

Justness  of  tafle  extends  flill  farther  than 
to  the  diftin«Stion  of  counterfeit  from  real.  We 
can  compare  the  fentiments  produced,  and  dif- 
cover  readily  the  different  claffes  to  which  they 
belong.  We  not  only  feel  in  general  that  wc 
are  pleafcd,  but  perceive  in  what  particular 
manner  j  not  only  difcern  that  there  is  fome 
merit,  but  alfo  of  what  determinate  kind  that 
merit  is.  Though  all  the  fenfations  of  tafte 
are,  in  the  higheft  degree,  analogous  and  fimi- 
lar  ;  yet  each  has  its  peculiar  feeling,  its  fpe- 
cific  form,  by  which  one  who  has  a  diftin£t 
idea  of  it,  and  poffeffes  cxa^incfs  of  judgment, 
may  mark  its  difference  from  the  others.  It 
is  this  which  beftows  prccifion  and  order  on 

our 
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our  fentlments.  Without  it,  they  would  be  a 
mere  confufed  chaos  :  we  fliould,  like  perfons 
in  a  mift,  fee  fomething,  but  could  not  tell 
what  we  faw.  Every  good  or  bad  quality,  in 
the  works  of  art  or  genius,  would  be  a  mere 
je  nef^ai  quoy» 

As  a  correct  tafte  diflinguiflies  the  kinds ,  it 
alfo  meafures  the  degrees^  of  excellence  and 
faultinefs.  Every  one  is  confcious  of  the  de- 
gree of  approbation  or  diflike  which  he  be- 
flows  on  objefts.  But  fometimes  the  ideas 
which  we  retain  of  thefe  fenfations  are  fo  ob- 
fcure,  or  our  comparing  faculty  fo  imperfect, 
that  we  only  know  in  general,  that  one  grati- 
fication is  higher  or  more  intenfe  than  another  \ 
but  cannot  fettle  their  proportion^  nor  even 
perceive  the  excefs^  except  it  be  confiderable. 
We  are  often  better  pleafed  at  firft  with  fu- 
perficial  glitter,  or  gaudy  beauty,  which,  ha- 
ving no  folidity,  become,  on  examination,  in- 
fipid  or  diftafteful,  than  with  fubflantial  merit, 
which  will  (land  the  teft  of  reiterated  fcrutiny. 

—  qua,  fi  pr  Optus  Jies, 
Te  capiet  magis ;  — 
Judicis  argutum  qua  nonformidat  acumen* 

But  as  the  perceptions  of  an  improved  taftc 
arc  always  adequate  to  the  merit  of  the  objcfts; 
fo  an  accurate  judgment  is  fenfiblc,  on  com* 

parifon. 
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parifon,  of  the  leaft  diverfity  in  the  degree 
of  the  pleafure,  or  pain  produced.  And  if  we 
have  afcertained  thofe  qualities  which  are  the 
caufes  of  our  fentiments,  refledion  on  the  de- 
grees of  them  which  things  pofTefs,  will  help  to 
regulate  our  decifion,  and  prevent  our  being 
impofed  upon  by  any  ambiguity  in  our  feel- 
ings ;  giving  us  both  an  e»ader  ftandard,  and 
an  additional  fecurity  againft  judging  wrong. 

The  accuracy  of  tafte  may  become  fo  ex* 
quifite,  that  it  fhall  not  only  difcriminate  the 
different  kinds  and  iJegrees  of  gratification, 
but  alfo  mark  the  lead  varieties  in  the  manner 
of  producing  it.  It  is  this  accuracy,  habitu- 
ally applied  to  works  of  taflc,  that  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  our  difcovering  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  manner  of  different  maflers.  A  capa- 
city for  this,  as  it  implies  the  niccfl:  exadnefs, 
is  juftly  afllgned  as  an  infallible  proof  of  real 
and  well-improved  tafle. 

Incorrectness  of  tafte  may  arife,  either 
from  the  dulnefs  of  our  internaly^w/9'/,  or  from 
the  debility  oi judgment.  The  former  renders 
our  fentiments  obfcure  and  ill-defined,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  be  compared.  The  latter 
incapacitates  us  for  perceiving  the  relations  e- 
ven  of  the  clearcfl  perceptions,  or  the  moft  di- 
(linguifliablc  qualities.  In  either  cafe,  the  mind 

is 
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is  diftrafted  with  fiifpenfe  and  doubt.     This  is 
an  uneafy  (late,  from  which  we  are  dcfirous  to 
extricate  ourfelves  by  any  means.     It  we  have 
not  vigour  of  tafte  enough,  to  determine  the 
merit  of  the  objedt,  by  its  intrinfic  characters, 
We  take  up  witii  any  flandard,  however  foreign 
or  improper,  that  can  end  our  wavering.    Au- 
thority in  all  its  forms  ufurps  the   place  of 
truth  and  reafon.     The  ufage  of  an   admired 
genius  will  procure  approbation  even  io  faults^ 
from  one  whofe  tafte  is  languid.   He  is  unable 
readily  to  detect  them  ;   and  their  being  com- 
mitted by  fo  great  a  mader,  and  intermixed  with 
many  beauties,  will  keep  him  from  even  fufpe^l- 
ing  that  they  can  be  wrong  ;  and  confequently 
prevent  his  fcrutiny.     Like  the  fpots  of  the 
fun,  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by  the  naked 
eye,  the  faults  of  an   eminent  genius  require 
fomething  more  to  enable  us  to  difcern  them, 
than  the  elements  of  tade  which  nature  be- 
llows :  till  thefe  are  invigorated  by  culture, 
thofe  will  difappear  in  the  general  fplendor. 
The  genius  of  Shakefpear  may  betray  an  un- 
formed tafle  into  an  approbation  of  the  barba- 
rities which  are  often  mingled  with  his  beau- 
ties.    The  wits  of  King  Charles's  court  arc 
faid  to  have  allowed  Cowley  an  undiftinguifli- 
ed  admiration.     One  may  be  too  much  pleaf- 
ed  with  Congreve's  wit,  to  remark  its  incon- 
gruity to  the  charaders  to  which  it  is  afcribed. 

U  The 
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The  veneration  which  we  have  for  antiquity, 
aided  by  the  (how  of  learning  which  acquaint- 
ance with  it  implies,  and  by  the  malignant  joy 
which  envy  feels  in  depretiating  contempora- 
ries, often  (lamps  a  value  on  its  productions, 
difproportioned  to  their  intrinfic  merit : 

■       Et  nifi  qua  terris  femota^fuifque 
Temporibus  defun6la  videt^fajlidit  et  odit. 

The  opinion  and  example  of  others  often  re- 
commends to  us  what  is  fafiiionable  or  new, 
without  our  taking  the  pains  to  examine  it. 
And  their  opinion   is  often,  not  founded  on 
judgment,  but  didated  by  intereft,  friendfhip, 
enmity,    or  party-fpirit :    "  Every  period  of 
"  time  has  produced  bubbles  of  artificial  fame, 
<'  which  are  kept  up  a  while  by  the  breath  of 
*'  fafhion,  and  then  break  at  once  and  are  an- 
**  nihilated.     Ihe   learned   often  bewail  the 
*'  lofs  of  ancient  writers,   whofe  charaders 
*'  have  furvived  their  works  j  but,  perhaps,  if 
'*  we   could  retrieve  them,   we  fhould   find 
"  them  only  the  Granvilles,  Montagues,  Step- 
**  neys,  and  ShefHelds  of  their  time,  and  won- 
**  der   by  what   infatuation   or   caprice  they 
**  could  be  raifed  to  notice  *."     Falfe  or  im- 
perfed  rules,  either  eftabliflied  by  ourfelvcs> 
or  implicitly  received  from  others,  may  cor- 
rupt or  conflrain  our  taftc,  and  render  our 

decifions 
»  Rambler,  N»  106. 
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decifions  unjufl.  Had  criticifm  in  its  infancy 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  in  judgment  and 
penetration  inferior  to  Ariftotle,  a  greater 
number  of  precarious  and  unnatural  rules 
than  arc  now  admitted,  might  have  long  ob- 
tained an  indifputcd  authority.  A  prevailing 
turn  and  difpofition  of  mind  often  makes  us 
unable  to  relifli  any  thing  but  what  falls  in 
with  it,  and  thus  perverts  and  prejudices  our 
judgment.  Hence  generally  proceeds  the  de- 
pravity of  pubUc  tafte,  and  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence which  it  has  on  public  entertainments 
and  dramatic  works  :  and  hence,  in  a  great 
meafure,  the  connexion  of  the  tafte  of  a  people 
with  their  morals. 

These  corruptions  of  tafle  can  be  avoided 
only  by  eflablifhing  within  ourfelves  an  exad 
ftandard  of  intrlnfic  excellence,  by  which  wc 
may  try  whatever  is  prefented  to  us.  This 
ftandard  will  be  cftabliflied  by  the  careful  ftu- 
dy  of  the  moft  corred  performances  of  every 
kind,  which  are  generally  indeed  the  moft  ex- 
cellent. But  though  they  ftiould  only  rife  to 
mediocrity,  they  are  fitter  for  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  correQnefs,  than  fuch  as  are  far  fu- 
pcrior  on  the  whole,  but  faulty  in  fome  parti- 
culars :  for  the  greater  the  beauties,  the  rea- 
dier are  the  faults  to  debauch  the  tafte.  Till 
it  is  formed,  and  has  acquired  confidcrablc  vr- 

gour. 
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gour,  It  Is  dangerous  to  be  much  converfant 
•with  thofe  productions,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  eminent,  but  blended  with  many  faults. 
The  chief  utility  of  criticifm  lies  in  promoting 
corrednefs  of  tafte.  In  the  mod  imperfeft  ef^ 
fays,  the  authority  of  the  critic  will,  at  leaft, 
excite  our  attention,  and  provoke  our  inquiry. 
But  every  one  who  really  merits  the  name, 
conveys  much  more  momentous  inftru£tior\, 
and  more  cffeiftually  teaches  juftnefs  of  think- 
ing, by  explaining  the  kind  and  degree  of  e- 
very  excellence  and  blemifh,  by  teaching  us 
what  are  the  qualities  in  things  to  which  we 
owe  our  pleafure  or  difguft,  and  what  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. 

Care,  however,  mufl  be  taken  to  preferve 
our  tafte  unconfmed,  though  exafk ;  to  avoid 
that  fcrupulous  formality,  often  fubrtituted  for 
true  correClnefs,  which  will  allow  no  deviation 
from  eftabliflied  rules.  To  difapprove  a  tranf- 
greflion  of  a  general  law,  when  the  fpirit  is  ob- 
ferved,  and  when  the  end  is,  perhaps  more  ef- 
feSually,  promoted,  is  noijujinefs^  hut  fervility 
and  narrowncfs  of  tafte.  Who  will  dillike  the 
Jandfcapes  of  PoufTm,  though  he  has  difre- 
garded  corre£\ncfs  of  drawing  in  his  animals  ? 
Parmegiano  is  faid  by  good  judges  to  owe  the 
inexprcffible  greatnefs  of  manner  in  his  pic- 
tures, 
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tures,  to  the  negle£l  of  jufl  proportion  in  fomc 
of  the  members  of  his  figures.  A  contraded 
tafle  is  chiefly  incident  to  thofe  who  would 
fupply  the  want  of  natural  talents  by  the  drud- 
gery of  application.  But,  in  every  thing,  the 
neat  i»  elTentially  different  from  the  finical, 
the  exa6t  from  the  precife,  the  regular  from 
the  formal. 


SECT.       VII. 

Of  the  due  Proportion  of  the  Principles  ofTafie, 

THE  lad  finilhing  and  complete  improve- 
ment of  tafte  refults  from  the  due  pro- 
portion of  its  feveral  principles,  and  the  regu- 
lar adjuftment  of  all  its  fentiments,  according 
to  their  genuine  value;  fo  that  none  of  them 
may  ingrofs  our  minds,  and  render  it  infen- 
fible  to  the  reft.  This  is  juftnefs  and  corred- 
nefs,  not  confined  to  the  parts  of  objeds,  but 
extended  to  the  whole.  Tafte  is  not  one  fim« 
pie  power,  but  an  aggregate  of  many,  which, 
by  the  refemblancc  of  their  energies,  and  the 
analogy  of  their  fubjeds,  and  caufes,  readily 
affociatc,  and  are  combined.  But  every  com- 
bination 
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bination  of  them  will  not  produce  a  perfed 
tafle.  In  all  compofitions,  fome  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  mufl  be  preferved.  A  fuffici- 
ent  number  of  members,  all  feparately  regular 
and  well  formed,  if  cither  they  be  not  of  a 
piece  with  one  another,  or  be  in  the  organiza- 
tion improperly  placed,  will  produce,  not  a 
comely  and  confident  animal,  but  an  Incon- 
gruous monfter.  In  like  manner,  if  our  inter- 
nal powers  are  difproportioned  to  one  another, 
or  not  duly  fubordinated  in  their  conjundion, 
we  may  judge  well  enough  of  fome  parts,  or 
of  particular  fubjc£ls,  but  our  tafle  will  be,  up- 
on the  whole,  diftorted  and  irregular. 

As  an  overgrown  member,  by  drawing  tho 
nourilhment  from  the  reft,  makes  them  weak 
and  puny  ;  fo  one  of  the  principles  of  tafte 
may,  by  its  too  great  ftrength,  take  from  the 
natural  force  and  operation  of  the  others ;  and, 
by  attaching  us  entirely  to  its  own  gratifica- 
tions, render  us  too  little  fenfible  of  theirs, 
though  perhaps  equally,  or  more  important. 
If,  through  an  excefTive  livelinefs  of  imagina- 
tion, our  fcntiments  of  excellence  and  defor- 
mity be  too  violent,  they  will  fo  tranfport  us, 
as  to  prevent  judgment  from  fcrutinizing  and 
comparing  them ;  our  taftc  may  be  fcnfiblc 
and  feeling,  but  will  be  incorreft.  A  mind 
over  fond  of  fublimity,  will  defpifc  the  Icfs  ele- 
vated 
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vatcd  pleafure  which  refults  from  elegance  and 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  a  foul  devoted 
to  the  foft  impreffions  of  beauty,  is  unable  to 
expand  itfelf  into  the  conception  of  fublimity. 
A  prevailing  relifh  for  the  new,  the  witty,  the 
humourous*,  will  render  every  thing  infipid 
which  has  not,  or  cannot,  fuitably  to  its  nature, 
have  thcfe  qualities. 

The  want  of  due  proportion  is  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  caufes  of  falfe  tafle ;  and  one  of 
the  moft  common  fources  of  that  variety  of 

forms 

*  Le  poete  dont  le  talent  principal  eft  de  rimer 
richement,  fe  trouve  bientot  prevenu,  que  tout  poeme 
dont  les  rimes  font  negligees  ne  fauroit  etre  qu'un  ou- 
vrage  mediocre,  quoi  qu'il  foit  rempli  d'invention,  et  de 
ces  penfees  tellement  convenables  au  fujet,  qu'on  eft 
furpris  qu'elles  foient  neuves.  Comme  (on  talent  n'eft 
pas  pour  I'invention,  ces  beautes  ne  font  que  d'un  fo'ble 
poids  dans  fa  balance.  Un  peintre  qui  de  tous  les  ta- 
lents necelfaires  pour  former  le  grand  artifan,  n'a  que 
celui  de  bien  colorer,  decide  qu'un  tableau  eft  excellent, 
ou  qu'il  ne  vaut  rien  en  general,  fuivant  que  I'ouvrier  a 
fpu  manier  la  couleur.  La  pcefie  du  tableau  eft  compt6e 
pour  peu  de  chofe,  pour  rien  meme,  dans  fon  jugement. 
II  fait  fa  decifion  fans  aucun  egard  aux  parties  de  I'arc 
qu'il  n'a  point.  Un  poete  en  peinture  tombera  dans  la 
meme  erreur,  en  plagant  au  deflbus  du  mediocre,  le  ta- 
bleau qui  manquera  dans  I'ordonnance,  et  dont  les  ex- 
preflions  feront  baffes,  mais  dont  le  coloris  meritera 
d'etre  admire.  Reflex,  Crit.ftir  la  Ptefie  et  fur  la  Pe'tn- 
ture.  Part  a.  \  ay. 
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forms  and  modifications  which  true  taflc  af- 
fumes  in  different  perfons.  Every  one  has  a 
predominant  turn  of  genius  and  tafle,  by  which 
his  relifh  is  more  adapted  to  fome  one  fpecies 
of  excellence  than  to  others.  This  is  inevi- 
table, on  accounr  of  the  divcrfitics  incident  to 
men  in  the  natural  bent  of  their  temper  and 
paffions,  which  always  renders  them  peculiarly 
acceffible  to  fom.e  kinds  of  gratification  or  dif- 
guft.  According  as  the  fubl  me  or  the  hum- 
ble paffions,  the  grave  or  the  lively,  are  pre- 
dominant in  the  fl:ru£lure  of  the  foul,  our  re- 
lifli  will  be  keened  for  the  grand  or  the  ele- 
gant, the  ferious  or  the  ludicrous.  In  this 
manner,  the  neceffary  imperfection  of  human 
nature  prevents  our  ever  being  able  to  efla- 
bliffi  a  proportion  and  oeconomy  of  our  inter- 
nal fenfes,  nicely  accurate  in  every  refped. 
A  fmall  difproportion  is  not  cenfured,  becaufe 
it  is  natural  :  but,  when  it  exceeds  certain 
bounds,  it  is  acknowledged  to  degenerate  into 
a  partial  and  diftorted  form.  This  diftortion 
is  not,  however,  fo  much  owing  to  the  origi- 
nal excefs  of  one  principle  as  to  other  caufes. 
That  lays  the  foundation  of  it  ;  but  thcfe  aug- 
ment the  natural  inequality,  and  render  it 
more  obfervable.  The  principal  of  thefe  cau- 
fes is  a  narrownefs  of  mind,  by  reafon  of  which 
we  cannot  comprehend  many  perceptions  at 
once,  without  confufion,  nor  trace  out  their 

relations, 
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relations,  and  afcertain  their  refpe£live  mo- 
ment, without  diftradion  and  perplexity.  We 
fix  upon  a  part,  we  are  ingrofled  by  the  fepa- 
rate  fentiment  which  it  excites,  we  are  blind  to 
the  nature  of  the  other  parts,  or,  at  leaft,  can- 
not extend  our  thoughts  fo  far,  as  to  combine 
them  all  into  one  conception.  A  due  propor- 
tion of  the  principles  of  tafl:e,  prefuppofes  the 
corrednefs  of  each,  and  includes,  additional  to 
that  corrednefs,  an  enlargement  and  compre- 
henfion  of  mind. 

That  it  may  be  acquired,  all  the  internal 
fenfes  mufl  be  equally  exercifed.  If,  by  acci- 
dental difufe  or  perverfion,  any  of  them  has 
fallen  below  its  proper  tone,  it  mufl,  by  parti- 
cular attention,  be  again  wound  up  to  it.  Ha- 
bitual exercife  promotes  an  harmonious  fubor- 
dination  of  the  principles  of  tafle,  by  produ- 
cing a  large  compafs  of  thought.  It  renders 
ideas  and  fenfations  fo  determinate  and  fami- 
liar, that  the  largeft  colledions  of  them  find 
room  to  lie  diftindly  expofed  to  the  mental 
eye  ;  and,  at  tlie  fame  time,  flrengthens  judg- 
ment to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  can  view  with  eafe 
the  mofl:  complicated  fubjeds,  and  decide  with 
accuracy  concerning  them.  Till  this  enlarge- 
ment and  extenfive  amplitude  of  tafle  is  once 
acquired,  our  determinations  muft  be  effenti- 
ally  defediye.  Every  art  has  a  whole  for  its 
S  objcd: 
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obje(5t:  the  contrivance,  difpofition,  and  ex- 
preflion  of  this  is  its  main  requifite  :  the  me- 
rit of  the  parts  arifes,  not  fo  much  from  their 
feparatc  elegance  and  finifliing,  as  from  their 
relations  to  the  fubje<5l ;  and,  therefore,  no 
true  judgment  can  be  formed,  even  of  a  part^ 
without  a  capacity  of  comprehending  the 
"whole  at  once,  and  cftimating  all  its  various 
qualities. 

Though  pleafure  and  pain  are  counter- 
parts in  tafte,  our  fenfe  of  them  may  be  dif- 
proportioned  and  unequal.  If  uneafy  and 
gloomy  pafllons  preponderate  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  form  the  prevailing  temper,  they  pro- 
duce a  fuperior  pronenefs  to  fentiments  of  dif- 
approbation  and  diflike.  The  chearful  and 
pleafurable  affedions,  on  the  other  hand,  dif- 
fufe  a  tin£ture  over  all  our  powers,  which 
makes  us  much  more  fufceptible  of  admira- 
tion, than  of  its  oppofite.  This  inequality  is 
frequently  deflrudive  of  true  tafte.  A  perfect 
and  faultltfs  performance  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  any  art.  Our  gratification  mud  in  every 
cafe  be  balanced  againft  difgufl  ;  beauties  a- 
gainfl;  blemifhes  :  before  we  have  compared 
and  meafured  them,  we  can  form  no  judgment 
of  the  work.  For  want  of  the  quicknefs  and 
compafs  of  thought  requifite  for  this,  or  of  in- 
clination to  employ  it,  wc  often  err  in  our  de- 

cifions. 
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cifions.  Excellencies  and  faults  are  fometimes 
united  in  the  fame  part.  A  member  may  be 
fo  elegantly  finiflied,  as  to  gain  the  applaufe  of 
the  unfkilfui ;  but  fo  unfuitable  to  its  place,  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  unity  and  effcd  of  the  whole, 
as  to  dcferve  the  fevered  cenfure.  But  in  e- 
very  performance,  beauties  and  blemiflies  arc 
to  be  found  in  different  parts.  A  contracted 
mind  fixes  on  one  or  the  other.  It  is  related 
of  Apollodorus,  an  ancient  painter,  that  he  de- 
ftroyed  his  fined  pictures,  if  he  could  difcover 
in  them  any,  even  the  minutefl:,  fault.  Some 
critics,  as  if  they  were  poflcfTcd  with  the  fame 
frantic  fpirit,  will  condemn  a  thoufand  beau- 
ties of  the  higheft  rank,  on  account  of  a  few 
intermingled  faults,  which  bear  no  proportion 
to  them,  and  do  not  perhaps  at  all  afFe£l  the 
whole.  On  the  contrary,  the  merit  of  a  fingle 
part  will  ftrike  a  more  candid  judge  fo  (Irong- 
ly,  as  to  make  him  overlook  multitudes  of 
faults,  which  infinitely  overbalance  it. 

But  a  perfon  of  true  tafle  forms  his  judg- 
ment only  from  the  furplus  of  merit,  after  an 
accurate  comparlfon  of  the  perfedions  and  the 
faults.  And  indeed  the  greatefl  critics  *  al- 
low the  chief  merit,  not  to  the  greater  number^ 
but  to  the  higher  rank  of  beauties  j  not  to 
^  that 

*  This  fubjeifl  is  profefTciIly  examined  by  Longinu?, 

fflp  tr^/.  T/*.  ?ky.-*-Xr. 
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that  prec'tfion  and  conftant  attention  to  every 
trifle  which  produces  a  cold  and  languid  me- 
diocrity, but  to  a  noble  boldnefs  of  genius,  ri- 
fing  to  the  height  of  excellence,  with  a  kind  of 
fupernatural  ardor,  which  makes  it  negligent 
with  regard  to  numberlefs  minut'm ;  in  fine, 
not  to  \.\\2X  fault lefs  infipidity  which  efcapes  our 
blame,  but  to  that  daring  exaltation  which, 
however  fhaded  by  inaccuracies,  or  even  de- 
bafed  by  the  mixture  of  grofs  tranfgreffions, 
forces  our  admiration.  Demofthenes  has  been 
juftly  preferred  to  Hyperides,  Archilochus  to 
Eratoflhenes,  and  Pindar  to  Bacchylides.  A 
man  fhould  juflly  expofe  himfelf  to  a  fufpicion 
of  bad  tafle,  who  approved  a  faultlefs,  uninte- 
refling  tragedy,  more  than  Othello,  or  King 
Lear  ;  or  who  gave  Waller  greater  applaufe 
than  Dryden.  Titian  has  been  blamed  for  in- 
corre£lnefs  of  defign  ;  but  he  will  ever  hold  a 
rank  among  painters  far  fuperior  to  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  who  finiflied  all  his  drawings  with 
the  mofl  fcrupulous  care  and  diligence.  Where 
eminent  merit  is  found,  real  taftc  difdains  the 
malignant  pleafure  of  prying  into  faults  *. 

Ubi  plura  nitent 7ion  ego  paucis 

Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuriafudit, 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura, 

Thus 

♦  On  leur  r6pond  qu'un  poeme  ou  un  tableau  peuvent, 
avec  de  tnauvaifes  parties,  etre  un  excellent  ouvrage,  ire. 
Refiex.  Crlt./ur  la  Pee  fie  et  fur  la  Peinture,fart  2.  §  26. 
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Thus   wc  have  explained  the  manner  in 
which  the  principles  of  tafte  mufl  be  combi- 
ned, to  form  its  juH:  extent  ;  and  the  fmifliing 
which  it  muft  receive,  in  order  to  its  perfec- 
tion.    As   it  neceflarily  includes   both   judg- 
ment, and  all  the  reflex  fenfes  ;  fo  it  muft,  by 
culture,  be  improved  in  fenfibility,  refinement, 
corrcftnefs,   and  the  due  proportion  of  all  its 
parts.     In  whatever  degree  any  of  thefe  qua- 
lities is  wanting,  in  the  fame  degree  taftc  muft 
be  imperfect.     Could  any  critic  unite  them  all 
in  a  great  degree,  to  his  fentiments  we  might 
appeal,  as  to  an  unerring  flandard  of  merit,  in 
all  the  produdions  of  the  fine  arts.     The  near- 
er  one  comes  to  a  complete  union  of  thefe 
qualities  of  tafte,  the  higher  authority  will  his 
decifions  jufily  claim.    But  when  none  of  thcni 
is  wanting,  a  peculiar  predominance  of  one  will 
by  no  means  vitiate  tafte.     They  are  fo  ana- 
logous, that  an  eminent  degree  of  one  will  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  another,  and  in  fome  meafure 
produce  the  fame  effed  :    or  rather,  perhaps, 
one  cannot  exift  in  full  perfedion,  without  ini- 
plying  all  the  reft,  at  leaft  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree.    Longinus,  Dionyfius  of  IlalicarnalTus, 
and  Ariftotle,  all  poifefled  fine  tafte :  but  it 
will  fcarce  be  denied,  that  the  firft  peculiarly 
excelled  in  fenfibility^  the  fecond  in  refinement^ 
and  the  laft   in   corrednefs   and   enlargement. 
There  is  none  of  the  ancients,  in  whom  all  the 

four 
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four  appear  to  have  been  more  equally,  or  in 
a  higher  degree,  combined,  than  in  Quintilian. 

Before  we  conclude  our  refearches,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  explain  the  place  which  tafte 
holds  among  our  faculties  j  and  to  point  out 
its  genuine  province,  and  real  importance. 


PART 


y 
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PART      III. 
The  Province  and  Importance  of  Taftc. 

SECT.      I. 

Jiow  far  Tajie  depends  on  the  Imagination* 

IT  has  been  obferved  above,  that  thofc  inter- 
nal fenfes  from  which  tafte  is  formed,  arc 
commonly  referred  to  the  imagination,  which  is 
confidered  as  holding  a  middle  rank  between 
the  bodily  fenfes,  and  the  rational  and  moral 
faculties. 

It  mufl  be  owned,  that  the  vulgar  divifions 
of  our  faculties  are  generally  fuperficial  and 
inaccurate.  Our  mental  operations,  though 
of  all  things  the  mod  intimately  prefent  to  us, 
are  of  fuch  a  fubtile  and  tranfitory  nature, 
that,  when  they  are  reflefted  on,  they  in  a 
great  meafure  elude  our  view,  and  their  limits 
and  diftin6lions  appear  involved  in  obfcurity 
and  confufion.  The  common  diftribution  of 
our  mod  obvious  powers,  our  external  fenfes, 

is 
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is  acknowledged  to  be  faulty :  much  more 
may  we  expefl  inaccuracy,  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  clafTrng  fuch  as  are  Icfs  generally 
attended  to.  All  divifions  of  our  derived  and 
compounded  powers  mufl  be  liable  to  error, 
till  the  fimple  qualities  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed have  been  inveftigated. 

It  fometimes  happens,  notwithftanding,  that, 
by  a  kind  of  natural  anticipation,  we  ftrike  out 
jufter  divifions  than  could  have  been  expelled 
without  reflcdion  on  the  real  foundation  of 
them.  This  holds  in  the  prefent  cafe.  If  we 
will  but  recollect  and  compare  thofe  qualities 
of  human  nature  from  which  tafte  has  been 
explained,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  all  its 
phaenomena  proceed,  either  from  the  general 
laws  o{  fenfation,  or  from  certain  operations  of 
the  imagination.  Tafte,  therefore,  though  it- 
felf  a  fpecies  of  fenfation,  is,  in  refped  of  its 
principles,  juftly  reduced  to  imagination. 

That  tafte  is  properly  a  kind  of  fenfation, 
can  fcarce  be  called  in  queftion,  by  any  one 
who  has  clear  and  diflind  ideas.  It  fupplies 
us  with  fimple  perceptions,  entirely  different 
from  all  that  we  receive  by  external  fenfe,  or 
by  reflcdion.  Thefe  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  forms  and  inherent  qualities  of  things  ex- 
ternal, and  with  the  nature  of  our  own  powers 

and 
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and  operations :  but  tafte  exhibits  a  fet  of  per- 
ceptions, which,  though  confequent  on  thefe, 
are  really  different  ;  which  refult  from,  but 
are  not  included  in,  the  primary  and  direct 
perception  of  objects.  They  are  however  e- 
qually  uncompounded  in  their  feeling,  as  in- 
capable of  being  conceived  prior  to  experience, 
as  immediately,  neceflfarily,  and  regularly  ex- 
hibited in  certain  circum(tances,  as  any  other 
fenfations   whatfoever  *.       Tafte    is    fubjed- 

T  cd 

*  Indeed,  as  our  external  fcnfes  are  tiltirfial:  and  or/- 
vinal  principles,  it  may  perli.ips  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  circumftance  is  elfciuial  to  the  idea  of  a  ftni'e, 
and  tliat  no  power  of  the  mind  can  be  properly  exprcf- 
fed  by  this  name,  which  is  derived  and  compounded, 
and  capable  of  being  reiolved  into  fimpler  pi  incipl^s. 
According  to  this  hypotliefis,  the  powers  of  talle  wonid 
not  be  fenles.  To  enquire,  whether  they  arc,  or  are 
not,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a  difpiue  about  words,  as 
the  determination  will  depend  upon  tlie  definition  of  a 
fenfe.  It  is  however  of  fonie  real  moment,  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  be  reduced  into  clalfes,  according  to 
their  real  diifcrenccs  and  anal/igies  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  no  definition  be  received  which  would  didurb  the 
regular  di(lril)«tion  of  them.  And  that  tlie  powers  of 
talte  may,  with  tiie  greatest  propriety,  be  reckoned 
fcnfes,  though  they  be  derived  faci>lties,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
appear  from  the  following  obibrvations.  Wc  are  di* 
re<Jted  by  the  phienr,mena  of  our  faculties,  in  reducing 
them  ta  claffps.  The  obvious  phaenonjena  oi  aftitfe  are 
thefe.  It  is  a  power  which  fupplies  us  with  fuch  ftfiplt 
perceptions,  as  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  other  chan- 
nel 
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ed  to  the  fame  general  laws  which  regulate 
our    other  fenfes.     To    trace    out   all  thefe 

would 

nel  to  thofe  who  are  deflitute  of  that  fenfe.  It  is  a 
pou'er  which  receives  its  perception  iinviediatelyy  as  foon 
as  its  object,  is  exhibited,  previous  to  any  rcafoning  con- 
cerning tlie  qualities  of  tiie  objetft,  or  the  caufes  of  the 
perception.  It  is  a  power  which  exerts  itfclf  hidcpcti' 
d.vt  of  volttirjH  ;  fo  tliat,  while  we  remain  in  proper  cir« 
cumftanccs,  we  cannot,  by  any  a<5l  of  the  will,  prevent 
our  receiving  certain  fenfations,  nof  alter  them  at  plca- 
fure  ;  nor  can  we,  by  any  means,  procure  thefe  fenfa- 
tions, as  long  as  we  are  not  in  the  proper  fituation  for 
receiving  them  by  their  peculiar  organ.  Thefe  are  the 
circumftances  which  chara<flerife  a  fenfe.  Sight,  for  in- 
ftancc,  conveys  fimple  perceptions  which  a  blind  man 
cannot  poffibly  receive.  A  man  who  opens  his  eyes  at 
noon,  immediately  perceives  light ;  no  efforts  of  the 
will  can  prevent  his  perceiving  it,  while  his  eyes  are 
open  ;  and  no  volition  could  make  hinl  perceive  it  at 
midnight.  Thefe  characters  evidently  belong  to  all  the 
external  fenfes,  and  to  refle(JVion  or  confcioufnefs,  by 
which  we  perceive  what  pafles  in  our  minds.  They  like- 
wife  belong  to  the  powers  of  tafte  :  harmony,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  fimplc  perception,  which  na  man  who  ha-; 
not  a  mufical  ear  can  receive,  and  which  every  one  who 
has  an  ear  immediately  and  neceflarily  receives  on  hear- 
ing a  good  tune.  The  powers  of  tafte  are  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  fenfes.  Whether  they  are  ultimate  powers, 
is  a  fubfeqiient  queftion.  Tliofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  philofophy  reckon  all  our  powers  ultimate  qualities 
of  the  mind  :  but  nature  delights  in  fimplicity,  and  pro- 
duces numerous  cfFc(^s,  by  a  few  caufes  of  extenfive  in- 
fluence )  and  it  is  the  budners  of  philofophy  to  jnvefti- 

gate 
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would  be  foreign  to  our  fubjefl:.     We  (ball 
mention  but  one  law  of  fenfation,  which  has 

been 

gate  thefe  caufes,  and  to  explain  the  phenomena  from 
them.  On  inquiry,  it  appears,  that  the  internal  fenfes 
are  not  ulcimate  principles,  becaufe  all  their  phaenomena 
can  be  accounted  for,  by  finiplcr  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  pleafure  we  receiv-e  from  beautiful  forms  is 
refolveable  into  the  plealiire  of  facility,  that  of  moderate 
exertion,  and  that  vvhicli  refults  from  the  difcovtry  of 
art  and  wifdom  in  the  caufe.  But,  notwithflanding  this 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  our  reflex  fenfations,  we 
may  continue  to  term  them  ft  rife  J,  fince  it  does  not  con- 
tradi(5l  any  of  the  phenomena,  on  account  of  which  this 
name  was  originally  bellowed  upon  them.  Beautiful 
forms  have  uniformity,  variety,  and  proportion  ;  but  the 
pleafure  they  give  us,  is  an  immediate  fenfation,  prior 
to  our  analyfing  them^  or  difcovering  by  reafon  that 
they  have  thefe  qualities.  We  find,  on  examination, 
tiiat  uniformity  and  proportion  are  agreeable,  as  they 
enable  us  to  conceive  the  objed  with  facility  ;  and  va- 
riety, as  it  hinders  this  facility  from  degenerating  into 
langour  ;  and  that  all  of  them  are  agreeable,  as  being 
indications  of  art  and  (kill ;  and  thence  we  conclude,  that 
the  pleafant  fentiment  of  beauty  is  the  refult  of  thofe 
fmiple  principles  which  difpofeus;to  relijh  moderate  faci- 
lity, and  moderate  difficulty,  and  to  approve  intelligence 
and  dcfign  ;  but  the  fentiment  of  beauty  arifes,  without 
our  refleiJling  on  this  mixture.  This  fentiment  is  com- 
pound in  its  prlttciples,  but  perfe^ly  fimple  in  its  fee/- 
ing>  If  this  fhould  feem  to  imply  a  contradi<Hion,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  two  liquor$  of  difFerent  flavours 
may,  by  their  mixture,  produce  a  third  flavour,  which 
fiiall  excite  in  the  palate  a  fenfation  as  fimple  as  that 

which 
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been  fo  often  hinted  at  already,  and  which, 
by  its  immediate  effeOis  and  its  remoter  con- 

fequences, 

which  it  receives  from  any  of  the  ingre<lient$.     In  like 
manner,  the  perception  of  whitenefs  is  as  fnnple  as  that 
of  any  colour  ;  but  philofophcrs  know,  that,  in  rel'peift 
of  its  caufe,  it  is  compounded  of  tlie  feven  primary  co- 
lours.   Lord  Verulam  [Nov.  Org.  lib.  2.  a[^h.  26.)  con- 
cludes, from  fonie  experiments,  that  the  external  fenfe 
of  taftc  is  compounded  of  fmell  and  touch.     Suppofe  this 
conclufion  ]\i{\,  tafte  would  he  a  derived  power  ;   hut  ftill 
it  woold  be  a  dilUn<?l  fenfe,  as  its  perceptions  are  pecu- 
liar, and  fpecifically  different  in  this  feeling  both  from 
odours  and  tangil.le  qualities.     Jurt  fo,  each  principle  of 
tafte  is  with  reafon  accounted  a  particular  fenfe,  becaufe 
its  perceptions,   however  produced,  are  j^cculiar  to  it, 
and  fpecifically  different  from  all  others.     Each  conveys 
perceptions,  which,  in  refpecfl  of  their  feeling,  are  origi- 
nal, though  the  powers,  by  which  they  are  conveyed,  are 
derived.     It  is  fc.irce  ncceffary  to  oblcrve,  that  cur  afcri- 
bing  the  fentimcnts  of  tafte  to  mental  procefTes  is  totally 
different  from  afterting  that  they  are  dedu<nions  of  rea- 
fon.     We  do  not  prove,  that  certain  objtcfts  are  grand 
by  arguments,  but  wc  perceive  them  to  be  grand  in  con- 
fequeuce  of  the  natural  conlVitution  of  our  mind,  whicli 
difpofes  us,  without  reflcjflion,  to  be  pleafed  with  large- 
nefs  and  fimplicity.     Reafoning  may,  however,  be  em- 
ployed in  exhibiting  an  obje(?l  to  the  mind  ;  and  yet  the 
perception  that  it  his,  when  the  objeft  is  once  exhibit- 
ed, may  properly  belong  to  a  fenfe.     Thus,  reafoning 
may  be  neceflary  to  afcertain  the  circumftances,  and  de- 
termine the  motive,  of  an  ai^ion  ;  but  it  is  the  moral 
fenfe  that  perceives  it  to  be  either  virtuous  or  vicioii", 
after  reafon  has  difcovered  its  motive  and  its  circum- 
Hances. 
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fequences,  has  fo  great  influence  on  the  fentl- 
jnents  of  tafte,  that  it  will  be  proper  in  a  few 
words  to  illuftrate   it.     The  law  of  fenfation 
which  we  have  in  view,  is  this :  When  an  ob- 
jeO  is  prefented  to  any  of  our  fenfes,  the  mind 
conforms  itfelf  to  its  nature  and  appearance, 
feels  an  emotion,  and  is  put  in  a  frame  fuit- 
able  and  analogous ;  of  which  we  have  a  per- 
ception by  confcioufncfs  or  rcfledion.     Thus, 
difficulty  produces  a  confcioufncfs  of  a  grate- 
ful exertion  of  energy  ;   facility,  of  an  even 
and  compofed    motion  of  fou! ;    excellence, 
perfedion,  or  fublimity,  begets  an  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,   and  confcious   pride  ;   defici- 
cnce  or  imperfedion,    a  deprefTion  of   foul, 
and   painful  humility.     This  adapting  of  the 
mind  to  its  prefent   obje6l,  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  many  of  the  pleafures  and  the  pains 
of  taftc  which  have   been  pointed  out :    and, 
by  its  confequeru^s^  it  augments  or  diminiflies 
many  others.      It  is  chiefly  owing,   for   in- 
ftance,  to  this  law  of  fenfation,  that  wc  find 
it  difficult  to  difmifs,  at  once,  any  objed  which 
hath  ingrofled  our  thoughts,  and  to  turn  in 
an  inftant  to  another  *.     F.v^ry  employment 
of  the  mind  is  attended  with  a  correfpondent 
dif|x>fition  ;  every  objed  exhibited   produces 
a  fuitablc  adion  of  the  mind.     Now,  though 

the 

*  DifHcile  eft  mutare  h  ibitum  animi  femcl  conAitutum. 
Q^int.  Inft,  Orat,  lib.  4.  cap.  2. 
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the  a£llons  of  the  mind  often  fucceed  one  an- 
other with  furprifing  quicknefs,  they  are  not 
inftantaneous  :   it  requires  fome  time  to  pafs 
from  one  difpofition  to  another.    Every  frame 
of  mind  has  a  kind  of  firmnefs,  tenacity,  or  ob- 
Ainacy,  which  renders  it  averfc  to  quit  its  hold. 
Every  fenfation    or  emotion,  as  much  as  pof- 
fiblc,  refifts  diminution  or  extinction.    When- 
ever, therefore,  we  attempt  to  banifh  an  objc£k 
which  has  engaged  our  notice,  the  congruous 
difpofition  which  it  had  excited  tends  continu- 
ally to  recal  it  to  our  thoughts,  and  to  inter- 
rupt our  attention  to  a  new  objed.     Nay,  far- 
ther, even  after  an  objeft  is  removed,  the  frame 
which  it  produced,  the  impetus  which  it  gave 
the  mind,  continues,  and  urges  us  to  go  on  in 
the  fame  diredion  ;  it  requires  time  and  labour 
to  deflroy  it.    For  this  reafon,  if  the  fucceed- 
ing  obje£l  demand  a  different  conformation  of 
mind,  our  application  to  it  muft:  be  lefs  vigo- 
rous, and  its  irapreffion  fainter  :    but,  if  it  be 
analogous  to  the  preceding,  it  finds  the  fuitablc 
difpofition  already  raifed;  and  therefore  ftrikes 
the  fenfe  with  all  its  force.     The  influence  of 
this  on  the  fentiments  of  tafle,  we  have  had 
occafion  to  remark  in  many  inftances.  Hence, 
for  example,  the  mighty  efficacy  which  per- 
ceptions acquire  in  poetry  or  eloquence,  by  be- 
ing introduced  in  a  proper  order,  and  with  due 
preparation.     Hence  the  influence  of  an  habi- 
tual 
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tual  and  prevailing  temper  or  turn  of  mind,  in 
enlivenmg  congruous  perceptions,  and  in  debi- 
litating fuch  as  are  incongruous.  As  far  as 
the  fentiments  of  tafte  depend  on  thefe,  or  fi- 
milar  principles,  fo  far  they  arife  immediately 
from  the  general  laws  of  fenfation. 

We  can  explain  our  external  fenfes  no  o- 
therwife,  than  by  marking  their  differences, 
reducing  them  to  clafles,  and  delineating  the 
laws  of  exertion  common  to  all,  or  peculiar 
to  each.  They  are  original  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature,  not  refolveable  into  any  others 
more  ultimate  and  fimple  ;  but  tafte,  in  moft: 
of  its  forms  at  leaft,  as  a  derivative  and  fecon- 
dary  power.  We  can  trace  it  up  to  fimplcr 
principles,  by  p>ointing  out  the  mental  procefs 
that  produces  it,  or  enumerating  the  qualities 
by  the  combination  of  which  it  is  formed. 
Thefe  are  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  no  other 
than  certain  exertions  of  imagination.  That 
this  may  become  more  obvious,  wc  (ball  brief- 
ly afcertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  imagi- 
nation, by  exhibiting  a  detail  of  its  principal 
operations,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  prcfent 
fubje£t. 

Imagination  is,  firft:  of  all,  employed  in 
prefenting  fuch  ideas  as  are  not  attended  with 
remembrance,  or  a  conviftion  of  their  having 
been  formerly  in  the  mind.    This  conyidion, 

which 
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vhich  we  call  remembrance,  is  what  diftinguifli- 
cs  memory  from  all  our  other  powers  of  per- 
ception. When  1  fee  any  objed,  a  fliip  fup- 
pofe,  for  the  firft  time,  fenfe  aione  is  exerci- 
fed  in  perceiving  it ;  when  I  think  of  a  golden 
mountain  for  the  firfl:  time,  imagination  alone 
is  employed  ;  when  I  fee  the  fhip  again,  and 
know  that  I  had  fecn  it  before,  memory  is  ex:- 
ercifed  about  it,  in  conjundlion  with  fenfe  ; 
when  I  think  of  the  golden  mountain  a  fecond 
time,  and  perceive  that  I  had  thought  of  it 
before,  then  memory,  as  well  as  imagination, 
is  exerted.  Imagination  exhibits  ideas  of  many 
objeds  which  we  never  perceived,  the  con- 
ception of  which,  therefore,  cannot  be  attend- 
ed with  remembrance.  But  even  things  which 
we  have  often  formerly  perceived,  and  which 
are  moft  familiar  to  us,  may  be  thought  upon 
without  our  reflecting  that  we  have  perceived 
them  formerly  :  we  can  fimply  conceive  heat 
or  cold,  light  or  colour  ;  or  we  can  confider 
them,  not  as  what  wc  perceived  in  time  part, 
but  as  what  we  may  hereafter  perceive.  la 
this  cafe,  they  are  prefented,  not  by  memory, 
but  by  imagination. 

Memory  exhibits  its  ideas  in  the  fame  form 
and  order  which  belonged  to  the  things  per- 
ceived by  fenfe.  But  the  defed  of  remem- 
brance in  the  ideas  of  imagination,  as  it  pre- 
vents our  referrmg  them  to  their  original  fen- 

fations, 
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fations,  diflblves  the  natural  connexion  of  their 
parts.  But  when  memory^  has  lofl:  their  real 
bonds  of  union, y^«^^,  by  its  aflbciating  power, 
confers  upon  them  new  ties,  that  they  may  not 
lie  perfectly  loofe  ;  and  it  can  range  them  in 
an  endlefs  variety  of  forms.  When  I  recoi- 
led a  city  which  I  have  lately  feen,  and  con- 
ceive the  feveral  objeds  belonging  to  it,  in  the 
fame  order  and  pofitions  in  which  I  faw  them  ; 
this  is  the  work  of  memory.  Several  years 
after,  I  try  to  form  an  idea  of  the  fame  city  ; 
I  have  forgotten  many  particulars  ;  imagina- 
tion attempts  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  memory, 
and  forms  a  pidlurc  of  it  in  many  refpecls  dif- 
ferent from  the  truth,  varying  the  magnitudes, 
the  diftances,  and  the  order  of  the  objeds  :  if 
1  have  occafion  to  vifit  it  afterwards,  I  be- 
come fenfible  of  this,  and  am  furprifed  to  find 
how  great  a  part  of  my  conception  was  the 
mere  creation  of  fancy.  When  I  hear  of  a 
city  which  I  never  faw,  I  endeavour  to  con- 
ceive it,  and  imagination  gives  its  parts  cer- 
tain proportions,  and  combines  them  in  a  cer- 
tain form. 

Many  of  the  combinations  of  ideas  which 
imagination  produces,  are  reprefentations  of 
tiothing  that  exifls  in  nature ;  and  therefore 
whatever  is  fiditious  or  chimerical  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  offspring  of  this  faculty,  and 

U  is 
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is  termed  imaginary.  But  wild  and  lawlefs  as 
this  faculty  appears  to  be,  it  commonly  ob- 
ferves  certain  general  rules,  aflbciating  chief- 
ly ideas  of  fuch  objects  as  arc  connected  by 
the  fimple  relations  of  refembJance,  contrariety, 
or  vicinity ;  or  by  the  more  complex  ties  ot 
cujiom,  co-cxijience,  caufation,  or  order.  It  fomc- 
times  prefumes^  that  ideas  have  thefc  relations, 
when  they  have  them  not :  but  generally  it 
difcovers  them  where  they  are  :  and  by  this 
means  it  becomes  the  caufc  of  many  of  our 
moft  important  operations  *. 

Whe RE-EVE R  fancy  fuppofes,  or  perceives 
in  ideas,  any  of  the  uniting  qualities  juft 
now  mentioned,  it  readily,  and  with  a  kind  of 
cagernefs,  pafTes  from  one  idea  to  its  affociates. 
Thus,  the  picture  of  a  friend  tranfports  the 
mind  in  an  inflant,  by  means  of  refemblance, 
to  the  conception  of  that  friend  ;  and  it  intro- 
duces the  recolledion  of  many  particulars  in 
his  character  and  conduft,  by  means  of  the  re- 
lation which  they  bear  to  him  as  their  caufc. 

This 

*  For  inflance,  fome  ideas  are  of  fudi  a  nature,  that 
Whenever  they  occur,  tliey  impel  to  a(5lion.  It  is  by  ma- 
king fuch  ideas  frequently  octur,  by  conftantly  fuggeft- 
ing  them,  in  confequence  of  the  aflociating  power  of 
ctijlom,  that  repetition  produces  the  conftant  tendency 
and  proncncfs  to  a  particular  adlion  wliich  is  an  efientiaji 
part  of  cver^  aCiive  habits 
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This  efFedt  might  be  illuftrated  by  many  ob- 
vious examples,  with  refped  to  all  the  alfoci- 
ating  qualities.  Ideas  to  which  they  belong, 
are  often  fo  flrongly  conneded  by  the  imagi- 
nation, that  they  become  almofl  infeparable, 
and  generally  appear  together.  When  one  of 
them  is  conceived,  no  force  can  prevent  the 
other  from  rufliing  into  the  mind.  Many  in- 
ftances  of  this  are  obfervable  every  day  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  prejudices,  the  attachments, 
and  the  antipathies  of  men  :  and  there  have 
occurred,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  efiay, 
many  inftances  of  objeds  which  pleafe,  or  dif- 
pleafe  tafle,  only,  or  chiefly,  by  means  of  ideas 
which  are  aflbciatcd  with  them,  and  fuggefted 
by  them  ;  as  in  the  fublimity  of  works  of  art, 
and  in  feveral  kinds  of  beauty. 

One  of  the  mod  natural  and  immediate 
effects  of  aflbciation  is,  that,  efpecially  wh;m 
the  relation  of  ideas  is  clofe,  and  their  union 
confequently  flrong,  the  tranfition  from  one 
to  the  other  is  fo  eafy,  that  the  mind  takes  in 
a  long  train  of  related  ideas  with  no  more  la- 
bour than  is  requifitc  for  viewing  a  fiiigle  per- 
ception, and  runs  over  the  whole  feries  with 
fuch  quicknefs,  as  to  be  fcarce  fenfible  that  It 
is  (hifting  its  objects.  Hence  it  arifes,  that 
before  wc  take  notice  of  our  having  begun  to 
wander,  we  often  find,  that  we  have  departed 

very 
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very  far  from  the  fubjed  which  we  were  con- 
fidering,  and  on  which  we  perhaps  did  our 
utmoft  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  :  and  when 
"we  fet  ourfelves  to  inquire,  how  this  has  hap- 
pened, we  can  fomctimes  recolleft  a  fuccefli- 
on  of  many  ideas,  which  have  pafled  through 
the  mind  with  fo  great  facility,  that  we  did  not 
at  all  obferve  them.  Nay,  we  fometimes  pafs 
fo  eafily  from  one  perception  to  another  which 
it  fuggcfls,  that  it  requires  pains  to  make  us 
fenfible  of  the  former.  We  attend  little,  for 
inftance,  to  the  founds  or  charaders  of  a  lan- 
guage which  we  perfeflly  undcrftand  ;  our 
whole  attention  is  bellowed  on  the  things  fig- 
nified  by  them.  Many  of  the  perceptions  of 
fight  which  fuggefl:  ideas  of  tangible  qualities, 
are  never  almoft  refle£led  on.  This  eafy  tran- 
fition  from  one  perception  to  others  affociatcd 
with  it,  has  been  difcovered  to  have  a  very 
cxtenfive  and  multifarious  influence  on  the 
fentiments  of  tafle.  Whenever  our  pleafure 
arifes  from  ideas  aflbciated  with  an  obje£l,  and 
fuggefted  by  it,  it  is  their  being  inflantaneoufly 
fuggefted  that  renders  the  objed  ftriking  ;  and 
very  many  of  the  pleafures  of  tafle  are  of  this 
kind  :  were  force  neccflary  for  bringing  them 
into  view,  it  would  difturb  the  operations  of 
the  foiil,  and  dcflroy  all  our  pleafure.  We 
i'carce  at  all  perceive  the  excellencies  or  the 
blcmiflics  of  a  poem  or  oration  written  in  a 

language 
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language  which  we  underftand  but  imperfed- 
ly  :  the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  pafling  from 
the  words  to  the  thoughts  exprefled  by  them, 
prevents  the  exertion  of  the  powers  of  tafle. 
In  painting,  if  the  features,  the  attitudes,  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  figures,  do  not  fuggeft 
the  fubjeft  very  quickly,  and  without  tedious 
fludy,  tafte  becomes  dull,  and  the  pleafure  is 
loft. 

Imagination  proceeds  a  ftep  farther. 
When  a  number  of  diftinct  ideas  are  firmly 
and  intimately  conneQed,  it  even  combines 
them  into  a  whole,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  all  the  groupe  is  taken  in,  and 
confiders  them  as  all  together  compofing  only 
one  perception.  This  is  the  origin  of  all  our 
complex  perceptions.  It  is  fancy  which  thus 
beftows  unity  on  number,  and  unites  things 
into  one  image,  which,  in  themfelves,  and  in 
their  appearance  to  the  fenfes,  are  diftind  and 
feparate.  By  this  operation  too,  fancy  has 
great  influence  on  tafte :  for  all  the  obje«Sls 
that  affect  tafte,  and  excite  its  fentiments,  are 
certain  forms  or  pidures  made  by  fancy,  cer- 
tain parts  or  qualities  of  things  which  it  com- 
bines into  complex  modes. 

Ideas  which  are  thus  compounded,  or  which 
are,  even  without  compofition,  only  alTociated, 

communicate, 
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communicate,  by  the  clofenefs  of  their  relation, 
their  qualities  to  one  another,  A  perception, 
by  being  conne6led  with  another  that  is  ftrong, 
or  pleafant,  or  painful,  becomes  itfelf  vigorous, 
agreeable  or  difagreeable.  The  parts  of  com- 
plex perceptions  are  fo  intimately  united,  that 
the  generality  fcldom  reflcft  on  their  being 
diftindl ;  and  philofophers  cannot  analyfe  them 
without  fome  ftudy  and  attention.  We  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  confider  them  all  as  making  but 
one  perception  ;  they  are  all  in  the  mind  at 
once  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  naturally  dif- 
tinguifh  from  what  precife  part  of  a  complex 
perception  a  particular  fentiment  refults,  but 
mufl  afcribe  the  fentiments  arifmg  from  any  of 
the  parts  to  the  perception  in  general.  When 
a  perception  communicates  its  qualities  to  ano- 
ther introduced  by  it,  the  reafon  of  the  phjeno- 
menon  is  obvious  from  the  principles  which  we 
have  eftabliflied.  The  difpofition  with  which 
the  mind  contemplated  the  firft,  has  a  degree 
of  firmnefs  which  makes  force  requifite  to  de- 
ftroy  or  change  it ;  the  flrength  of  the  union 
"which  tranfports  the  mind  eafily  from  the  one 
perception  to  the  others,  keeps  this  force  from 
being  applied  :  the  difpofition,  therefore,  which 
the  firft  produced,  continues  while  we  view 
the  others  j  and  we  imagine,  by  a  kind  of  illu- 
fion,  that  they  produced  the  difpofition  which, 
in  reality,  was  brought  to  the  perception  of 

themi 
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them ;  and  we  afcribe  to  them  the  qualities 
which  are  neceflary  for  its  produdion.  Finally, 
a  perception  weak,  or  indifferent  in  itfelf,  is 
fometimes  rendered  ftrong,  or  pleafant,  or  pain- 
ful, by  its  introducing  an  idea  which  has  thcfe 
qualities.  A  perception  which  is  indifferent, 
may,  notwithflanding,  be  fit  to  engage  our  at- 
tention, either  on  account  of  thofe  which  ac- 
company it,  or  on  account  of  the  effe<Els  of 
thofe  qualities  of  things  which  it  reprefents,  or 
for  fomc  other  reafon.  Thus  perceptions  of 
touch,  which  are  neither  pleafant  nor  painful, 
engage  our  attention,  bccaufe  of  the  great  de- 
pendence which  our  welfare  or  our  hurt  have 
on  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies.  But  a 
perception  which  is  indifferent,  excites  no  c- 
motion  ;  and  the  indifference  with  which  it 
was  contemplated,  is  readily  fwaliowed  up  by 
any  emotion  that  happens  to  fucceed  it.  In 
this  cafe  our  attention  continues  fixed  on  the 
perception  itfelf;  but  the  frame  with  which  it 
was  contemplated,  is  fcarce  felt,  and  is  quick- 
ly forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  a  percep- 
tion may  be  fuch  as  in  itfelf  we  are  not  apt  to 
attend  to,  and  yet  may,  by  its  ftrength,  its  a- 
greeablencfs,  or  its  difagreeablencfs,  excite  a 
very  fenfible  emotion,  which  engages  our  no- 
tice, and  remains  for  fome  time  in  the  mind. 
Now,  when  a  perception  of  the  firft  kind  in- 
troduces one  of  the  fccond  kind,  the  frame 

with 
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with  which  the  former  perception  is  conceived, 
and  the  latter  perception  itfelf,  are  dilregarded; 
and  the  former  perception,  and  the  emotion 
excited  by  the  latter,  being  the  principal  ob- 
jcds  of  our  notice,  we  naturally  conjoin  them, 
and  afcribe  the  emotion  to  that  perception 
which  did  not  really  excite  it,  but  only  intro- 
duced its  immediate  caufe.  From  the  fitnefs 
of  aifociated  perceptions  to  communicate  their 
qualities,  particularly  their  flrength  or  vivacity 
to  each  other,  arifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
force  of  fympathy,  which  enlivens  our  ideas  of 
the  paffions  infufed  by  it  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  in 
a  manner  converts  them  into  the  paffions  them- 
felvcs,  and  which  affeds  the  perceptions  of  tafte 
in  many  inftances  formerly  remarked. 

If  indeed  the  connected  perceptions  have 
fuch  a  degree  of  relation  as  unavoidably  leads 
us  to  compare  them,  the  phaenomenon  that 
has  been  mentioned  will  be  rcverfed,  the  effect 
of  the  comparlfon  overbalancing  that  of  the  af- 
fociation.  A  perception  will  appear  lefs  (Irong, 
lefs  pleafant,  or  Icfs  painful,  than  it  really  is, 
by  being  introduced  by  one  which  pofTeflTes  a 
greater  degree  of  thefe  qualities,  if  it  is  at  the 
lame  time  compared  with  it. 

Imagination  fometimes  operates  fo  flrong- 
ly,  as  not  only  to  aflbciatc,  or  even  combine, 

but 
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but  alfo  to  confound  together  ideas  or  fenfati- 
ons  that  are  related,  and  to  make  us  miftakc 
one  for  the  other.  This  is  the  caufe  of  our 
often  afcribing  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  wliicli 
refults  merely  from  our  own  operations,  to  the 
obje£ls  about  which  they  happen  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  of  our  confounding  together  objeds 
or  ideas  which  arc  contemplated  with  the  fame 
or  a  like  difpofition.  It  is  likewife  the  fource 
of  many  figures  in  which  one  thing  is  ufed  for 
another,  as  metaphor,  denomination,  abufion, 
and  the  like. 

Imagination  does  not  confine  itfelf  to  its 
own  weak  ideas  ;  but  often  a6l?  in  conjundion 
with  our  fenfes,  and  fpreads  its  influence  on 
their  imprellions.  Senfations,  emotions,  and 
affedions,  are,  by  its  power,  aflbciated  with 
others,  readily  introducing  fuch  as  refcnible 
them,  either  in  their  feeling  or  dircdion.  Nay, 
they  are  capable  of  a  clofer  union  than  even 
our  ideas  ;  for  they  may  not  only,  like  them, 
be  conjoined^  but  alfo  mixed  and  blended  fo 
perfectly  together,  that  none  of  them  (hall  be 
diftindly  perceivable  in  the  compound  which 
arifcs  from  their  union.  Hence  the  effeds  fo 
otten  mentioned,  of  concomitant  emotions. 

All  thefe  are  operations  of  imagination, 

which  naturally  proceed  from  its  fimplefl:  cxcr- 

X  tions : 
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tions  ;  and  thefe  are  the  principles  from  which 
the  fentiments  of  tafle  arife.  That  thefe  fen- 
timents  arife  from  imagination,  does  by  no 
means  imply,  that  they  are  fantaflical,  imagi- 
nary, or  unfubftantial.  They  are  univerfally 
produced  by  the  energies  of  fancy,  which  are 
indeed  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  and  have 
the  mod  extenfive  influence  on  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  3y  being  compounded  with  one 
another,  or  with  other  original  qualities  of  hu- 
man nature,  they  generate  moft  of  our  com- 
pounded powers.  In  particular,  they  produce 
ajfeBion  and  iajie  of  every  kind  j  the  former, 
by  operating  in  conjunflion  with  thofe  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  which  fit  us  for  adion  ;  the 
latter,  by  being  combined  with  the  general 
laws  of  fenfation. 
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SECT.      II. 

0/  the  Connexion  of  T^ajie  with  Genius. 

'AsTE  may  be  confidered  either  as  an  ef- 
fential  part,  or  as  a  neceflary  attendant 
of  genius,  according  as  we  confider  genius  in 
a  more  or  lefs  extenfive  manner.  Every  one 
acknowledges,  that  they  have  a  very  near  con- 
nexion. It  is  fo  evident,  that  it  has  almoft 
pafled  into  a  maxim.  That  the  ablefl  perform* 
ers  are  alfo  the  beft  judges  in  every  art.  How- 
far  the  maxim  is  juft,  will  befl:  appear,  by 
briefly  determining  the  nature  and  principles 
of  genius. 

The  nrfl:  and  leading  quality  of  genius  is 
invention,  which  confifts  in  a  great  extent  and 
comprehenfivenefs  of  imagination,  in  a  readi- 
nefs  of  aifociating  the  remoteft  ideas  that  arc 
any  way  related.  In  a  man  of  genius,  the 
uniting  principles  are  fo  vigorous  and  quick, 
that,  whenever  any  idea  is  prefent  to  the  mind, 
they  bring  into  view  at  once  all  others  that 
have  the  leaft  connexion  with  it.  As  the  mag- 
net fele6ts,  from  a  quantity  of  matter,  the  fer- 
ruginous particles  which  happen  to  be  Matter- 
ed through  it,  without  making  an  imprcfllon 
on  other  fubftances  j   fo   imagination,  by  a 

fimilar 
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fimllar  fympathy,  equally  inexplicable,  draws 
out  from  the  whole  compafs  of  nature  fuch 
ideas  as  wc  have  occafion  for,  without  attend- 
ing to  any  others ;  and  yet  prefents  them  with 
as  great  propriety,  as  if  all  poflible  conceptions 
had  been  explicitly  expofcd  to  our  view,  and 
fubjefted  to  our  choice. 

At  firft,  thefc  materials  may  lie  in  a  rude 
and  indigefled  chaos  :  but  when  we  attentive- 
ly review  them,  the  fame  aflbciating  power 
which  formerly  made  us  fenfible  of  their  con- 
nexion, leads  us  to  perceive  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  connexion  ;  by  its  magical  force 
ranges  them  into  different  fpccies,  according 
to  thefe  degrees  j  difpofes  the  mofl  ftrongly 
related  into  the  fame  member;  and  fets  all  the 
members  in  that  pofition  which  it  points  out  as 
the  mod  natural.  Thus,  from  a  confufed  heap 
of  materials,  colledled  by  fancy,  genius,  after 
repeated  reviews  and  tranfpofitions,  defigns  a 
regular  and  well-proportioned  whole  *. 

This  brightncfs  and  force  of  imagination 
throws  a  luftre  on  its  effeds  which  will  for  ever 
diHinguilh  them  from  the  lifclcfs  and  infipid 

produdions 

*  Tliis  operation  of  genius,  in  defigning  its  produc- 
tions, is  defcribed  with  all  the  beauties  of  poetical  ex- 
prefTi  in/inT^^  Pteafures  of  Imagination,  B.  3.  ver.  34S. 
to  410. 
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produftions  of  inanimated  induftry.  Diligence 
and  acquired  abilities  may  aflifl:  or  improve 
genius  :  but  a  fine  imagination  alone  can  pro- 
duce it.  Hence  is  derived  its  inventive  power 
in  all  the  fubjedls  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
This  is  poffefled  in  common  by  the  mufician, 
the  painter,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  philofo- 
pher,  and  even  the  mathematician.  In  each, 
indeed,  its  form  has  fomething  peculiar,  arifmg 
cither  from  the  degree  of  extent  and  comprc- 
hcnfion  of  fancy  ;  or  from  the  peculiar  preva- 
lence of  fome  one  of  the  aflbciating  qualities ; 
or  from  the  mind  being,  by  original  confti- 
tution,  education,  example,  or  (tudy,  more 
flrongly  turned  to  one  kind  than  the  other. 

A  GENIUS  for  the  fine  arts  implies,  not  on- 
ly the  power  of  invention  or  defign,  but  like- 
wife  a  capacity  to  exprefs  its  defigns  in  apt 
materials.  Without  this,  it  would  not  only  be 
imperfcd,  but  would  for  ever  lie  latent,  undif- 
covered,  and  ufclefs.  It  is  chiefly  the  peculiar 
modification  of  this  capacity,  which  adapts  a 
genius  to  one  art  rather  than  another.  To 
form  a  painter,  the  ideas  alTembled  by  fancy 
muft  give  him  a  view  of  their  correfpondcnt 
objcds,  in  fuch  order  and  proportion  as  will 
enable  him  to  exhibit  the  original  to  the  eye, 
by  an  imitation  of  its  figure  and  colour.  To 
form  a  poet,  they  mud  lead  the  thoughts,  not 

to 
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to  the  corporeal  forms  of  things,  but  to  the 
figns  with  which,  by  the  common  ufc  of  lan- 
guage, they  are  connected  ;  fo  that  he  may 
employ  them  with  propriety,  force,  and  har- 
mony, in  exciting  flrong  ideas  of  his  fubjed. 

Culture  may  flrengthen invention;  know- 
ledge is  neceflfary  for  Supplying  a  fund  from 
which  it  may  colled  its  materials ;  but  im- 
provement chiefly  affeds  the  capacity  of  ex- 
prefiion.  Painting  requires  a  mechanical  fkill, 
produced  by  exercife  ;  mufic,  a  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  founds,  derived  from  experience; 
poetry  and  eloquence,  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  force  of  words  and  inftituted  figns,  an 
advantage  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
careful  fludy. 

Thus  genius  is  the  grand  archited  which 
not  only  chufes  the  materials,  but  difpofes 
them  into  a  regular  ftrudure.  But  it  is  not 
able  to  finifli  it  by  itfelf.  It  needs  the  aflift- 
ance  of  tafte,  to  guide  and  moderate  its  exer- 
tions. Though  the  different  relations  of  the 
parts,  in  fome  meafure,  determine  the  form 
and  pofition  of  each,  we  acquire  much  ampler 
aflurance  of  its  reditude,  when  tafte  has  re- 
viewed and  examined  both  the  defign  and 
execution.  It  ferves  as  a  check  on  mere  fan- 
cy ;  it  intcrpofes  its  judgment,  either  appro- 
ving 
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ving  or  condemning  ;  and  rcjeds  many  things 
which  unaffifted  genius  would  have  allowed. 

The  diftindt  provinces  of  genius  and  tafle 
being  thus  marked  out,  it  will  be  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  how  far  they  are  connected.  They  mud 
be  conneded  in  a  confiderable  degree,  fince 
they  both  fpring  from  imagination  :  but  as  it 
is  differently  exerted  in  each,  their  connexion 
will  not  be  perfeftly  accurate  and  uniform. 

Genius  is  not  always  attended  with  tafle 
precifely  equal  and  proportioned.  It  is  fornc- 
times  incorreO:,  though  copious  and  extenfive. 
It  is  fometimes  bold,  yet  can  transfufe  no  de- 
licacy or  grace  into  its  produdions.  But  it 
is  never  found  where  tafte  is  altogether  want- 
ing. The  fame  vigour  of  the  aflbciating  prin- 
ciples which  renders  genius  quick  and  com- 
prehenfive,  mud  beftow  fuch  ftrength  on  the 
feveral  dependent  operations  of  fancy  which 
generate  tafte,  as  ftiall  make  that  faculty  con- 
fiderably  adlive  and  perceptive  *.     The  genius 

of 

*  There  is  in  one  view  a  ftill  clofcr  connexion  be- 
tween genius  and  tafle.  A  genius  for  the  fine  arts  im- 
plies, at  leaft,  fenfihility  and  delicacy  of  tafte,  as  an  cf- 
fential  part  of  it.  By  means  of  this,  every  form  ftrikes 
a  man  of  trnc  genius  fo  forcibly,  as  perfe<?lly  to  enrap- 
ture and  engage  iiim,  and  he  re!e«fls  the  circnmftances 
proper  for  chara«5lerifing  it,  and  imprefles  tl)em  upon 
others,  with  the  fame  vivacity  that  he  apprehends  them 

liimfelf. 
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of  the  greateft  mafters  in  every  kind  has  not 
been  more  perfect  than  their  tafle.  The  mo- 
dels they  have  given  are  fo  finifhed  and  cor- 
rect, that  the  general  rules  and  precepts  of  the 
art,  afterwards  eftablifhed  by  critics,  are  dedu- 
ced from  their  praftice,  and  the  very  fame 
which  they  obferved,  though  uninftrufted. 
The  epos  was  not  fubje£led  to  rules  when  Ho- 
mer compofed  the  Iliad.  Ariftotle  did  not 
write  his  Art  of  Poetry,  till  after  the  greatefl 
tragic  poets  of  antiquity  had  flouriflied.  Thefe 
great  originals  poffefTed  not  only  an  excellent 
genius,  but  equal  tafle.  The  vigour  of  their 
imaginations  led  them  into  unexplored  tracks  ; 
and  they  had  fuch  light  and  difcernment,  as, 
without  danger  of  error,  direfted  their  courfe 
in  this  untrodden  wildernefs.  Tafte,  united 
with  genius,  renders  the  cfTeds  of  the  latter 
like  to  diamonds,  which  have  as  great  folidity 
as  fplendour  *. 

But 

himfelf.  See  this  elegantly  explained  in  A difcourfi  on 
poetical  hu'itat'iou,  \  \. 

•  Lc  bel  efprit  cfl  de  la  nature  de  ccs  pierrcs  precieu- 
fes,  qui  n'ont  pas  moins  de  folidite,  que  d'eclat.  li  n'y 
a  rien  de  plus  beau  qu'un  diamant  bien  poli  et  bien  net ; 
il  eclate  de  tons  cotes,  es  dans  toutes  fes  parties. 

Quanta  foJ'izzaf  tanto  ha  fplendsre. 

C'cft  un  corps  folide  qui  brille  ;  c'efl  un  briilant  qui  a 
de  la  confifteace  et  du  corpi.  4.  Etitret,  d'/irijit  tt 
SEugene. 
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But  tafle  often  prevails  where  genius  is 
wanting  ;  they  may  judge,  who  cannot  them- 
fclves  perform.  The  operations  that  depend 
on  the  imagination,  may  be  vigorous  enough 
to  form  a  high  relifli,  though  it  be  deflitute  of 
that  brightnefs  and  extenfion  which  is  neccfla- 
ry  for  a  comprehenfive  genius.  The  aflbciat- 
ing  principles  may  be  ftrong  and  adive  within 
their  bounds,  though  thefe  bounds  be  narrow. 
And  foundnefs  and  flrength  of  judgment  may 
be  poflelTed  without  confiderable  genius ;  but 
mud  always,  if  joined  with  any  degree  of  the 
internal  fenfes,  produce  acutenefs  and  juflnefs 
of  tafte.  This  rendered  Ariftotle  the  greatefl: 
of  critics,  though  he  was  not,  like  Longinus, 
ble/l  with  a  poet's  Jire. 

It  mufl  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
genius  will  always  throw  a  peculiar  brightnefs 
upon  tafte,  as  it  enables  one,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, to  catch  the  fpirit  of  an  author,  to 
judge  with  the  fame  difpofition  in  which  he 
compofed,  and  by  this  means  to  feel  every 
beauty  with  a  delight  and  tranfport  of  which 
a  colder  critic  can  form  no  idea.  The  fine 
genius  of  Longinus  catches  fire,  as  it  were, 
from  the  mentioning  of  a  fublime  paflage,  and 
hurries  him  on  to  emulate  its  fublimity  in  his 
explication  of  it.  C^intilian,  by  the  fame 
union  of  genius  with  tafte,  delivers  his  fenti- 
Y  ments 
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ments  with  the  utmoft  elegance,  and  enlivens 
the  abflraftnefs  of  precept  by  the  moll  beau- 
tiful and  appofite  figures  and  images. 


SECT.    III. 

Of  the  injluence  of  Tajie  on  Cr'iikifnu 

AS  taflc  gives  the  laft  finifhing  to  genius  in 
the  author  or  performer,  fo  it  is  the  fun- 
damental ingredient  in  the  charafter  of  the 
critic.  The  greatefl  refinement  and  juftnefs 
of  tafte  is  neceflary,  but  not  alone  fufficient, 
to  qualify  one  for  this  office.  A  critic  muft 
not  only/^f"/,  but  poflefs  that  accuracy  of  dif- 
cernment,  which  enables  a  perfon  to  refle6l 
upon  his  feelings  with  diftindnefs,  and  to  ex- 
plain them  to  others. 

Taste  perceives  the  particular  beauties  and 
faults,  and  thus  fupplies  the  fads  for  which 
we  are  to  account,  and  the  experiments  from 
which  our  conclufions  are  to  be  deduced. 
But  thefe  conclufions  cannot  be  formed  with- 
out a  vigorous  abftrading  faculty,  the  greateft 

force 
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force  of  reafon,  a  capacity  for  the  mofl:  care- 
ful and  corred  indudion,  and  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  human  nature.  One 
does  not  merit  the  name  of  a  critic,  merely  by 
being  able  to  make  a  colledion  of  beauties 
and  faults  from  performances  in  the  fine  arts ; 
to  tell  in  general,  that  thofe  plcafe,  thefe  dif- 
pleafe  ;  fome  more,  fome  lefs.  Such  particu- 
lar obfervations  fall  as  much  fliort  of  genuine 
criticifm,  as  a  collection  of  fads  and  experi- 
ments does  of  philofophy  ;  or  a  ferics  of  news- 
papers of  a  fyflem  of  politics.  They  are  its 
rude  materials,  and  nothing  more.  And  to 
exhibit  them  is  the  whole  that  tafte  can  do. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  form  an  able  critic, 
tafte  muft  be  attended  with  a  philofophical  ge- 
nius, which  may  fubjed  thefe  materials  to  a 
regular  indudion,  reduce  them  into  clafles, 
and  determine  the  general  rules  which  govern 
them  *.     In  all  this  operation,  refped  mud  be 

had 

*  Nihil  eft  quod  ad  artcm  redigi  poflit,  nifi  ille  prius, 
qui  ilia  tenet,  quotum  artem  inftituere  vult,  habeat  illam 
fcientiam,  ut  ex  lis  rebus,  quaium  ars  nondum  fit,  aricm 

efiicere  poflit. Omnia  fere,    quae   funt  conclufa  nunc 

artibus,  difperfa  et  diflipata  quondam  fuerunt,  ut  in  mu- 
ficis,  .  in  hac  denique  ipfa  ratione  dicendi.— — Adhi- 
bita  eft  igitur  ars  quzdam  extrinfecus  ex  alio  genere 
quodam,  quod  fibi  totum  ph'tlofophi  aflumunt,  qiijc  rem 
diflblutam,  divulfamque  conglutinaret,  et  ratione  quadam 
conftringeret,     C\c.  de  Or  at.  lib.  i. 
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had  to  the  fubjeds  in  wliich  the  excellencies 
or  blemifhes  refide,  and  to  the  fimilitude  of 
the  qualities  themfelves,  or  of  the  fentiments 
which  they  excite.  Thefe  are  the  circum- 
flances  common  to  a  variety  of  particular  phae- 
nomena,  which  mud  regulate  our  diftribution 
of  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  difcover  that 
we  are  pleafed  or  difpleafed ;  we  muft  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  fpecies  of  either  ;  and  refer  it 
to  the  fentiment  or  the  exprelFion  ;  to  the  de- 
fign  or  the  execution  ;  to  fublimity  or  beau- 
ty J  to  wit  or  humour. 

The  qualities  common  to  the  lower  ciaffes 
will  naturally  be  determined  firft,  by  regular 
induftion.  But  a  true  critic  will  not  reft  fatif- 
fied  with  them.  By  renewing  the  indudion, 
and  pufliing  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  fubtilty, 
he  will  afcertain  the  lefs  confpicuous  proper- 
tics,  which  unite  feveral  inferior  fpecies  under 
the  fame  genus  *  ;  and  will  carry  on  his  ana- 
lyfis,  till  he  difcovers  the  highefl  kinds,  and 
prefcribes  the  mofl:  extenfive  laws  of  art,  and 
thus  arrives  at  the  mofl  univerfal  diflinftions 

that 

*  Turn  (bnt  notanda  genera,  et  ad  certum  numerum 
paucitatemque  revocanda.  Genus  autem  eft  id,  quod 
fui  fimileis  communionc  qiiadnm,  Ipecie  autem  difftren- 
teis,  quas  aut  plureis  compleiflitur  parteis.  Partes  au- 
tem funt,  quae  generibiis  iis,  ex  quibus  emanant,  fubjici- 
untur.     Cic.  ibid. 
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that  can  be  made,  without  falling  into  the  un- 

inftrudtive  affirmation  of  mere  excellence  or 

fauhinefs  in  general  *. 

To 

*  This  order  of  proceeding  from  the  more  particular 
to  the  more  general  diftim^ions  of  our  fentiments,  m.iy, 
perhaps,  feem  liable  to  an  obje^ftion  drawn  from  matter 
of  faift  :  for  it  would  appear,  that  critics  have  determin- 
ed the  moft  univerfal  clafTes,  but  have  not  yet  fufficient- 
ly  afcertained  tlie  fpecies  that  are  fubordinate  to  them. 
The  common  dcfe^l  with  which  they  are  charged  is, 
that  their  obfervations  are  too  general.  Tliis  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cafe,  ascriticifm  his  been  generally  mana- 
ged :  and  the  rcafon  is,  that  it  has  been  feldom  cultivat- 
ed by  a  regular  and  juft  indu<ftion.  It  was  long  ago  ob- 
fervcd  by  Lord  Vcrulani,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
indui-^ion  ;  one  impcrfecSl  and  infufficient,  which  leads 
us  at  once  from  experiments  to  the  moft  general  conclu- 
fions ;  tiie  other  legitimate  and  perfetfl,  but  fcarcc  ever 
ufed,  which  rifes  gradually  from  lefs  general,  to  more 
general  principles.  "  Dnse  vioe  funt,  atque  cfte  pofliinr, 
**  ad  inquirendam  et  inveniendam  veritatem.  Altera 
"  a  fenfu  et  particularibus  advolat   ad    axiomata,  maxi- 

"  me  generalia, atque  ha:c  via  in  ufu  eft.     Altera 

**  a  fenfu  et  particularibus  excitat  axiomata,  afcendendo 
"  continenter  et  gradatim,  tit  ultimo  loco  perveniatnr  ad 
"  maxime  generalia  ;  quae  via  vera  eft,  fed  intentata." 
Nov.  Org.  lib.  I.  af^h.  rp.  In  criticifm,  as  well  as  in  phi- 
lofophy,  the  former  method  has  been  generally  pra<5lif- 
ed.  Indeed,  in  whatever  regards  fentimcnt,  there  is  a 
peculiar  temptation  to  purfue  this  courfe.  For  the  very 
feelings  excited  by  qualities  that  belong  to  different  ^^. 
vera,  being  fenfibly  diftindt,  diredl  men,  in  feme  mea- 
fure,  to  diftinguifli  them,  though  not  with  fuflicient  pre- 

cifion. 
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To  complete  the  critlcifm,  and  render  it 
truly  philofophical,  the  common  qualities  of 
the  feveral  clafles,  both  fuperior  and  fubordi- 
nate,  muft  be  compared  with  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  we  may  learn  by  what 
means  they  pleafe  or  difpleafe,  and  for  what 
reafon. 

All  this  is  included  in  perfed  criticifm, 
which  requires  therefore  the  greatefl  philofo- 
phical acutenefs,  united  with  the  mod  exqui- 
fite  perfeftion  of  tafte.  If  tafte  is  wanting, 
our  conclufions  muft  be  defedlive,  faulty,  or 
precarious  ;  if  philofophical  genius,  our  obfer- 
vations  will  be  trifling,  fuperficial,  unconnec- 
ted, and  perplexed  with  too  great  particula- 
rity. 

It 

cifion.  But  it  requires  attention  and  acutenefs  to  mark 
the  Tmaller  varities  of  fentiment,  which  correfpond  to 
tlie  fpecies  of  each.  The  matter  of  fa<St  objected  only 
fliows,  therefore,  that  criticifm  has  been  cultivated  by  a 
wrong  method  of  indu>5lion.  The  confcquence  has  been, 
that  even  thofe  general  diftindtions  which  appear  to  be 
afcertained,  are  loofe,  uncertain,  and  ill  defined  ;  a  dc- 
feft  that  can  never  be  remedied,  till  the  other  fort  of 
indu<Jlion  be  applied,  and  critics  be  contented  to  rife 
from  particular  principles,  gradually,  to  fuch  as  are  more 
general.  Thus  only  can  our  conceptions  of  all  the  fen- 
limcnts  of  tarte,  and  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  are 
excited,  be  rendered  accurate  and  determinate. 
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It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  nature  is 
the  ftandard  and  archetype  of  all  true  rules  of 
criticifni.      Indeed   the  fate  of  criticifm   has 
been  fimilar  to  that  of  every  fpecies  of  philo- 
fophy :  It  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  inca- 
pable profeflbrs,  who,  without  any  regard  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  have  attempted   to  prc- 
fcribe  rules  formed  by  their  own  imaginations. 
The  accidental  ufage  of  an  eminent  author  on 
a  particular  emergency,  has  been  converted 
into  a  (landing  law,  and  applied  to  cafes  no- 
wife  fimilar :    arbitrary  reftraints  have  been 
impofed  without  neceffity,  and  even  fhining 
faults  have  been  recommended  as  beauties. 
But  thefc  falfe  fyftems  of  criticifm,  like  their 
kindered  ones  in  philofophy,  have  obtained 
only  a  local  and  temporary  reception.     Ge- 
nuine criticifm  is  evidently  very  different;  and 
is  juftly  efteemed  a  faithful  tranfcript  of  na- 
ture.    For  it  inveftigates  thofe  qualities  in  its 
obje£ts  which,  from  the  invariable  principles 
of  human  nature,  mufl  always  pleafe  or  dif- 
pleafe ;  defcribes  and  diftinguiflies  the  fenti* 
mcnts  which  they  in  fad  produce  ;  and  im- 
partially regulates  its  moft  general  conclufions 
according  to  real  phsenomcna, 

SECT. 
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Of  the  OhjcBs  of  Tq/k. 

WE  have  feen  the  importance  of  tafle, 
both  to  the  performer,  and  the  judge. 
But  its  proper  office  and  extenfive  influence 
■will  perhaps  appear  flill  farther,  by  confidering 
its  objeds  in  a  light  fomewhat  different.  It 
may  be  conceived  as  employing  itfelf  about 
nature^  art,  and  fcience.  With  regard  to  na- 
ture, which  is  the  common  fubje^lof  the  other 
two,  tafte  and  reafon  are  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion. In  art,  tafte  is  the  ultimate  judge,  and 
reafon  bat  its  minifter.  In  fcience,  reafon  is 
fupreme,  but  may  fometimes  reap  advantage 
from  ufing  tafte  as  an  auxiliary. 

As  reafon  inveftigates  the  laws  of  nature, 
tafte  alone  difcovers  its  beauties.  It  fills  us 
with  admiration  of  the  ftupendous  magnitude 
of  the  mundane  fyftem.  It  is  charmed  with 
the  regularity,  order,  and  proportion,  which 
every  part  of  that  fyftem  difplays,  even  to  the 
moft  illiterate  ;  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
colours  which  tinge  the  face  of  nature ;  with 
the  fitnefs  and  utility  of  all  its  produdions ; 
with  the  incxhauftable  diverfity  and  cndlefs 
fticccflion  of  new  objcfts  which  it  prefents 

to 
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to  view.  Flowers  difclofe  a  thoufand  delicate 
or  vivid  hues.  Animals  appear  in  comely 
fymmetry.  Here  the  ocean  fpreads  forth  its 
fmooth  and  boundlefs  furface  ;  there  the  earth 
forms  a  verdant  carpet.  Mountains  rife  with 
rugged  majefty ;  the  valleys  wear  a  pleafant 
bloom ;  and  even  the  dreary  wildernefs  is  not 
deftitute  of  augufl:  fimplicity.  The  day  is  ufh- 
ered  in  by  a  fplendid  luminary,  whofe  beams 
cxpofe  to  view  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and 
gild  the  face  of  nature.  And  when  the  cur- 
tain of  night  veils  terreflrial  objects  from  our 
eye>  the  wide  expanfe  appears  fpangled  with 
ftars,  and  opens  the  profpe£l  of  multitudes  of 
worlds  paft  reckoning.  Spring,  fummer,  au- 
tumn, prefent  us  with  natural  beauties,  in  the 
fucceflive  periods  of  their  growth  ;  and  even 
ftern  winter  leaves  many  objefts  undeftroyed, 
from  which  a  vigorous  tafte  may  extract  no 
inconfiderable  degree  of  entertainment. 

Scarce  any  art  is  fo  mean,  fo  entirely  me- 
chanical, as  not  to  afford  fubjedts  of  taftc. 
Drefs,  furniture,  equipage,  will  difcover  a  good 
or  bad  tafte  :  nay,  the  loweft  utenfil  may  be 
beautiful  or  ugly  in  the  kind  *.     But  the  finer 

Z  arts, 

*  In  how  great  a  degree  the  beanty  of  tlicfe  meaner 
fijbjf<ft8  is  regulated  by  the  fame  principles,  from  which 
that  of  the  nobler  fprings,  appears  in  mnny  infhncespro- 
«1u<;ed  by  Mr  H<»gafih,  in  his  ^/lalyfts  of  beauty. 
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arts,  which  imitate  the  excellencies  of  nature, 
fupply  it  with  more  proper  materiala,  and 
thence  derive  their  merit.  Mufic,  painting, 
ftatuary,  archite£ture,  poetry,  and  eloquence, 
conftitute  its  pecuHar  and  domeftic  territory, 
in  which  its  authority  is  abfolutely  fupreme. 
In  this  department,  genius  receives  its  decrees 
with  implicit  fubmilTion  ;  and  reafon  is  but  its 
minifler,  employed  to  bring  into  view,  and  re- 
duce into  form,  the  fubjedts  of  which  it  is  to 
judge. 

The  fciences  are  fufceptible,  not  only  of 
truth  or  falfehood,  but  alfo  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity, excellence  or  defeft.  As  the  former 
are  primarily  regarded,  reafon,  by  which  they 
are  diftinguilhed,  here  reigns  fupreme,  and  is 
the  immediate  and  proper  judge  of  merit. 
Tafle  exercifes  only  a  fubordinate  jurifdidion, 
and  muft  be  employed  in  fubfcrvience  to  un- 
derflanding.  When  this  fubordination  is  per- 
verted, and  tafte  is  principally  regarded,  er- 
roneous theories  are  introduced  :  Imagination 
is  fubftituted  for  reafon ;  prejudice  fuppUes  the 
place  of  evidence  ;  plaufible  fables  are  embra- 
ced inftead  of  folid  truths.  An  immoderate 
attachment  to  novelty  or  antiquity,  to  fublimi- 
ty  or  fimplicity,  has  often  in  fciencc  given  rife 
to  whimfical  principles,  and  diftorted  explica- 
tions of  the  pheenonacna  of  things.  To  one  or 

other 
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other  of  thefc  caufcs  wc  may  afcrlbc  mofl:  of 
the  fyftems  of  falfe  philofophy  that  have  ever 
prevailed  hi  the  world. 

But  tafte,  when  under  the  entire  control  of 
reafon,  and  ufed  only  as  its  affiftant,  is  highly 
nfeful  in  fcience.  It  judges,  not  only  of  the 
manner  in  which  fcience  is  communicated,  but 
alfo  of  the  matter  itfelf.  Every  juft  conclu- 
fion,  by  extending  our  knowledge  of  nature, 
difcovers  fome  new  beauty  in  the  conftitution 
of  things,  and  fupplies  additional  gratification 
to  tafle.  The  pleafure  which  attends  the  per- 
ceptions of  this  faculty,  ftrongly  prompts  us 
to  exert  reafon  in  philofophical  inquiries,  and, 
with  unremitted  afliduity,  to  explore  the  fecrets 
of  nature,  that  we  may  obtain  that  pleafure. 
By  its  approbation,  it  confirms  the  deductions 
of  reafon,  and,  by  making  us  feel  the  beauty, 
heightens  our  convidion  of  the  truth,  of  its 
conclufions.  The  Newtonian  theory  is  not 
more  fatisfying  to  the  underftanding,  by  the 
juft  reafonings  on  which  it  is  founded,  than  a- 
greeable  to  tafte,  by  its  fimplicity  and  elegance. 
As  the  operations  of  tafte  are  quick,  and  almofl: 
inftantaneous,  it  is  foraetimes  difgufted  with 
the  bungling  appearance  of  principles,  and 
leads  us  to  fufped  them,  before  reafon  has  had 
time  to  difcover  where  the  falfehood  lies.  A 
king  of  Spain,  who  had  made  confiderable  pro- 

grefs 
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grcfs  in  aftronomy,  is  faid  to  have  been  highly 
difgufted  with  the  confufion  and  perplexity  in 
which  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem  involves  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ceieltial  bodies.  His  reafon  fub- 
mitted  to  that  hypothefis  ;  but  his  iajle  dif- 
liked  it.  Inftead  of  ccnfuring  the  conftitution 
of  nature,  he  fhould  have  fufpefted  the  expli- 
cation which  rcprefentcd  it  as  irregular,  and 
ill  contrived.  When  the  mundane  fyftem  is 
truly  explained,  it  appears  to  be  adjufted  with 
the  niccft  regularity  and  proportion  ;  the  fenfc 
of  which  at  once  confirms  the  theory,  and  fills 
us  with  admiration  of  the  fupremc  wifdom. 


SEC  T. 
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SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Pleafures  of  Tajte. 

'HE  obfervations  which  we  have  made 
concerning  the  fubje£ls  of  tafte,  not 
only  afcertain  its  genuine  province,  but  like- 
wife,  in  fome  meafure,  evince  its  extcnfivc 
utility  and  importance.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  improper  to  complete  our  view  of  its  ad- 
vantages, by  confidering  its  effeQs,  both  im- 
mediate and  remote. 

It  is  the  immediate  fource  of  pleafures,  not 
only  innocent,  but  elegant  and  noble.     The 
powers  of  imagination  are  a  flriking   inflance 
of  the  munificence  of  our  Creator,  who  has 
furniOied   us,    not   only  with   thofe    faculties 
which  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  our 
being,  but  with  fuch  alfo  as  may  fit  us  for  re- 
ceiving a  rich  variety  of  enjoyment.     And  by 
the  improvement  of  thefe   powers,  our  plea- 
fures may  be  dill  farther  multiplied,  and  ren- 
dered more  exquifite.     A  fine  tafte  quahfies 
a  man  for  enjoyments  to  which  others  are  per- 
fcQ:  (Irangers,  and  enables  him  to  derive  en- 
tertainment from  almoft  every  thing  in  art  or 
nature.     It  enlarges  his  fphere  of  happincfs, 
by  yielding  delights  which  employ  the  mind 

without 
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without  fatiguing  it,  and  gratify  without  cloy- 
ing. 

The  pleafurcs  of  tafle,  though  lefs  impro- 
ving than  fuch  as  are  intclledual,  are  often  as 
great,  generally  more  rapturous,  always  more 
univerfally  attainable.  We  need  but  attend, 
and  they  are  infufed  by  every  obje£t,  without 
labour  or  expence  of  thought.  The  beauties 
of  nature  are  open  to  all :  and  though  few  can 
have  xht  property,  moft  men  may  have  the  en- 
joyment, of  many  of  the  wonders  of  art.  The 
improvement  of  tafle  is  eafier,  and  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  of  reafon.  Some  are  indeed 
incapable  of  the  highefl  perfedion  of  it :  but 
few  are  fo  entirely  deftitute  of  the  natural 
feeds  of  it,  as  not  to  receive  fome  pleafure  from 
its  proper  objefls.  Though  all  cannot  attain 
fuch  juflnefs  of  difcernment  as  may  qualify 
them  for  being  judges,  or  gain  them  authority 
as  critics ;  there  are  fcarce  any  who  may  not 
acquire  the  fcnfibility  that  is  requifite  for  their 
own  gratification. 

The  pleafures  of  talle  are  not,  like  the  gra- 
tifications of  external  fenfe,  followed  by  uncafi- 
nefs  or  fatiety,  nor  reflected  upon  with  diffatis- 
fadion.  They  are  confefTedly  of  an  higher 
order.  A  relifli  for  them  adds  dignity  to  a 
charader,  and  commands  no  inconfiderable 

degree 
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degree  of  efteem.  A  man  who  devotes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  time  to  the  gratification 
of  fenfe,  is  an  objed  of  contempt  or  indigna- 
tion :  but  a  perfon  who  can  fill  up  with  plea- 
fures  of  tafte,  thofe  parts  of  life  that  afford  no 
opportunities  for  focial  offices,  who  can  find 
entertainment  for  many  hours  in  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  or  in  a  colledion  of  poems,  is  efteem- 
ed  on  this  very  account.  Juftnefs  of  tafte  pro- 
cures an  author  as  high  a  degree  of  reputation, 
as  the  mofl:  curious  abftraO:  difquifitions.  A- 
riftotlc's  critical  works  are  more  generally  va- 
lued than  his  logic.  To  the  latter  he  owed  the 
veneration  of  his  implicit  followers  ;  a  venera- 
tion which  free  inquiry  has  already  extinguifh- 
ed :  bot  on  account  of  the  former,  all  ages 
will  probably  admire  him. 

The  fentiments  of  tafte  fprcad  a  luftre  over 
mofl  of  our  enjoyments.  The  pleafures  of 
fenfe  and  the  external  decorations  of  life  would 
be  infipid  and  defpicable  to  every  man  of  un- 
derftanding,  if  ideas  of  elegance  and  magnifi- 
cence,  derived  from  tafte,  were  not  affociated 
with  them,  Tafte  ftamps  a  value  upon  riches, 
as  the  procuring  of  its  gratifications  is  the 
great  end  for  which  they  are  defired,  and  the 
worthieft  ufe  to  which  they  can  be  applied,  the 
execution  of  benevolent  and  virtuous  dcfigns 
alon«  excepted. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    VI. 


Of  the  Effefls  of  Tajle  an  the  Chara6ler  and 
PaJJions. 

THE  more  remote  advantages  of  tafte  arlfe 
from  the  influence  which  it  has  on  the 
pafllons  and  the  charader. 

The  pafilons,  as  well  as  tafle,  depend  for 
their  production  on  the  imagination  ;  and  may 
therefore  reafonably  be  expected  to  bear  fome 
analogy  to  it.  Were  it  proper  to  enter  on  a 
full  difcuflion  of  the  origin  of  the  pafllons,  it 
mrght  be  fhown,  not  only  that  they  derive 
their  exifl:ence,  their  particular  turn,  and  their 
various  degrees  of  (Irength,  from  the  opera- 
tions of  fancy,  but  alfo  that  they  owe  them, 
in  many  inflances,  to  the  very  fame  operations 
of  fancy  which  produce  the  fentiments  of  tafl;e. 
Fancy  forms  the  pictures  which  affect  tafl;e, 
by  compounding  feveral  dift:ind  ideas  into  one 
whole  ;  and  thefe  fame  pidures  excite  the 
paflions.  AJJociation  has  a  very  great  influence 
on  tafte  ;  and  every  philofopher  who  has  ex- 
amined the  affedions  with  tolerable  care, 
has  remarked  the  great  dependence  which 
they  hav«  on  afibciation.    Many  of  them  arife 

from 
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from  fympaihy ;  and  this  principle  is  likewife 
the  fource  of  many  fentiments  of  tafte.  Both 
our  fentiments  and  our  affe^lions  are  often 
rendered  more  intenfe  by  the  mixture  of  con- 
comitant emotions.  A  ftrong  imagination  pro- 
duces a  vigorous  and  lively  tafte  ;  and  it  is 
always  attended  with  keen  and  ardent  paflions. 

Thus  tafle  and  affection  are  effeds  of  the 
fame  caufe,  dreams  iffiiing  from  the  fame 
fountain  ;  and  muft  therefore  be  in  a  confi- 
derable  meafure  fimilar.  They  likewife  mu- 
tually influence  one  another,  and  hence  de- 
rive a  farther  fmiilarity.  We  have  remarked 
already,  that  the  prevailing  paflion  often  en- 
livens the  fenfations  of  tafl:e,  and  determines 
its  particular  form.  Tafte  as  often  augments 
the  vigour  of  the  paflions,  and  fixes  their  pre- 
vailing character.  Prefent  a  mere  abftraft  idea 
of  good  or  evil,  the  mind  feels  no  emotion. 
Mention  a  particular  advantage  or  difadvan- 
tage,  defire  or  averfion,  joy  or  forrovv  is  imme- 
diately roufed.  Tell  us  that  a  man  is  gene- 
rous, benevolent,  or  compafTionate,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  is  fordid,  felfifli,  or  hard- 
hearted ;  his  general  account  of  his  character 
is  too  indefinite  to  excite  either  love  or  hatred. 
Rehearfe  a  feries  of  actions  in  which  thefe  cha- 
rafters  have  been  difplayed,  immediately  the 
ftory  draws  out  the  afieftions  correfpondent, 
A  a  It 
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It  is  only  a  perception  enlivened  by  fancy,  that 
alFedls  our  adive  powers.  A  very  general  idea 
is  fo  unftable,  that  fancy  cannot  lay  hold  of  it : 
but  when  a  particular  idea  is  prefcnted,  the 
imagination  dwells  upon  it,  deaths  it  with  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  runs  from  it  to  other 
ideas  that  are  conneded  with  it,  and  finifhes 
fuch  a  picture  of  the  objeft  reprefented  by  that 
idea,  as  will  infallibly  produce  a  fuitable  affec- 
tion. Now,  if  we  examine  the  colours  which 
imagination  throws  upon  our  ideas,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  excite  the  paflions,  we  fhall 
find,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  them  arc  extrac- 
ted from  the  fentiments  of  taflc.  Honours 
have  a  great  influence  on  moft  men  j  but 
greatcll  on  thofe  whofe  tafte  is  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture as  to  give  them  a  high  reli(h  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  pomp  which  the  poffelTion  of 
honours  naturally  procures.  There  is  fcarcc 
any  quality  that  recommends  a  perfon  more 
ftrongly  to  our  friendlhip,  than  a  fitnefs  for 
gratifying  our  tafte  in  fome  way  or  other.  A 
genius  for  mufic  or  painting  will  fometimes 
more  fpecdily  and  certainly  introduce  a  ftran- 
ger  to  the  notice  or  good  offices  of  a  man  who 
is  a  tolerable  judge  in  thefe  arts,  than  more 
important  accomplifliments  of  which  he  is 
equally  qualified  to  judge.  A  fenfe  of  beauty 
has  generally  much  greater  influence  upon  the 
amorous  paflSon,  than  the  racrc  appetite  for 

fenfual 
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fenfual  pleafurc;  and  is  fometimes  fo  powerful, 
as  even  to  overbalance,  in  our  choice,  the  na- 
tural approbation  of  agreeable  mental  qualities. 
An  elegant  entertainment  is  prepared,  not  to 
fatisfy  hunger,  but  to  pleafe  fancy.  We  may 
perhaps  venture  to  affert,  that  every  appetite 
and  paflion  in  our  nature,  except  avarice  alone, 
or  the  love  of  money  for  the  fake  of  hoarding, 
derives  its  origin  and  its  vigour,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  thofe  ideas  u-hich  imagination 
borrows  from  tafte,  and  aflbciates  with  the 
objed  of  that  pafTion.  This  being  the  cafe, 
the  paffions  will  naturally  receive  one  tindure 
or  another,  in  every  man,  according  to  the 
particular  conllitution  of  his  tafte. 

We  find,  by  experience,  fuch  a  connexion 
between  the  taftes  and  the  paflions  of  men, 
as  thefe  obfervations  would  lead  us  to  exped. 
Great  fenfibility  of  tafte  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  lively  paflions.  Women  have  al* 
ways  been  confidered  as  poiTeffing  both  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  than  men.  Quicknefs 
of  tafte  is  eflential  to  poetic  genius ;  and  Ho- 
race has  afligned  to  poets  the  correfpondent 
turn  of  paflion,  when  he  chara£lerifcs  them 
genus  irritablle.  A  grofs,  uncultivated  tafte 
produces  a  groflhefs  and  indelicacy  of  paHion ; 
but  where-ever  a  deficate  tafte  prevails,  it  be- 
ftows  a  Certain  refinement  and  elegance  on 

our 
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our  principles  of  adion,  which  makes  us  de- 
fpife  many  objeds  as  grofs  and  coarfe  which 
vulgar  minds  purfue  with  ardour ;  and  even 
when  we  are  attached  to  the  very  fame  things 
with  other  men,  it  gives  a  peculiar  politenefs 
to  our  manner  of  affeding  them.  Savages 
have  a  groflhefs  both  of  tafte  and  of  paflion, 
which  diflinguifhes  them  from  civilized  nati- 
ons. The  vulgar  in  every  nation  are  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  fame  circumftance  from  the 
polite.  Whatever  quality  gives  a  tindure  to 
the  tafte  of  a  nation,  is  found  to  tinge  alfo  the 
rational  charadler.  The  French  have  a  pecu- 
liar delicacy  of  tafte  :  and  a  peculiar  vivacity 
and  elegance  runs  through  their  manners. 
The  irregularity  and  boldnefs  of  the  Engliih 
tafte  correfponds  exactly  with  the  general  fpi- 
rit  of  the  nation.  The  flatelinefs  which  the 
Spaniards  afFeft  in  their  behaviour,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  loftinefs  which  they  approve  in 
compofition.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  trace 
a  like  connexion  between  tafte  and  character 
in  individuals. 

This  connexion  may  be  owing,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  the  influence  which  the  paffions 
have  on  tafte.  But  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted, 
that  it  arifes  as  frequently  from  the  tinflure 
which  taftc  gives  to  the  paffions ;   efpecially 

when 
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when  we  recoiled,  that  the  ideas  which  excite 
the  paflions  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  derived 
from  the  fcntiments  of  tafte. 

If  it  fhould  farther  appear,  that  a  jufl:  and 
well  regulated  tafte  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
confirm  virtuous  affections  and  principles,  its 
importance  would  be  ftill  more  confpicuous. 
Thofe  who  have  inquired,  whether  it  has  this 
tendency,  feem  to  have  run  into  extremes. 
Some  reprefent  thofe  qualities  in  adions  and 
affcdions  which  excite  our  moral  approbation, 
as  the  fame  with  thofe  qualities  which,  in  a 
pi£lure,  or  a  poem,  produce  the  gratification 
of  tafte ;  and  think  that  it  is  the  fame  faculty 
which  is  plcafed  in  both  cafes*.     But  experi- 
ence will  fcarce  fupport  this  opinion.     A  taflc 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  high  fcnfe  of  virtue, 
which,  on  this  hypothecs,  would  be  the  fame, 
are  often  feparatcd :   and  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  moral  faculty,  would  probably  lead 
us  to  derive  it  from  other  principles  than  thofe 
from  which  tafte  has  been  explained.     There 
feems,  however,  to  be  as  little  reafon  for  de- 
termining, with  others,  that  tafle  has  no  in- 
fluence upon  morality f.     It  may  be  feparated 
from  virtue  j    it  may  accidentally  lead  men  to 

aft 
*  This  is  often  afTerted,  or  very  plainly  infinuated, 
by  Lord  Shaftefbury.     See  CharaSleriJlics,  fafim, 

t  This  opinion  is  maintained  by  Mr  Brown,  E^ay  oa 
CharaClcriJlicSf  \  7. 
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zQ.  vicioufly,  for  its  gratification :  but,  that  it 
is  naturally  more  favourable  to  virtue  than  to 
vice,  may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  ac- 
knowledged qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

Most  wrong  pafllons  may  be  traced  up  to 
fome  perverfion  of  tafte  which  produces  them, 
by  leading  us  to  mifapprehend  their  objedls. 
It  would  be  almofl  fuperfluous  to  undertake  a 
formal  proof,  that  luxury,  prodigality,  ambi- 
tion, arife  chiefly  from  this  caufe.  And  it  is 
evident,  that  if  tafte  were  perfeOly  formed,  fo 
as  to  difcover  that  it  is  a  falfe  beauty  or  fubli- 
mity,  or  at  lead  an  inferior  fpecies,  that  be- 
longs to  thcfe  vices,  or  their  objects  ;  and  if  it 
were  accuftomed  to  the  purer  and  nobler  fub- 
je£ts  about  which  it  may  be  employed,  thofe 
ideas  which  now  miflead  fo  many,  mufl  lofe  a 
great  part  of  their  influence  upon  them.  Vice 
is  often  promoted  by  tafte  ill  formed  or  wrong 
applied  :  let  tafte  be  rendered  correct  and  juft, 
vice  will  be  almoft  extinguiftied  ;  for  our  opi- 
nions of  things  will  be,  in  moft  cafes,  true, 
and  fuited  to  their  natures. 

A  MAN  who  is  acquainted  with  high  and 
noble  pleafures,  naturally  defpifes  fuch  as  are 
far  inferior.  A  relifli  for  the  gratifications  of 
tafte  will  enable  a  man,  in  fomc  degree,  to  un- 
dervalue the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  to  difre* 
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gard  the  calls  of  appetite,  which  are  the  great- 
cfl  obftrudions  to  the  prevalence  of  good  af- 
feftions.  A  man  of  an  improved  taftc  puts 
very  little  value  on  fcnfual  delights,  except  fo 
far  as  they  come  to  him  recommended  by  an 
opinion  of  elegance.  And  it  has  been  already 
obferved,  that  a  perfeftly  juft  tafte  would  ena- 
ble him  to  ft  rip  this  recommendation,  in  a 
great  meafure,  of  its  force. 

Any  fentiment,  or  affedion,  which  is  fuit- 
able  to  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  mind,  will 
derive  peculiar  ftrength  from  that  bias.  A 
juft  and  elegant  tafte,  frequently  employed, 
puts  the  mind  into  an  habitual  difpofition, 
more  congruous  to  the  agreeable  feeling,  and 
gentle  impulfes,  of  kind  affedion,  than  to  the 
more  tumultuous  agitations  of  the  rougher 
paflions.  The  exercife  of  tafte  begets  ferenity 
and  fatisfadion.  When  thefe  prevail,  the 
mind  is  prone  to  benevolence.  This  affedion 
finds  the  mind  already  in  a  temper  fuited  t^ 
it ;  and  it  ftrikes  deep  its  roots,  as  in  a  foil 
which  fupplies  it  with  its  natural  nourilhment, 
in  great  abundance.  A  man  is  feldom  better 
difpofed  to  friendftiip,  generofity,  love,  and  the 
whole  train  of  kind  affedions,  than  when  his 
mind  has  been  foftened  by  the  charms  of  mu> 
fic,  painting,  or  poetry.  It  is  univerfally  ac* 
knowlcdged,  that  thefe  arts,  when  properly 

applied. 
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applied,  are  very  powerful  in  recommending 
virtue.  And  their  power  arifes,  in  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  circumftances  which  we  are 
now  confidering.  Their  immediate  gratifica- 
tions, by  producing  a  congruous  difpofition, 
prepare  the  mind  for  being  deeply  imprefled 
with  the  moral  fentiments  and  afFedions  which 
they  are  fitted  to  infmuate. 

All  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  have 
fo  near  a  connexion,  that  one  of  them  can 
fcarce  be  confiderably  altered,  but  it  produces 
a  fimilar  alteration  in  the  reft.  A  vigorous 
tafte,  not  only  is  affected  with  every  the  mi- 
nuteft  objedV,  diredly  prefented  to  it ;  but  im- 
parts alfo  a  peculiar  fenfibility  to  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  foul.  Refinement  of  tafte  makes 
a  man  fufceptible  of  delicate  feelings  on  every 
occafion  ;  and  thefe  increafe  the  acutenefs  of 
the  moral  fenfe,  and  render  all  its  perceptions 
ftronger  and  more  exquifite.  On  this  ac- 
count, a  man  of  nice  tafte  will  have  a  ftronger 
abhorrence  of  vice,  and  a  keener  relifti  for 
virtue,  in  any  given  fituation,  than  a  perfon  of 
dull  organs  can  have,  in  the  fame  circumftan- 
ccs.  Hence  it  proceeds  in  part,  that  many 
adlions  are  reckoned  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
by  civilized  nations,  which  to  favages  appear 
perfectly  indifferent.  This  may  rather  be  a- 
fcribed  to  an  elegance  of  tafte  gradually  intro- 
duced 
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duced  by  fociety,  than  to  any  peculiar  difpofi- 
tion  to  virtue.  The  moral  fenfe  is,  in  favages, 
fo  dull,  that  the  qualities  of  thefe  anions  arc 
imperceptible  to  them,  and  their  fentiments  in 
other  inftances  arc  weak  in  proportion.  Ci- 
vilized nations  have  delicacy  fufficient  to  per- 
ceive moral  qualities  in  actions,  which  make 
no  impreffion  on  a  favage  j  and  this  delicacy 
renders  more  vigorous,  in  proportion,  the  per- 
ceptions which  they  have  from  thofe  actions 
that  are  approved  or  difapproved  by  favages 
themfelvcs.  Thus  the  cultivation  of  tafte  gives 
new  force  to  the  fentiments  of  the  moral  fa- 
culty, and  by  this  mean  renders  it  more  pow- 
erful to  reprefs  the  vicious  paflions,  and  fup- 
port  the  virtuous. 

It  is  likewifc  to  be  obfervcd,  that,  though 
tafte  and  the  moral  fenfe  are  diflind  powers, 
yet  many  adions  and  affeftions  are  fit  to  gra- 
tify both.  What  is  virtuous  and  obligatory  is 
often  alfo  beautiful  or  fublime.  What  is  vici- 
ous may  be,  at  the  faime  time,  mean,  deform- 
ed, or  ridiculous.  A  man  whofe  tafte  is  un- 
cultivated, has  no  motive  in  thefe  cafes,  but 
what  arifes  from  the  moral  principle.  A  per- 
fon  of  improved  tafte,  not  only  has  this  in  its 
greateft  ftrcngth,  but  is  capable  of  additional 
motives  derived  from  tafte  ;  and  having  thus 
a  double  impulfe,  muft:  be  more  ftrongly 
B  b  prompted 
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prompted  than  the  other.  It  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  that  fome  vices  appear  fublime 
or  elegant,  and  may  therefore  be  recommend- 
ed by  tafte.  But  they  always  have  thefe  qua- 
lities in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  oppofite  virtues. 
Superiority  to  external  things  is  nobler  than 
ambition.  Admiration  of  thefe  vices,  there- 
fore, implies  a  defeat  of  juft  tafte.  Where 
this  facuhy  is  perfe£l,  it  always  prefers  virtue 
to  vice. 

In  order  to  give  the  foregoing  obfervations 
their  full  weight,  it  is  neceflary  to  remember, 
that  many  different  caufes  concur  in  forming 
the  chambers  of  men.     Tafte  is  but  one  of 
thefe  caufes ;  and  not  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful,    it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expefted  that 
the  chara^er  fliould  be,  in  every  inftance,  per- 
fcQly  analogous  to  the  tafte.     Other  caufes 
may  counteract  the  influence  of  this  principle, 
and  render  the  turn  of  the  paflions,  diflimilar 
to  its  ftrudure.     On  this  account,  examples  of 
a  good  tafte  joined  with  grofs  paflions,  or  a  vi- 
cious cliarader,  are  far  from  being  fufficienc 
to  prove  that  tafte  has  no  connexion  with  mo- 
rals.    Thu  heterogeneous  compofition  may  be 
otherwife  accounted  for.     All  our  conclufions 
concerning  human  nature  muft  be  founded  on 
experience  :  but  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  every 
condufion  fliould  be  immediately  deduced  from 

experiment* 
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experiment.     A  conclufion  is  often  fufficiently 
cftabliflied,  if  it  be  fhown  that  it  ncceflarily  re- 
fults  from  general  qualities  of  the  human  mind, 
which  have  been  afcertained  by  experiment 
and  indudion.     This  is  the  natural  method  of 
cflabliftiing  fynthetical  conclufions ;  efpecially 
where  an  efl'ed  is  produced  by  a  complication 
of  caufes.     This  is  the  cafe  in  the  fubjed  of 
our  prefent  inquiry.     The  character  and  the 
paflions  are  affeded  by  many  different  caufes, 
of  which  tafte  is  one.     Tafte  in  the  fine  arts 
may  appear  to  be  wanting  in  fome  men,  be- 
caufe  they  have  had  no  opportunities  of  exer- 
cifmg  it  on  fubjeds  of  that  kind  ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  natural  principles  of  it  being 
vigorous,  and  all  men  being  converfant  about 
the  objefts  of  afFeftion,  it  may  beflow  a  deli- 
cacy and  refinement  on  the  charafter.     Affec- 
tation may  difguife  the  paflions,  imitation  may 
render  them  unfuitable  to  the  turn  of  talte, 
habit  may  make  them  run  counter  to  it ;  but 
tafte  has,  notwithftanding,  a  natural  tendency 
to  influence  them. 


PAR    T 
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P    A    R    T    IV. 
Of  the  Standard  of  Tafte, 

SEC  T.      I. 

That  Differences  ofTafte  are  unavoidable, 

THERE  is  doubtlefs  confiderable  difficulty 
in   determining,   what  are  the  general 
qualities  which  gratify  tafte,  and  what  it  is  that 
conftitutes  perfedion  of  tafte  :  but  the  difficul- 
ty is  wholly  of  that  kind  which  attends  every 
accurate  inveftigation,  efpecially  on  an  abftrufe 
or  delicate  fubjed;  as  foon  as  the  inveftigation 
is  completed,  the  conclufions  produce  a  full 
convidion  of  their  truth.     Few  will  entertain 
a  doubt,  whether  novelty,  fublimity,  beauty, 
fkilful  imitation,  and  the  like,  arc  the  qualities 
on  which  we  fix  our  attention,  and  from  which 
we  derive  our  pleafurc,  when  we  furvey  the 
works  of  nature  or  the  productions  of  human 
art.     It  will  Ukcwife  be  acknowledged  without 
hefitation,  that  the  perfedion  of  tafte  confifts 
in  delicacy  and  juftnefs,  or  more  particularly, 

in 
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in  fcnfibility,  refinement,  corrednefs,  and  the 
due  proportioo  of  its  feveral  principles. 

But  when  we  come  to  compare  the  tafte  of 
one  man  with  that  of  another,  we  meet  with 
difficulties  of  a  different  fort,  which  cannot  be 
refolved  fo  eafily,  nor  in  a  manner  fo  convin- 
cing. Though  all  agree  that  beauty  pleafes, 
it  may  ftill  remain  a  queflion,  whether  beauty 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  this  or  that  objed; 
and  it  is  a  queflion  which  it  feems  often  ahnoft 
impoffible  to  find  the  means  of  anfwering.  Of 
what  importance  is  it  for  deciding  in  any  one 
inftance,  that  correftnefs  and  delicacy  are  uni- 
verfally  confeffed  to  be  perfedions  of  tafte  ? 
For  which  is  the  corred  tafte,  or  which  the 
delicate  ?  What  one  approves  as  correct,  an- 
other cenfures  as  infipid  or  enervated  ;  what 
one  admires  as  delicate,  another  pronounces 
vicioufly  refined,  and  a  third  perhaps  blames  as 
not  altogether  free  from  coarfenefs.  The  taftes 
of  different  men  feldom  coincide  perfectly: 
and  when  they  difagree,  by  what  rule  can  we 
determine,  to  which  the  preference  is  due  ? 
The  general  principles  may  be  rendered  un- 
exceptionable ;  but  in  applying  them  to  par- 
ticular cafes,  there  is  room  for  an  cndlefs  va- 
riety of  fentiments. 

That  there  is  a  very  great  diverfity  of  taftes 
among  mankind,  is  plain  from  every  day's  ex- 
perience i 
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perience ;  that  this  diverfity  mud  always  con- 
tinue, is  no  lefs  plain  from  refledion  on  thofc 
principles  of  the  mind,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  feveral  perceptions  of  taflc  are  pro- 
duced. 

On  every  fubjed,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  tafte  of  one  man  obviouily  differs  from 
that  of  another.  In  painting,  fome  are  plcafed 
with  corrednefs  of  defign,  fome  with  richnefs 
of  invention,  and  fome  with  beauty  of  colour- 
ing. The  excellence  of  mufic  has  been  pla- 
ced by  fome  in  fimplicity,  by  others  in  a  kind 
of  rich  variety;  and  others  have  put  the  high- 
efl  value  on  thofe  compofitions  which  furprifc 
the  ear  and  difplay  mafterly  execution.  Some 
prefer  the  fubtile,  clofe,  and  nervous  flile  of 
eloquence  ;  others  the  more  diffufe  and  co- 
pious manner  of  popular  declamation.  Every 
fpecies  of  poetry,  and  every  mode  of  poetical 
compofuion  has  had  its  patrons.  Many  have 
admired  the  fublimity  and  fpirit  of  the  ode ; 
a  great  writer  infmuates  that  he  looks  upon  it 
as  only  harmonious  extravagance  *.  It  has 
been  made  a  queftron,  whether  an  epic  poem 
or  a  tragedy  be  the  greateft  work ;  each  fide 
of  the  queftion  has  had  advocates  of  undoubt- 
ed 

•  Voici  les  Lyrigues,  que  je  mcpjife  autant  que  je  fais 
cas  ties  autrcs,  et  qui  font  de  Icur  art  one  harmonieure- 
extravagance.     Lettr.  Perfait.  X2I. 
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cd  tafte  and  judgment.  Every  age  has  fome- 
thing  peculiar,  which  diftinguifhes  its  tafte,  in 
drefs,  in  manners,  and  in  arts,  from  that  of 
other  ages.  What  is  highly  approved  in  one 
nation,  is  perfedly  repugnant  to  the  tafte  of 
another  the  moft  contiguous  to  it.  The  irre- 
gularities of  Ariofto  cannot  prevent  his  being 
the  favourite  poet  of  his  countrymen ;  the 
more  artificial  and  conneded  plan  of  TaiTo  has 
determined  moft  foreigners  to  give  him  the 
preference.  Thofe  theatrical  entertainments 
which  yield  high  pleafure  to  a  Frenchman, 
appear  infipid  and  uninterefting  to  an  Englifli- 
man  ;  and  what  fuits  the  tafte  of  the  latter, 
would  often  ftiock  the  refinement  of  the  form- 
er. The  oriental  ftile  in  writing,  is  reckoned 
inflated  and  fantaftical,  by  Europeans  ;  and 
the  fimplicity  of  compofition  which  prevails  in 
Europe,  would  be  no  lefs  cenfured  by  an  in- 
habitant of  Perfia  or  Indoftan* 

The  conftitution  of  human  nature  renders 
this  variety  of  taftcs  inevitable.  It  muft  be 
produced  both  by  an  original  inequality  and 
diflimilitude  in  the  powers  whofe  combinati- 
on forms  tafte,  and  by  the  different  degrees 
and  modes  of  culture  which  have  been  bellow- 
ed upon  thctc  powers. 

Most 
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Most  of  thofe  internal  fcnfes  which  belong 
to  tafte,  are  exerted  by  the  intervention  of  an 
external  organ  5  and  all  men  are  not  precifely 
alike  in  any  of  their  external  organs.  There 
are  eyes  which  can  fcarcely  diftinguifli  one 
colour  from  another :  fuch  eyes  mud  render 
a  perfon  unfit  for  being  a  judge  of  painting,  at 
lead  fo  far  as  colouring  is  concerned,  in  what- 
ever degree  of  perfedion  he  may  poflefs  the 
internal  principles  of  judging.  A  perfon  whofe 
fight  is  feeble  or  obfcure,  cannot  difcern,  and 
therefore  cannot  approve  that  variety  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  ornaments,  which  gives  high  plca- 
fure  to  a  perfon  indued  with  acutcr  or  diflindt- 
er  fight.  To  a  very  quick  fenfe  of  hearing, 
that  degree  of  found  will  be  painful,  which 
gives  mufic  only  the  ftrength  and  fulncfs  fit  to 
gratify  a  duller  organ. 

But  the  original  differences  He  chiefly  in  the 
internal  fcnfes,  or  in  thofe  mental  proceflTcs  by 
which  the  fcntimcnts  of  tafte  are  produced. 
For  inftancc,  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing an  obje£t,  which  is  only  fufficient  to  give 
one  perfon  a  grateful  feeling  of  exertion,  may 
fatigue  another,  and  render  cither  novelty  ot 
variety  in  fome  cafes  unpleafant  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  a  degree  of  facility  which  pleafcs 
one,  may  fink  another  into  langour,  and  make 
uniformity  or  fimplicity  difgulling.  This  very 
G  c  difference 
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difference  of  conftitution  leads  the  bold  and  ac- 
tive fpirit  to  chufe  and  to  delight  in  a  feverity 
of  exercife,  a  buflle  of  bufinefs,  or  an  applica- 
tion of  thought,  which  would  overwhelm  an 
indolent  and  feeble  mind  :  the  quick  change 
of  companies  and  the  inceflant  round  of  diver- 
fions,  which  is  no  more  than  enough  to  give 
play  to  the  vivacity  of  the  gay,  would  be  a 
torment  to  perfons  of  a  more  fedate  turn  ; 
and  the  tranquility  in  which  thefe  latter  find 
their  enjoyment,  would  be  infupportable  to 

the  former. All   the   fentiments   of  tafte 

have  a  great  dependence  on  affociation ;  and 
mufl:  derive  immenfe  variety  from  the  endlefs 
diverfity  which  takes  place,  in  the  flrength  of 
the  aflociating  principles,  in  their  particular 
modifications  and  combinations,  in  the  tracks 
to  which  they  have  been  moft  accuftomed,  in 
the  nature  and  the  number  of  acceflbry  ideas 
^\^hich  they  conned  with  the  objefts  of  tafle. 

Men  differ  much  in  fenfibility  of  heart ; 

and  therefore  mufl  feel  differently  and  judge 
differently,  in  all  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  per- 
ceptions of  tafte  are  affeded  by  the  warmth  or 

the  coldnefs  of  the  heart. Men  have  very 

unequal  meafures  of  fagacity  and  quicknefs  in 
inferring  defign  and  mental  qualities  from  fen- 
fible  appearances  and  effects ;  and  confequent- 
ly  mufl:  differ  in  their  tafles,  in  all  the  num- 
berlefs  cafes,  in  which  their  pleafurc  has  any 

dependence 
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dependence  on  fuch  inferences ;  where-ever, 
for  example,  the  gratification  refults  from  a 
perception  of  the  dexterity  of  the  artift,  where- 
ever  the  paflions  are  exprefled  by  bodily  fea- 
tures or  attitudes,  where-ever  charadler  is  in- 
dicated by  delicate   touches. They   have 

very  different  degrees  of  fkill  in  comparing, 
and  are  prone  to  very  different  forts  of  com- 
parifon  ;  and  therefore  mufl  be  differently  af- 
feded  in  all  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the  pleafure 
arifes  from  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  the  whole,  or  of  the  means  to  the 
end,  from  imitation,  or  from  a  comparative 
view  of  different  objects. 

The  perceptions  of  each  of  the  internal 
fenfes,  are  the  refult  of  thefe  and  the  like 
mental  energies ;  and  they  muft  be  in  every 
man  duller  or  livelier,  ftronger  or  weaker,  di- 
ftinder  or  more  confufed,  according  to  the 
perfection  or  the  imperfection  of  thofe  ener- 
gies, by  the  combination  of  which  they  are 
produced.  On  this  account  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pelled that  any  one  of  the  internal  fenfes 
Ihould  be  equally  good  in  all  men.  The  in- 
ternal fenfes  which  belong  to  tafte  are  many ; 
and  each  of  them  is  diftind  from  the  reft,  in 
refped  both  of  its  principles  and  of  its  objeCls : 
they  are  generated  by  different  mental  pro- 
ceflcs ;  and  they  are  adapted  to  the  percepti- 
on 
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on  of  difFercnt  fubjcdls  or  of  different  quali- 
ties of  the  fame  fubjed.  A  man  may  be  well 
turned  to  thofc  proceffes  which  generate  one 
of  the  powers  of  tafte,  and  confequently  per- 
fect in  it,  while  he  ia  defedive  in  another,  by 
being  naturally  ill-difpofed  to  thofe  proceffes 
which  fhould  produce  it.  Hence  different 
men  will  excel  in  different  forts  of  tafte,  and 
be  chiefly  attached  each  to  a  peculiar  fet  of 
fubje£ls  and  qualities.  This  muff  introduce 
a  variety  and  diffonance  into  their  decifions. 
One  man  is  principally  flruck  with  novelty, 
another  with  grandeur,  another  with  beauty, 
another  with  harmony,  another  with  the  ludi- 
crous ;  and  each  gives  the  preference  to  that 
which  makes  the  ftrongeft  impreffion  on  him- 
fclf.  Many  of  the  forms  of  judgment,  like- 
wife,  enter  into  the  operations  of  taff e ;  and 
no  two  men  are  perfectly  fimilar  in  their 
powers  of  judgment. 

The  original  diverfities  of  taffe,  in  thi$ 
manner  great  and  unavoidable,  cannot  fail  to 
be  incrcafed  by  the  vei-y  unequal  degrees  and 
diffimilar  modes  of  exercifc  and  culture,  which 
it  receives  in  the  feveral  individuals :  thefe 
would  be  fufficicnt  to  produce  diverfity,  though 
the  powers  of  tafle  had  been  naturally  uniform 
in  all.  In  the  bulk  of  mankind,  thefe  powers 
receive  no  culture :  cngroffcd  by  attention  to 

the 
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the  neceflaries  of  life,  attached  to  purfuits  re- 
mote from  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination, 
or  by  fome  other  means  deprived  of  opportu* 
nities  of  exerting  the  internal  fenfcs,  their 
tafte  remains  wholly  unimproved ;  or  rather 
the  elements  of  tafte  which  nature  implanted 
in  their  fouls,  are  extinguifhed,  as  feed,  by 
being  buried  fo  deep  as  to  prevent  its  vegeta- 
ting, is  corrupted  and  loft.  Every  difference 
in  the  degree  of  exercife,  which  tafte  receives, 
produces  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment which  it  reaches :  every  difference  in  the 
manner  of  conducing  its  exercifes,  occafions 
a  correfpondent  peculiarity  in  its  ftruflure.  If 
a  pcrfon  has  accefs  only  to  a  few  of  thofc  ob- 
jeds  which  draw  forth  the  powers  of  tafte, 
and  give  them  vigour,  his  fentiments  arc  form- 
ed upon  thefe  objeds ;  they  are  confined  to  the 
qualities  which  thefe  exhibit,  they  cannot  co- 
incide with  the  fentiments  of  thofe  men  who 
have  taken  a  wider  range,  who  have  been 
converfant  with  a  greater  variety  of  objeds, 
and  from  the  contemplation  of  them  have  dc- 
rived  more  extenfive  views.  A  man  who  has 
fpent  his  life  in  an  uncultivated  country,  may 
have  a  high  relifli  of  the  rude  magnificence 
and  wild  fubliraity  of  nature,  but  cannot  even 
conceive  the  beauties  of  a  rich  and  highly  im- 
proved country  j  and  when  he  is  firft  intro- 
duced to  them,  amidft  all  his  admiration  of  re- 
gularity 
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gularity  and  fruitfulnefs,  he  feels  dlfguft  in  the 
abfence  of  the  grand,  though  rough  and  bar- 
ren, fcenes  which  have  been  fajniliar  to  him. 
There  are  many  inflances  of  perfons  who 
have  vifited  the  finefl:  countries  in  the  world, 
returning  to  their  native  mountains,  and,  from 
the  peculiar  tafte  which  they  had  early  ac- 
quired, as  well  as  on  account  of  other  attach- 
ments, giving  them  the  preference  to  the  mod 
delightful  regions.  It  is  in  nations  where  the 
fine  arts  have  been  purfued  and  carried  to 
perfedlion,  or  where  the  productions  of  great 
mafters  abound,  that  tafte  in  thefe  arts  be- 
comes elegant  and  jufl.  By  accuftominghim- 
felf  to  attend  only  either  to  the  noble,  or  to 
the  graceful,  a  man  may  render  himfelf  almoft 
incapable  of  relifhing  the  other.  By  confining 
his  application  to  one  of  the  fine  arts,  or  by 
having  opportunities  of  furveying  productions 
only  in  that  one  art,  a  man  may  become  an 
accurate  judge  in  it,  while  he  has  no  tafte  in 
the  fifter  arts ;  a  nice  judge  of  poetry,  is  not 
neceifarily  a  judge  in  painting,  in  mufic,  or  in 
architedure  ;  he  may  either  have  no  relifh  for 
them,  or  he  may  have  a  perverted  relifh.  Our 
fentiments,  as  well  as  our  opinions,  are  liable 
to  be  warped  by  prejudice :  the  fentiments  of 
tafte  have,  in  every  man,  a  diftinClive  tinge, 
derived  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper, 
his  paiQons,  his  fituations,  and  his  habits. 

SECT. 
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IT  is  the  variety  of  taftes  obvious  in  man- 
kind, that  renders  it  neceflary  to  enquire 
concerning  a  ftandard  of  'tafte.  But  the  va- 
riety is  fo  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  fix 
a  flandard  ;  and  even  doubtful,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  whether  any  ftandard  can  be  fixed. 
Either  we  muft  allow  that  all  thefe  different 
and  oppofite  taftes  are  equally  good,  or  we 
muft  acknowledge  that  fome  of  them  deferve 
the  preference,  and  that  there  are  means  of 
determining,  which  thefe  are.  The  former 
fuppofition  feems  to  have  been  fo  generally 
admitted,  as  to  have  pafled  into  a  proverb, 
That  taftes  are  not  to  be  difputed  :  yet  it  is 
too  wild  to  be  ferioufly  admitted  by  any,  in  its 
full  latitude.  It  would  imply  that  every  man 
is  to  himfelf  an  infallible  judge  of  beauty  and 
deformity,  of  excellence  and  defeat ;  it  would 
imply  that  the  fame  objefls,  and  the  fame  qua- 
lities of  objects,  may  merit  at  once  approba- 
tion and  difguft  ;  it  would  imply  that  our  na- 
tural principles  of  taftc,  unlike  to  all  the  reft 
both  of  our  mental  faculties,  and  our  bodily 

powers, 
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powers,  are  incapable  of  being  either  impro- 
ved or  perverted  ;  it  would  infer  that  it  is  ab- 
furd  to  cenfure  any  relifli,  however  fingularly 
grofs  J  it  would  put  all  critical  difcuffions  pre- 
cifely  on  a  level  with  Don  Quixote's  diflerta- 
tions  on  giants  and  enchantments.  The  pro- 
verb,  though  frequently  cxpreflcd,  is  never 
fteaddily  or  confiftently  adopted.  Its  authority 
is  fometimcs  urged  by  pcrfons  whofe  fcnti- 
ments  are  called  in  queftion  ;  but  it  is  difre- 
gardcd  by  the  fame  pcrfons,  whenever  they 
arc  difpofed  to  call  in  qucftion  the  fentiments 
of  others.  If  they  be  at  a  lofs,  by  what  prin- 
ciples to  fuppdrt  a  decifion  which  they  have 
given,  if  they  be  unwilling  to  own  that  they 
have  judged  wrong,  or  to  ufe  the  means  of 
acquiring  greater  jullnefs  and  delicacy  of  fcnti-* 
ment,  they  take  (helter  in  the  received  maxim  j 
they  plead  that  this  is  their  tafle,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  indulge  it.  But  there  is  no 
man  who  does  not  think  himfelf  entitled  to 
find  fault  with  the  taftc  of  another  in  fomc 
particular  inftances ;  and  to  find  fault  with 
any  taftc,  neceflarily  implies  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  of  a  ftan- 
dard  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  diftln- 
guilhed  ;  without  taking  this  for  granted,  we 
could  never  dream  of  finding  fault ;  but  if  any 
taftc  can  be  wrong,  Twne  has  a  claim  to  abfo- 
lute  authority,  merely  on  account  of  its  being 

tafte. 
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tafte.  However  frequently  the  indifputablc 
equality  of  tlftes  may  be  retailed  without  ex- 
amination or  attention  to  its  meaning,  how- 
ever frequently  it  may  be  applied  to  conceal 
want  of  tafte,  to  difguifc  the  perverfion  of  it, 
or  to  excufe  negligence  in  improving  it ;  yet 
every  man  makes  it  evident  at  times,  that  he 
gives  no  credit  to  the  maxim,  that  he  knows 
fome  of  the  fentiments  of  tafte  to  be  right, 
others  to  be  wrong  ;  and  that  he  admits  fonic 
criterion  by  which,  in  fome  cafes  at  leaft,  they 
may  be  difcriminated. 

There  is  one  fituation  in  which  we  are  pe- 
culiarly prone  to  admit  the  maxim  which  has 
been  mentioned  :  when  fentiments  are  very 
different,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  a  pre- 
ference is  due  to  one  of  them  ;  but  when  the 
difference  between  them  is  inconfiderable,  we 
are  difpofed  to  allow  the  fame  authority  to 
both.  It  is  not  difficult  to  difcovcr  the  caufe 
of  this  inconfiftcncy.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
ftate  of  mind  more  uncafy,  than  that  in  which 
it  is  folicitous  to  determine  a  point,  and  yet 
finds  it  impoffible  to  determine  to  its  own  fa- 
tisfaftion :  it  hangs  in  painful  fufpence  be- 
tween oppofite  judgments.  It  is  in  this  ftate, 
when  it  attempts  to  decide  between  turns  of 
tafte  which  differ  but  a  little  j  it  is  involved  in 
perplexity  j  it  is  diftradcd  by  contrjkry  princi> 
D  d  ple$ 
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pies  of  nearly  equal  force  ;  it  can  find  nothino- 
in  which  it  may  reft  with  perfeft  acquiefcence  : 
It  is  eager  to  fly  from  this  uneafinefs ;  but 
finds  no  other  means  of  flying  from  it,  but  to 
perfuade  itfelf,  that  there  is  no  preference  due 
to  either  turn,  that  each  has  an  equal  and  an 
indifputable  authority,  and  that  confequently 
there  is  no  room  for  a  decifion.  When  a 
tafte  differs  widely  from  our  own,  we  do  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  it  barbarous  and  unna- 
tural ;  it  is  when  the  difference  is  more  mi- 
nute, that  we  recur  to  the  infallibility  of  fenti- 
ment.  In  this  cafe  we  allow  ourfelves  to  ad- 
mit fophiftry,  that  we  may  banifli  fufpence.  It 
will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  tafte  of  one 
man  is  not  jufter  than  that  of  another,  becaufe 
we  cannot  eafily  decide,  to  which  the  prefe- 
rence is  due,  or  becaufe,  when  we  give  a  pre- 
ference, we  cannot  produce  inconteftible  proofs 
of  the  rectitude  of  our  judgment.  In  matters 
of  fcience,  oppofite  opinions  may  be  fupported 
by  arguments  of  fuch  equal  plaufibility,  that  a 
man  who  is  not  perfedly  acquainted  with  the 
fubje£l,  cannot  fatisfy  himfelf,  to  which  of 
them  he  ought  to  yield  affent ;  yet  one  of  thefe 
opinions  may  be  notwithftanding  true,  and  the 
other  falfc.  In  like  manner,  there  may  be  a 
good  and  a  bad  in  taftc,  though  you  be  at  a 
lofs  to  pronounce,  in  a  particular  cafe,  where 
it  prccifely  lies  j  and  you  may  be  convinced 

that 
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that  there  is,  though  your  propenfity  to  difpel 
difagreeable  fufpence  inclines  you  to  ftifle  your 
convidion,  and  to  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that 
there  is  no  certain  criterion  in  the  cafe. 

It  has  been  common  to  confider  the  plea- 
fures  of  tafte  as  belonging  to  the  imagination. 
Perhaps  this  has  contributed  to  introduce  the 
opinion,  that  tafte  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
fixed  ftandard.  We  are  difpofed  to  regard  the 
imagination  as  an  irregular  and  lawlefs  power, 
the  parent  of  whatever  is  funtaftical  and  ca- 
pricious. We  acknowledge  the  pleafures  and 
the  pains  of  the  external  fenfes  to  be  fomc- 
thing  real  and  fubftantial,  for  the  perception 
of  which  there  is  an  unalterable  foundation  in 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature.  But  the  plea- 
fures of  tafte  are  thought  to  have  no  fuch  per- 
manent foundation :  they  are  derived  only  from 
fancy  j  they  depend  on  a  particular  turn  of 
imagination,  which  cannot  be  expe<5ted  to  be 
the  fame  in  all  men,  which  fprings  up  without 
a  fanclion  from  reafon,  and  again  changes 
without  its  allowance,  a  new  whimfy  driving 
out  the  old.  But  this  reafoning  can  have 
weight  only  with  fuperficial  thinkers.  It  is 
true  that  mere  fancies,  and  thefe  too  abfurd 
and  prepofterous,  have  been  fometimcs  unde- 
fcrvedly  honoured  with  the  name  of  tafte,  as 
in  the  ever-varying  modes  of  drefs,  equipage, 

and 
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and  furniture  :  yet  even  in  thefe  trivial  fub. 
jetfts,  every  thing  is  not  wholly  arbitrary  j 
there  are  fixed  principles  of  propriety,  on 
which  one  mode  may  be  approved  and  another 
condemned :  and  in  the  genuine  province  of 
tafle,  in  the  fublimer  field  of  nature  and  the 
fine  arts,  though  it  be  certain,  and  though  it 
has  been  a  great  part  of  our  bufinefs  to  prove, 
that  almofl:  all  the  fcntiments  of  tafte  arc  de- 
rived from  certain  exertions  of  the  imagination, 
it  is  equally  certain,  and  has  been  proved  with 
the  cleareft  evidence,  that  thefe  exertions  are 
as  little  capricious,  as  regular,  as  univerfal, 
and  fubjeft  to  as  fixed  laws,  as  the  exertions 
of  any  other  principle  in  the  human  conftitu- 
tion. 

An  argument  againfl:  the  poflibility  of  fix- 
ing a  ftandard  of  tafte,  has  been  drawn  from 
the  very  nature  of  fentiment.  Sentiment,  it  is 
faid,  has  not,  like  judgment,  a  reference  to 
any  thing  beyond  itfelf,  nor  reprefents  any 
quality  inherent  in  the  external  objeft  :  it  im- 
plies only  a  certain  congruity  between  that  ob- 
je<^  and  the  faculty  by  which  it  is  perceived ; 
this  congruity  does  certainly  take  place  when- 
ever the  fentiment  which  indicates  it  is  felt  } 
and  confequently  the  fentiment  cannoj  be  falfe 
or  wrong  *,     This  argument,  however  plau- 

fible, 
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fible,  has  no  folidity.  For,  Jirji,  Suppofe  it 
true  that  our  fcntiments  mark  fomc  congruity 
between  certain  objeds  and  our  faculties,  and 
nothing  more  j  it  will  not  follow  that  every 
fentiment  is  neceflarily  right,  or  that  one  taflc 
may  not  be  preferable  to  another.  If  this  ac- 
count of  fentiment  be  jufl,  it  mufi;  be  appli- 
cable to  all  our  fenfations,  as  well  as  to  thofc 
of  tafle  J  but  it  is  readily  acknowledged  con- 
cerning every  one  of  the  external  fenfes,  that 
in  one  man  it  is  more  acute  than  in  another  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  one  man  may  poflefs  tafle  in  greater  per- 
fection than  another.  One  eye  is  more  pier- 
cing, one  car  more  quick,  one  palate,  one 
fmell,  or  one  touch,  more  delicate  than  ano- 
ther ;  and  there  are,  in  mod  cafes,  infallible 
means  of  determining,  to  which  the  fuperiority 
belongs :  and  why  fliould  we  hefitate  to  own, 
that  one  tafle  is  fuperior  to  another?  or  why 
defpair  of  difcovering  fome  means  of  afcertain- 
ing  which  of  them  is  the  fuperior  ?  There  may 
be  a  congruity  between  an  objefl  and  our  or- 
gans, which  undeniably  implies  a  defect  or  im- 
perfe(5lion  in  the  latter  :  darknefs  agrees  befl 
with  weak  eyes ;  but  this  very  conformity  15  a 
proof  of  their  weaknefs.  In  like  manner,  the 
conformity  of  fome  objeds  to  a  man's  tafte 
may  be  fuch  as  flicws  it  to  be  weak  and  im- 
perfed.      But,  fecondly.  The  fuppofition  on 
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which  the  argument  proceeds,  is  not  ftri£lly 
true.  Sentiment  implies  fomething  more  than 
a  congruity  between  obje£ls  and  our  organs. 
It  is  not  a  copy  of  any  thing  exterior ;  but  it  is 
the  refuh  of  it  :  it  is  not  an  image  of  a  quality 
inherent  in  the  obje£t ;  but  it  is  the  natural 
effe^  of  it :  and  when  a  quality  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  an  objeft,  fails  of  producing  its 
natural  and  vifual  cffedl  upon  a  particular  per- 
fon,  the  failure  indicates  a  deficience  or  per- 
verfion  in  that  perfon's  organs.  Thirdly ^  Tafle 
implies  judgment,  as  well  as  fentiment :  and 
therefore,  it  muft,  in  fome  refpe£ls  at  lead,  re- 
fer to  fomething  beyond  ourfelves,  and  be  ei- 
ther right  or  wrong,  according  as  it  is  con- 
formable or  not  conformable  to  that  external 
Itandard. 

Taste  may  be  confidered  in  two  different 
lights,  the  not  diflinguifhing  between  which, 
has  embarafled  the  queftion  concerning  a  fixt 
criterion  of  its  fentiments,  and  bellowed  fome 
degree  of  plaufibility  on  the  aflertion  of  the  in- 
difputable  authority  of  every  tafle.  It  may  be 
confidered  either  as  a  fpecies  oifenfation^  or  as 
a  fpecies  of  difcernment.  In  the  former  light, 
it  is  mere  feeling  and  perception  ;  it  is  touch- 
ed and  affected  by  certain  objeds,  and  attaches 
us  to  them  immediately  and  without  reflec- 
tion ; 
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tion ;  it  is  fimply  the  faculty  by  wliich  we  re- 
ceive pleafure  from  the  beauties,  and  pain  froni 
the  faults  and  imperfedions  of  thofe  things  a- 
bout  which  we  are  converfant.  In  the  other 
light,  it  is  a  faculty  by  which  we  diftinguifli 
the  true  caufcs  of  our  pleafure  or  of  our  dif- 
like  ;  by  a  reflex  a6t,  it  difcerns  the  feveral 
qualities  which  are  fit  to  excite  pleafure  or 
difguft ;  it  eflimates  the  degree  of  fatisfadion 
or  diffatisfadion  which  every  objedt  ought  to 
produce.  Tafte  confidered  in  the  former  of 
thefe  lights,  In  refped  of  what  we  may  call  its 
dired  exercife,  cannot  properly  admit  any  ftand- 
ard.  The  feelings  of  every  man  depend,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  original  ftrudure  of  his 
mind,  which  is  unalterable :  they  depend  on 
the  precife  degree  and  mode  of  improvement 
which  his  natural  powers  have  received  ;  while 
ihis  remains  the  fame,  his  feelings  mud  alfo 
continue  what  they  are  ;  they  can  be  changed 
only  by  a  variation  in  the  fl:ate  of  his  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  pofliblc  that  all  men  (hould 
either  have  the  fame  opportunities  of  impro- 
ving tafte,  or  make  the  fame  ufe  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  have.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
pofllble,  that  all  men  fhould  be  equally  pleafed, 
or  that  they  fhould  be  pleafed  with  prccifely 
the  fame  things.  But  notwithflianding  this, 
there  may  be  a  flandard  of  tafle  in  refped  of 
its  reflex  ads :  and  it  is  only  in  rcfpcd  of  thefc, 
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that  a  ftandard  fliould  be  fought  for.  A  ftand- 
ard  of  tafte  is  not  fomcthing  by  which  all  tafles 
may  be  reconciled  and  brought  to  coincide : 
it  is  only  fomcthing  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
termined, which  is  the  beft  among  taftes  vari- 
ous, contending,  and  incapable  of  coinciding 
perfectly.  It  is  fo  far  from  being  impoflible 
to  difcover  a  ftandard  which  may  anfwer  this 
purpofc  to  the  impartial,  that  a  ftandard  may 
be  found,  to  which  even  they  whofc  relifh  it 
condemns,  may  find  themfelves  obliged  to  fub- 
mit.  The  perfon  who  feels  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, and  who  cannot,  by  any  means,  bring 
himfelf,  at  prefent,  to  feel  in  a  different  man- 
ner, may  yet  be  convinced  that  he  feels  amifs, 
and  yield  readily  to  2i  judgment  in  oppofition  to 
his  feeling.  This  happens  even  with  regard  to 
the  external  fcnfes.  A  perfon  may  perceive  in 
himfelf  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  a  parti» 
cular  fpecies  of  food  ;  and  yet,  if  he  can  trace 
its  origin  to  an  accidental  difguft,  he.  will  not, 
on  account  of  his  antipathy,  pronounce  that 
food  cither  unwholcfome  or  unpalatable,  he 
will  not  be  furprifed  that  other  men  are  fond 
of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  believe,  that  himfelf 
alfo  (hould  have  been  fond  of  it,  if  he  had  not 
haj^ned  to  contract  an  unreafonable  preju. 
dice  againft  it.  There  are  perfons  who  diflikc 
particular  colours  :  but  thefc  may  fometimes 
be  fenfible  that  their  diilike  proceeds  from  a 

groundlefs 
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groundlefs  aflbciation  ;  and  though  it  has  ta- 
ken fo  fafl:  hold  of  their  imagination,  that  they 
cannot  get  the  better  of  it,  yet  they  may  be  far 
from  pretending  that  that  colour  ought  to  be 
generally  diiliked,  may  be  difpofed  to  give 
credit  to  thofe  who  fay  that  they  perceive  it 
beautiful,  and  even  able  to  difcover  a  flrong 
foundation  for  their  judgment.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  may  be  fenfible,  that  his  not  recei- 
ving pleafure  or  difgufl:  in  the  fine  arts,  does 
proceed,  in  particular  inflances,  from  an  im- 
perfedion  in  his  organs,  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  his  taile,  or  from  a  pre- 
judice which  he  has  contra£led  ;  and,  from 
confcioufnefs  of  this,  may  be  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  thefe  inflances,  his  own  tafte  is 
falfe  and  of  no  authority,  and  that  the  very 
different  tafte  of  another  deferves  the  prefe- 
rence. One  who  has  a  bad  mufical  ear,  is  not 
furprifed  that  he  perceives  not  either  the  ex- 
cellencies or  the  defeds  of  a  tune,  or  that  he 
blunders  in  endeavouring  to  trace  them  out ; 
but,  difregarding  his  own  feelings,  appeals  to, 
and  acquiefces  in,  the  decifion  of  thofe  whom 
he  confefTes  to  be  better  judges.  One  who 
has  never  had  accefs  to  ftudy  the  works  of  the 
great  maflers  in  painting  or  fculpture,  will  na- 
turally be  diffident  of  his  own  tafle  in  thefe 
arts,  difpofed  to  pay  a  deference  to  that  of  o- 
thcrs,  who  have  had  fupcrior  opportunities, 
E  e  and 
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and  cautious  of  forming  a  decifion  concern- 
ing the  merit  of  performances,  upon  his  own 
feelings,  however  lively  they  may  be.  We 
often  find  perfons  candid  enough  to  decline 
pafling  judgment,  and  to  own  that  they  can- 
not pronounce  with  impartiality,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  condud,  but  alfo  concerning  the 
works  of  a  particular  perfon,  on  account  of 
their  friendfliip  for  the  author,  or  their  enmity 
againfl  him. 

Nor  needs  it  to  appear  abfurd  to  afTert, 
however  oddly  it  may  found,  that  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  "  a  man  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  when 
•*  he  is,  or  ought  to  be  pleafed  when  he  is 
not  *,"  that  this  may  be  evinced  on  folid 
principles,  and  that  he  himfelf  may  be  convin- 
ced of  it.  This  is  precifely  fimilar  to  every 
cafe  in  which  reafon  and  refledion  arc  faid  to 
corred  the  reports  of  the  fenfes.  It  is  well 
known  to  philofophers,  that  many  perceptions 
arc  afcribed  to  fight  which  really  belong  to 
touch,  that  all  men  think  they  fee  certain 
qualities  of  bodies,  ideas  of  which  only,  are, 
in  confequence  of  habit,  fuggefled  by  vifible 
appearances.  Reafon  can  demon  Urate  this ; 
but  the  demonfiration  can  have  no  influence 
even  on  the  philofopher  in  the  moment  of  fen- 
fation  ;  he  perceives  juft  like  other  mcnj  and, 

till 

•  Elements  of  Cnt'ic'ifntf  chap,  25. 
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till  he  happens  to  refled,  thinks  that  he  fees 
the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies.     Juft  fo,  a 
man  may  have  feelings  in  the  fine  arts,  which 
he  knows  to  be  wrong,  and  which   his  know- 
ing them  to  be  wrong,  cannot  hinder  his  con- 
tinuing to  have.     This  is  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  fentiment  and  opinion  :  no  man 
can  hold  an  opinion  for  a  moment  after  he  has 
difcovered  it  to  be  falfe  ;  but  a  man  may  clear- 
ly perceive  a  fentiment  to  be  wrong,  and  yet 
find  it  for  a  long  time  impofliblc  to  abandon 
it.     The  firmed  convidion  of  reafon  cannot 
prevent  a  perverted   fenfation  ;    it   muft,   in 
fpight  of  that  convidion,  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived, till  the  natural  peculiarity  or  the  habit 
which  occafions  it,  be  corredled  by  proper  ex- 
ercife  and  culture.     Men,  therefore,  who  arc 
fT^^iT^i  differently,  miy  notwithftandingyW^i? 
alike :  and  men  who  judge  differently,  may 
admit  fome  common   principles  which  ferve 
as  a  teft  of  both  their  judgments.     Adually  to 
reconcile  the  feelings,  or  even  the  difcernmcnt 
of  all  men,  in  matters  of  tafle,  is  impofTible  : 
but  it  is  not  therefore  impofliblc  to  find  the 
means  of  determining  which  is  found,  which 
not,  and  of  eftimating  the  degree  of  excellence 
or  imperfection  which  belongs  to  each  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  invefligatc  the  true  ftandard 
of  taftc. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    III. 

That  the  Standard  of  Tajle  cannot  be  afccrtained 
by  explaining  away  Divcrfities  of  Sentiment, 

T  is  of  fmall  importance  to  evince,  that  fome 
of  the  fentiments  of  tafte  may  be  called  in 
qucflion,  or  that  one  tafle  may  deferve  to  be 
preferred  to  another,  unlefs  we  can  likewife 
find  fome  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  deter- 
mined in  every  cafe,  which  are  the  faulty  fen- 
timents, and  which  the  decifion  that  has  au- 
thority, and  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to.  There 
cannot  be  an  external  flandard  by  the  applica- 
tion of  which  the  merit  of  different  tades  may 
be  compared,  as  quantity  is  meafured  by  feet 
and  inches,  and  the  excefs,  the  defeQ,  or  the 
proportion  of  one  quantity  to  another,  precife- 
ly  marked.  The  ftandard  of  tafte  muff  be 
fomething  internal ;  it  niuft  be  derived  from 
fome  general  qualities  of  tafte  itfelf,  or  from 
general  principles  of  human  nature.  It  will 
be  univerfally  allowed,  that  thefe  are  to  be  in- 
veftigated  and  afcertained  in  the  fame  way  as 
all  the  other  principles  of  the  mind,  by  expe- 
rience and  obfervation.  But  all  have  not  pur- 
fued  the  invefligation  on  the  fame  plan,  and 
therefore  have  adopted  different  conclufiona. 

The 
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The  elegant  author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beauti- 
ful*,  brings  the  queftion  to  a  quick  decifion, 
by  maintaining,  that  the  differences  of  tafte 
are  only  apparent,  and  that  all  men,  in  effeft, 
perceive  nearly  in  the  fame  manner.     So  far 
as  the  fenfes  are  concerned  in  exhibiting  the 
perceptions  of  tafte,  thefe  perceptions  mud  be 
pretty  much  the  fame  in  all  men  ;  for,  without 
contradi<^:ing  experience  and  introducing  ab- 
folute  fcepticifm,   we  mufl   fuppofe  the   con- 
formation of  the   bodily  organs,  and   confe- 
quently    the    manner    of    perceiving   obje<^s 
by  means   of   them,   and    the  pleafures  and 
pains    thence   rcfulting,   to   be   nearly  fimilar 
in  all   men  :    and   though  cuftom   and   other 
caufes  produce  fome  deviations  from  the  natu- 
ral pleafures    and  pains  of  fenfe,  yet  all  men 
diftinguilh  thefe  from  the  acquired  ;  and  every 
man's  fenfes  are  like  thofe  of  other  men  in 
mod  refpcds,  and  vitiated  only  in  fome  points. 
So  far  as  the  perceptions  of  tafte  can  be  re- 
ferred  to  the   imagination,  they  arife  either 
from  images  of  fenfible  objeds,  or  from  imita- 
tion :  in  exhibiting  the   former,  imagination 
being  only  the  reprefentative  of  the  fenfes,  it 
muft  be  pleafed  or  difpleafed  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciple as  they  are,  and  confequently  muft  be  as 
fimilar  in  different  men  j  in  being  pleafed  with 

rcfcrablance, 

♦  JntrodnCfion  on  Taftt, 
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refemblance,  all  men  are  pretty  equal,  as  far 
as  their  knowledge  of  the  things  compared 
extends  ;  and  though  in  this  knowledge  there 
be  confiderable  differences,  arifing  from  the 
variety  of  accidental  fituations,  thefe  produce 
not  properly  a  difference  of  tafte.  Judgment 
is  the  only  remaining  fource  of  the  perceptions 
afcribed  to  tafle ;  and  it  gives  us  the  fame  de- 
gree of  certainty  with  refped  to  the  imitative 
arts,  as  with  refpe<5l  to  morals  and  the  fcience 
of  life,  and  in  fa£l  produces  a  clofer  agreement 
in  matters  of  tafte  than  in  matters  of  fcience. 
On  the  whole,  the  principles  of  tafte  are  en- 
tirely uniform,  but  men  polTefs  very  different 
degrees  of  thefe  principles. 

If  all  this  were  ftri£lly  true,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  enquire  concerning  a  ftandard  of 
tafte,  for  there  would  be  no  real  differences  to 
be  adjufted.  But  it  cannot  be  meant,  that  the 
fentimcnts  of  all  men  concerning  the  indivi- 
dual objcds  of  tafte  prefcnted  to  them,  are  the 
fame.  The  expreflions  ufed  by  the  author, 
feem  often  to  imply  this  ;  but  the  contrary  is 
evidently  acknowledged  in  many  of  the  illuftra- 
tions  brought  to  evince,  that  men  who  form 
very  different  judgments  concerning  indivi- 
dual objects,  yet  judge  on  the  fame  general 
principles.  It  is  undeniable  that  their  judg- 
ments arc  not  only  apparently,  but  really  dif- 
ferent } 
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ferent ;  nay  it  is,  not  without  reafon,  obfervcd 
by  an  ingenions  author  *,  that  the  difference 
is  greater  in  reahty  than  in  appearance,  be- 
caufe  the  fentiments  of  men  with  regard  to 
beauty  and  deformity,  are  difcordant,  while 
their  general  difcourfc  is  the  fame,  and  they 
all  ufe  the  fame  words  importing  praife  or 
blame,  but  affix  very  different  meanings  to 
them.  A  perfed  or  a  near  uniformity  of 
taftes  in  mankind,  can  be  rcafonably  afferted 
in  no  other  fenfe  than  this,  That  all  the  fenti- 
ments of  tafle  are  ultimately  refolveable  into 
certain  general  principles,  which  all  men  pof- 
fefs  in  common  j  which  may  therefore  be  re- 
ferred to,  as  a  fixed  ffandard  of  tafle  ;  and 
the  want  or  pcrverfion  of  any  of  which  renders 
a  man  in  that  refpedt  monflrous,  and  unfit  to 
be  reafoned  with  in  the  cafe.  This  pofition 
is  juft  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  this  author 
endeavours  to  afcertain  the  general  principles 
of  tafle,  feems  to  be  Hable  to  fcveral  excep- 
tions. It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that 
the  original  perceptions  of  the  external  fenfes 
are  almofl  the  fame  in  all  men,  that  they  arc 
diflin£lly  remembered,  and  continue  to  be  eafily 
diflinguifhed  from  all  adventitious  perceptions, 
and  that  they  form  an  obvious  flandard  for 
determining  which  is  the  found  and  natural 
ftatc  of  the  fenfes.     But  this  is  by  no  means 

applicable 

*  Hw/u's  Differt.  on  the  Standard  tf  Tafie, 
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applicable  to  tafte.     If  it  were,  we  mufl  main- 
tain that   the   rudefl   and   mod  uncultivated 
tafte  is  the  ftandard  ;  for  all  fentiments  which 
imply  a  refinement  and  enlargement  of  tafte, 
are  evidently  acquired  and  adventitious,  not 
original  ;  and  confequently  would  be,  not  na- 
tural, but  deviations  from  nature.     The  rea- 
fon  of  the  difference  is,    that   our  external 
fenfes  are  at  firft  formed  complete  and  perfc£l, 
but  tafte  is  an  improveable  faculty,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  only  we  bring  into  the  world 
with  us.    Again,  though  it  were  acknowledg- 
ed that  the  perceptions  of  the  external  fenfes 
are  perfedly  uniform  in  all  men,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  fentiments  of  tafte,  fo  far  as 
they  proceed  from  the  imagination,  are  like- 
wife  uniform  ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  the  imagi- 
nation, in  prefenting  images,  is  only  the  repre- 
fentativc  of  the  fenfes  :  it  can  vary  to  infinity, 
the  difpofition  of  the  perceptions  which  we 
have  received  from  them  ;  and  confequently 
it  prefcnts  numberlefs  images,  which  the  fenfes 
could   not   poftibly   exhibit,    and  which   give 
pleafure  or  difguft  on  totally  different  prin- 
ciples.    In  imitations  alfo,  a  difference  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  compared,  is  not  the 
only  caufe  of  a  variety  of  fentiments  :  differ- 
ences in  the  propenfity  to  comparifon,  and  in 
the  fkill  of  comparing,  and  difcerning  likenef- 
fes,  unavoidably  produces  diverfity  of  fenti- 
ments in  thofe  whofe  knowledge  is  the  fame. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IV. 

That  general  Approbation  is  not  the  immediate 
Standard  of  Tajle. 

OTHERS,  acknowledging  the  variety  of 
mens  taftes,  in  relation  to  individual  ob- 
jeda,  to  be  real,  have  fuppofed  that  a  ftandard 
may  notwithflanding  be  inferred  immediately 
from  experience  of  their  judgments  concern- 
ing thefe  objeds  *.  Some  things  have  pleafed 
univeri^ily,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages : 
thefe  pofl'efs  the  true  and  univerfal  beauty. 
There  are  other  works,  concerning  the  merit 
of  which  there  is  not  an  univerfal  agreement : 
thefe  are  to  be  eflimated  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  majority.  Whatever  is  uni- 
verfal among  mankind,  muft  be  natural  to 
them  ;  whatever  is  general,  muft  likewife  be 
reckoned  natural,  though  there  be  found  fome 
exceptions.  What  is  natural  to  any  fpecies, 
we  neceflarily  regard  as  right,  and  every  de- 
viation from  it  in  individuals,  wc  reckon  an 
F  f  imperfedion. 

•  Confidcrable  ftreft  is  hid  on  a  ftandard  in  this  man- 
ner formed,  by  two  ingenious  philofophers  of  our  own 
country.  Hume's  Dijfert.  4.  Elements  dfCriticifm^  cap. 
35.  And  it  is  explicitly  defended  as  the  only  flandard 
by  the  ingenious  Abbe  du  Bbs,  Reflex.  Crit.  2.  part,  feft, 
2t|— —  32.     See  alfo  Fitzo/borne'j  Letters,  39. 
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imperfection.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with- 
out hefitation,  and  without  imagining  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  enquire  farther  for  reafons  in  fupport 
of  the  conclufion,  that  whatever  has  pleafed  the 
tafte  of  mankind  univerfiilly,  or  even  generally, 
is,  from  the  original  and  fixt  conftitution  of 
human  nature,  calculated  to  pleafe,  and  the 
contrary  to  dlfpleafe ;  that  they  will  produce 
their  refpeQive  eflcQs  wherever  the  mind  is.  in 
a  found  ftate ;  and  that  when  they  fail  of  pro- 
ducing them  in  a  particular  inftancc,  it  mull 
be  owing  to  fome  defed  or  imperfeQion  in  the 
organ  or  in  the  flrudlurc  of  the  mind.  But 
in  colle6\ing  from  experience,  what  is  the  com- 
mon nature  of  man,  or  the  found  flate  of  the 
mind,  with  refped  to  matters  of  tafte,  we  are 
not  to  confult  the  feelings  of  every  individual. 
Many,  by  being  confined  to  incelTant  labour 
for  the  neceflaries  of  life,  or  by  being  engaged 
in  purfuits  which  give  all  their  thoughts  a  dif- 
ferent diredlion,  are  prevented  from  ever  be- 
flowing  the  fmalleft  attention  on  productions 
in  the  fine  arts ;  in  many,  tafte  has  not  recei- 
ved fufficient  culture  by  education,  praClice 
and  reflection  j  in  many,  its  native  relifh  has 
been  perverted  by  prejudices,  by  injudicious 
imitation,  wrong  habits,  corruption  of  man- 
ners, and  the  like  ;  fome  arc  naturally  void  of 
tafte,  or  remarkably  defective  in  its  principles: 
all  thcfe  arc  to  be  excluded,  in  forming  our 

judgment 
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judgment  of  what  generally  pleafes  or  difplea- 
fes  in  the  fine  arts.  The  fentiments  of  thofe 
only  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  who 
have  a  good  natural  tafte,  who  have  not  al- 
lowed it  to  be  vitiated,  who  liave  improved  it 
by  ftudy  or  converfation,  and  by  fuch  exten- 
five  acquaintance  with  works  of  imagination, 
as  enables  them  to  compare  one  with  others, 
and  to  judge  of  its  relative  as  well  as  of  its  in- 
trinfic  merit :  and  the  fentiments,  even  of  per- 
fons  thus  qualified,  are  to  be  regarded  with 
refpe£t  to  a  particular  work,  only  when  they 
have  come  to  the  examination  of  it  with  fere- 
nity  of  mind,  in  a  difpofition  fit  for  giving  its 
feveral  beauties  and  blemifiies  their  due  influ- 
ence upon  them  ;  when  they  have  examined 
it  with  attention  ;  when  they  have  fliudied  it 
deliberately,  and  furveycd  it  in  every  different 
point  of  view.  In  this  manner,  the  pcrfons 
whofe  fentiments  deferve  regard  in  the  prefent 
queflion,  are  reduced  to  a  fmall  nuniber ;  a-. 
mong  thefe  there  is  almofl:  a  perfeifl  unifor- 
mity of  judgment ;  and  their  concurrence  de- 
termines the  merit  and  the  rank  of  every  work. 
The  number  of  capable  judges  varies  likewife 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which 
comes  under  their  cognizance ;  fewer  can 
form  a  judgment  concerning  the  Iliad  or  the 
^neid,  than  concerning  a  modern  poem  in 
their  native  language  j   fewer  concerning  a 

picture 
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pifture  thnn  a  poem  ;    and  in  fome  places  and 
feme  periods,  the  capable  judges  in  any  art 
^re  much  fewer  than  in  others.     When  a  new 
work  appears,  the  judgment  of  the  public  con- 
cerning it,  remains  for  fome  time  in  fufpence, 
but  it  never  fails  to  be  pronounced  at  laft,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  merit  of  the  work ;  and  it 
either  fixes  it  in  its  jufl  reputation,  or  con- 
demns it  to  oblivion.     Some  of  the  beauties 
or  of  the  faults  of  a  work  may  efcape  the  no- 
tice of  many  at  firft,  but  they  cannot  efcape 
the  notice  of  all ;  by  thofe  who  have  obferved 
them,  they  are  pointed  out  to  others ;  and  be- 
ing attended  to,  they  come  to  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged.    All  taftes  are  not  equally  alert; 
as  fome  eyes  fee  at  a  greater,  and  fome  at  a 
lefs   diflance,    fo   one   tafte    perceives    more 
quickly,   another  more  flowly,   and   in   both 
cafes  objcds  appear  differently,  when  they  arc 
firfl  exhibited ;    but  after  each  has  furveyed 
the  obje6\s  in  that  light,  and  from  that  flation 
"which  fuits  his  organs,  their  perceptions  are  in 
both  cafes  reconciled.     Some  may  be  preju- 
diced for  or  againft  a  work  ;    but  they  are  fo 
few  in  comparifon  with  the  whole  public,  that 
their  voice  is  fcarcely  heard,  and  cannot  pre- 
vent its  paffing  an  impartial  fentence.     A  fpi- 
rit  of  party,  or  other  temporary  or  local  cir- 
cumftances,  may  give  a  vogue  to  an  infipid 
work  which  coincides  with  them,  or  obflrud 

the 
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the  reception  of  a  work  of  merit,  which  ruiw 
counter  to  them  :  but  it  is  only  for  a  while  ; 
thefe  circumftances  quickly  ceafe,  and  then 
the  former  is  treated  with  juft  contempt,  or 
totally  forgotten,  and  the  latter  rifes  to  its  dc- 
ferved  rank  in  the  general  eftimation.  There 
are  always  fome  men  eminent  for  (Irength, 
improvement,  and  impartiality  of  tafle ;  and 
their  fentiments  gradually  diffufe  themfelves 
among  the  reft,  and  are  approved  and  adopted. 
The  judgment  of  the  public  thus  derived  from 
fentiment,  from  the  eft'e£t  which  they  feel  that 
a  work  has  upon  them,  from  experience  of  its 
fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  to  pleafe,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  general  fcnfe  of  mankind,  and  is  the 
only  teft  and  ftandard  of  merit  and  demerit  in 
the  fine  arts.  Works  which  have  been  difap- 
proved,  after  a  deliberate  examination,  by 
contemporaries,  have  feldom  rifen  to  a  high 
reputation  among  pofterity  ;  and  works  deli- 
berately approved  at  their  firft  appearance, 
have  never  been  difapproved  afterwards, 
though  their  being  fucceeded  by  performan- 
ces of  far  fuperior  merit,  has  occafioned  their 
gaining  lefs  applaufe  than  they  received  from 
thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  no  better,  or 
has  perhaps  prevented  their  continuing  to  be 
generally  ftudied.  The  opinions  of  critics, 
however  fupported  by  general  principles  and 
rules,  is  of  no  authority  in  oppofition  to  this 

general 
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general  fenfe  of  mankind.  When  fentiment 
is  clear  and  diftind,  we  may  acquiefce  in  it, 
without  any  danger  of  error ;  but  in  deducing 
general  conclufions,  on  this  as  well  as  on  eve- 
ry other  fubjed:,  errors  are  frequently  com- 
mitted. The  bufmefs  of  the  critic  is  only  to 
inveftigate  the  caufes  of  thofe  pleafures  or  of 
that  difgufl  which  mankind  adually  receive 
from  works  of  imagination :  he  has  by  no 
means  a  right  to  determine  that  what  pleafes 
is  not  good,  or  that  what  difpleafes  is  not  bad  : 
if  the  former  be  a  tranfgrelTion  of  the  rules 
laid  down  by  critics,  this  proves  only  that  thefc 
rules  are  arbitrary  and  wrong.  The  cenfures 
of  critics,  pronounced  upon  a  cool  difcuflion, 
may  retard  the  general  approbation  of  a  work 
of  merit,  by  keeping  fome  from  attending  to 
it,  by  prejudicing  fome  againfl  it,  and  by  ma- 
king others  diffident  of  the  reditude  of  their 
own  tafie  :  but  it  cannot  totally  or  finally  ob- 
fhtict  jt  j  tile  judgment  of  fentiment  gradually 
gets  the  better  of  the  judgment  of  criticifm ; 
the  critics  differ  among  themfelves,  this  ha- 
ftens  the  prevalence  of  the  public  tafle  ;  critics 
themfelves  yield  to  it,  or  if  a  few  continue  ob- 
flinate,  they  are  negledcd,  and  it  never  fails  to 
triumph  at  length. 

In  this  account  of  the  ftandard  of  tafte, 
mod  men  are  difpofed  to  reft.     Yet  it  feems 

not 
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not  to  be  altogether  fatisfying.  The  follow- 
ing obfervations  are  defigned  to  (hew  in  what 
refpefts  it  is  exceptionable,  and  to  point  out, 
in  what  manner  a  more  precife  llandard  may 
be  derived  from  philofophy. 

If  it  be  certain  that  fome  works  have  been 
generally  approved  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  affirm,  that  thcfe  ought 
not  to  be  approved.  It  would  be  to  contra- 
dift  univerfal  experience,  in  a  cafe  in  which 
experience  is  the  fole  foundation  of  a  legiti- 
mate judgment.  Some  have  now  and  then 
ventured  on  fuch  contradiftion,  with  refpe£t 
to  works  which  have  obtained  the  mod  exten- 
five  and  unanimous  approbation  :  but  it  has 
almoft  always  been  eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe 
of  their  Angularity.  Scaliger  was  eager  to  de- 
preciate Horner  :  but  he  was  aQuated  by  parti- 
ality to  his  countryman  Virgil.  It  was  the  fa- 
Ihion,  for  fome  time,  with  a  party  of  the 
French,  to  deny  almofl:  all  merit  to  the  anci- 
ents :  but  it  was  in  order  to  exalt  a  fet  of  fa- 
vourite writers,  who  had  adopted  a  manner  fo 
different,  that  they  and  the  ancients  could  not 
be  admired  at  once.  The  dete£lion  of  fuch 
motives  excludes  perfons  from  the  number  of 
impartial  witneffes  and  capable  judges.  Their 
diffent  is  no  exception  from  the  unanimity  of 
the  fentcnce.    If  there  be  no  other  exception, 

the 
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the  author  or  performer  certainly  pofTefles  the 
real  excellence :  his  having  been  always  and 
every  where  approved  as  excellent,  is  a  full  e- 
vidcnce  of  it. 

But  is  there  any  work  of  the  excellence  of* 
which  we  truly  have  this  evidence  ?  I  doubt 
if  there  be.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  trage- 
dies of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  the  orations 
of  Demofthenes,  gained  the  approbation  of 
the  enlightened  Greeks,  were  admired  by  the 
Romans,  and  continue  to  be  the  delight  and 
fliudy  of  the  moderns.  But  does  this  amount 
to  the  confent  of  all  ages  and  nations  ?  Not 
at  all.  It  is  only  the  confent  of  the  European 
nations,  and  a  few  others  conneded  with  them, 
and  fimilar  in  their  fentiments  and  manners. 
But  there  are  regions  in  the  Eaft,  exceeding 
Europe  in  extent,  and  in  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, who  have  never  given  their  fuffrage  in 
favour  of  thefe  works.  Among  them  too, 
poetry  and  eloquence  have  flouriflied :  they 
have  productions  in  both  thefe  arts,  which 
have  obtained,  for  an  equal  number  of  ages, 
as  cxtenfive  and  as  unanimous  an  approbation. 
In  thefe  productions  we  acknowledge  the  fire 
of  genius,  but  cenfure  numberlefs  irregularities 
and  extravagancies.  Were  they  acquainted 
with  the  works  which  we  admire,  they  would 
no  doubt  ccnfurc  them  with  equal  fcverity. 

Here 
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Here  then  are  two  parties,  equally  numerous, 
equally  unanimous,  pronouncing  oppofite  dc- 
cifions.  On  what  grounds  (liall  we  give  the 
preference  to  one  of  them  ?  Shall  we  fet  afidc 
the  judgment  of  the  Afiatics,  by  pronouncing 
them  deflitute  of  that  fedatenefs  of  reafon, 
that  purity  of  difcernment,  that  elegance  of 
mind,  that  fimplicity  of  relifh,  that  extenfivc 
acquaintance  with  the  varieties  of  art,  which 
are  neceflary  for  bellowing  authority  on  their 
fentimcnts  ?  But  will  not  they,  in  their  turn, 
decline  the  authority  of  our  judgment,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  tamenefs  of  imagination,  a 
coldnefs  of  fpirit,  a  pvecifenefs  of  thinking,  or 
a  dullnefs  of  feeling  ?  And  with  equal  reafon, 
if  the  queflion  be  fuch  as  only  the  number  of 
fuffrages  can  determine.  If,  therefore,  uni- 
verfal  or  even  general  approbation  be  the  fole 
touchftone  of  real  excellence,  there  is  no  fuch 
excellence  ;  the  touchftone,  however  promi- 
fing  in  appearance,  vaniflies  in  the  moment  of 
application,  as  if  it  were  but  the  effedl  of  fome 
of  thofe  enchantments  in  which  the  magicians 
of  oriental  ftory  are  expert.  The  higheft  fanc- 
tion  that  works  of  the  greateft  merit  can  pof- 
fibly  obtain,  is  the  approbation  of  a  majority  : 
and  in  every  cafe  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poflible,  to  afcertain  on  what  fide  the  majority 
is.  If,  notwithftanding  this  uncertainty,  the 
relative  merit  of  works  whofe  reputation  is 
G  g  equally 
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equally  eftablifhed  in  different  regions,  can  be  de- 
termined, it  muft  be  by  criticifm  or  philofophy. 
To  the  mufic  and  tiie  architecture  of  diftant 
and  unconnefted  nations,  thefe  remarks  arc 
ftill  more  applicable  than  to  their  poetry. 
They  are  likewife  applicable  in  fome  meafure, 
though  not  perhaps  equally,  to  their  paint- 
ing. 

But  fuppofe  that,  in  fixing  a  general  or  an 
univerfal  approbation,  it  were  fair  to  take  into 
the  account  only  thofe  nations  who  have  been 
improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  European 
arts.  This  is  indeed  a  liberty  which  we  al- 
ways take  without  examining  fcrupuloufly, 
how  far  it  is  fair.  Yet  ftill  fuch  general  ap- 
probation would  not  be  a  juft  or  impartial 
ftandard  of  merit.  It  is  not  impoffible,  and 
therefore  we  may  put  the  cafe,  that  a  work  of 
great  excellence  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  fhould 
be  produced  by  fomc  fmgular  genius,  in  an 
obfcure  and  inconfiderable  country,  which  has 
little  connexion  or  intercourfc  with  foreigners  : 
it  could  obtain  only  a  very  limited  approbation. 
A  work  of  no  greater  excellence,  appearing  in 
a  more  confpicuous  region,  meets  with  appro- 
bation incomparably  more  cxtenfive.  From 
the  very  circumftancc  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  poems  of  Camoens,  however  much 
approved  by  capable  judges  who  were  acquaint- 
ed 
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cd  with  them,  have  been  known  but  to  a  few; 
and  till  very  lately  the  poems  of  Oflian  have 
been  almofl:  totally  unknown.  If  the  extent 
of  the  approbation  which  a  work  obtains,  de- 
pend fo  much  on  the  celebrity  of  the  country 
where  it  is  produced,  and  on  other  circum- 
ftances  wholly  accidental  or  extraneous,  it 
cannot  alone  or  immediately  be  the  mcafurc 
of  its  intr'mfic  merit.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid, 
that  works  of  real  excellence  will  be  approved 
as  foon  as  they  are  refcued  from  their  acciden- 
tal obfcurity.  But  till  this  fhall  happen,  have  the 
few  who  know  them,  no  means  of  judging  con- 
cerning their  degree  of  genuine  merit,  or  of 
juflifying  their  expcdation  that  they  will  be  ap- 
proved in  proportion  to  it  ?  They  can  juftify 
it,  only  by  applying  to  them  general  principles 
which  belong  to  criticifm  or  to  philofophy. 
The  expedation  may  poffibly  be  difappointed. 
If  it  be,  can  we  conclude  with  certainty  that 
thefe  few  were  miftaken  in  their  opinion  of  ex- 
cellence ?  We  cannot  in  every  cafe  :  the  very 
merit  of  fuch  works  may  contribute  to  the  dif- 
appointment.  The  greater  the  originality  which 
they  poflefs,  the  more  unlike  they  will  be  to 
the  works  which  men  have  been  accuftomed 
to  admire  ;  habit  will  prevent  their  relifliing 
their  beauties.  Repeated  perufals  might  wear 
off  the  prejudice  :  but  when  men  have  already 
fufficient  entertainment  from  works  which  they 

are 
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are  prepared  for  relifliing,  they  are  not  always 
willing  to  undergo  the  labour  neceflary  for 
correding  their  prejudices  and  conquering 
their  habits.  By  this  means,  works  circum- 
ftanced  as  we  have  fuppofed,  may  be  prevent- 
ed from  ever  rifing,  in  the  general  eftimation, 
to  the  rank,  which  they  defcrve  to  hold.  If 
they  can  be  raifed  to  it,  it  will  probably  be  by 
the  inftrudions  of  the  true  critic,  unfolding 
their  uncommon  beauties,  and  forming  the 
general  tafte  to  the  perception  of  them.  But 
though  he  fliould  be  unfuccefsful,  his  inftruc- 
tions  may  neverthelefs  be  folid,  and  their  ob- 
jc£ls  highly  excellent. 

It  deferves  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that 
general  approbation  can  never  be  applied,  with 
any  degree  of  exadnefs,  as  a  ftandard  in  com- 
paring ancient  with  modern  works,  at  lead  in 
the  arts  which  employ  language.  The  latter 
are  neceifarily  deprived  of  the  confent  of  ages 
■which  the  former  have  obtained  ;  and  muft 
therefore  be  pronounced  inferior  without  far- 
ther examination,  if  to  have  pleafcd  always  be 
an  eflcntial  chara£ler  of  the  trued  excellence. 
They  fland  likewife  on  a  very  different  ground 
for  obtaining  the  confent  of  nations.  The 
language  of  the  ancients  is  almofl:  equally  un- 
dcrftood  in  all  the  polilhed  nations  of  Europe : 
and  therefore  their  beauties  may  be  alike  re- 

lilhed 
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liflied  by  the  capable  judges  of  all  tliefc  na» 
tions.     Modern  languages   have  generally  a 
more  limited  reception.     On  this  account  the 
jincients,  independent  of  their  merit,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  language  which  they  ufe, 
will  of  courfe  obtain  a  wider  concurrence  of 
nations,  than  the  moderns.  This  circumftance 
has  contributed  to  procure  them  a  degree  of 
cftimation,  perhaps  greater  than  they  c?n  juft- 
ly  claim.    If  it  (hall  be  faid,  that  fomc  modern 
languages  are  ftudied  and  ondcrftood  by  as 
many  nations  as  any  ancient  language,  and 
will  therefore  introduce  the  works  which  arc 
written  in  them,  to  a  no  lefs  general  approba- 
tion ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  this  only  creates 
a  new  difficulty  in  comparing  thefe  works  with 
fuch  as  are  writien  in  other  modern  languages. 
Good  authors  in  a  language,  no  doubt  pro- 
mote the  ftudy  of  it  among  foreigners ;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  caufe  of  its  obtaining  a 
wide  reception  :  the  prevalence  of  the  French 
language  cannot  be  afcribed  folely  to  unrival- 
led excellence  in  the  French  writers ;    it  is 
much  more  owing  to  other eaufes.  But  having 
once  takeiA  place  by  any  means,  it  immediate- 
ly renders  multitudes  competent  judges  of  the 
writers  of  France,  who  can  give  no  fuffrage 
in  favour  of  the  beft  writers  of  other  countries. 
But  an  advantage  fo  accidental  cannot  be  de- 
cifive  of  their  fapcriority.  On  the  other  hand, 

works 
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works  written  in  the  modern  language  of  any 
country,  though  thus  necefTarily  circumfcribed 
with  refpcd  to  the  approbation  of  other  na- 
tions, have  a  confiderable  advantage  for  ob- 
taining approbation,  in  another  point  of  view 
cxtenfive.  They  will  be,  in  that  particular 
country,  underftood  by  a  greater  number,  and 
confequently  more  generally  approved,  than 
cither  foreign  or  ancient  works  can  be :  they 
will  likewife  be  more  perfeftly  underftood, 
and  for  this  rcafon  more  exquifitely  reliflied 
and  more  highly  approved.  If  the  ancients 
pleafe  many  capable  judges  in  feveral  nations, 
a  modern  may  equally  pleafe  perhaps  as  many, 
though  all  belonging  to  one  nation.  By  what 
rule  can  the  weight  of  the  fufFrages  be  deter- 
mined ?  In  a  word,  if  we  refl:  in  general  ap- 
probation as  the  fole  criterion  of  excellence, 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  comparing  the 
ancients  with  the  moderns,  or  the  writers  of 
one  country  with  thofe  of  others,  appear  to  be 
inextricable.  If  their  relative  merit  can  be  at 
all  afcertained,  it  muft  be  by  applying  to  them 
fomc  general  principles  derived  from  criticifm 
and  philofophy,  which  are  not  affeded  by  the 
accidental  advantages  or  difadvantages  pecuUar 
to  each  of  them. 

The  obfervations  which  we  have  fuggefted, 
concerning  tlic  difficulty  both  of  afccrtaining 

general 
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general  approbation,  and  of  applying  it  as  a 
ftandard  to  works  of  tafle,  have  weight  even 
with  refped  to  fuch  as  have  obtained  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  it :  but  in  proportion  as  any 
work  falls  fhort  of  univerfality  of  approbation, 
they  have  with  refped  to  it  the  greater  force. 

If,  however,  general  approbation,  when  once 
obtained,  might  be  confidered  as  the  ftandard 
of  excellence,  another  difficulty  will  ftill  re- 
main. No  new  work  can  obtain  general  ap- 
probation in  an  inftant :  it  is  of  flow  growth, 
it  requires  confiderable  time  to  reach  maturity. 
In  this  interval,  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  work 
is  the  fame  that  it  is  afterwards :  but  there 
will  be  no  poflible  means  of  appretiating  it. 
Muft  every  man  then  fufpend  his  judgment, 
till  numbers  be  prepared  to  declare  their  fen- 
timents  together  ?  Muft  he  obftinately  refufe 
all  credit  to  his  own  feelings  and  difcernment, 
till  the  time  come  for  the  public  to  give  its 
voice  ?  This  would  be  in  fome  meafure  incon- 
fiftent  with  that  authority  of  fentiment,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  claims  to  be  a  ftandard.  But 
this  is  alfo  in  many  cafes  impofllble :  when  a 
man,  who  is  confcious  of  good  tafte,  finds  him- 
fclf  delighted  with  a  new  work,  he  hefitates 
not  to  pronounce  it  excellent,  without  waiting 
for  the  public  fuffrage ;  he  is  confident  that 
it  will  obtain  it  in  due  time.    He  founds  not 

bis 
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his  confidence  merely  on  his  feelings  ;  he  ju- 
ftifies  it  by  reafons ;  he  fhews  that  it  has  beau- 
ties fimilar,  equal,  or  fuperior  to  thofe  which 
have  generally  plcafed.  His  producing  fuch 
reafons  implies  an  acknowledgment,  that  fcn- 
tinr^cnt  may  be  tried  by  general  principles,  and 
is  authorized  by  its  coincidence  with  them. 
Before  Milton's  Paradife  Lofl  had  time  to  rife 
from  obfcurity,  Denham  and  Dryden  exprefled 
their  admiration  of  it  without  rcferve ;  and 
■when  the  one  pronounced  it  the  noblefl  poem 
that  ever  was  written  in  any  language  or  in 
any  age,  and  the  other  gave  it  the  preference 
not  only  to  contemporary,  but  alfo  to  ancient 
works  ;  they  both  intimated,  that  they  fup- 
ported  their  judgment  by  general  principles 
of  comparifon  between  this  poem  and  other 
poems. 

Though  general  or  univerfal  approbation 
be  affigned  as  the  tefl  of  excellence,  it  really 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  approbation  of 
a  very  few.  Multitudes  arc  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fuffrage,  as  being  in  one  refpeft 
or  another  unfit  to  judge  ;  the  fele^l  few  take 
the  lead  ;  what  pleafes  their  vigorous  and  im- 
proved taflc,  ought  to  pleafe  all ;  whoever 
diffents,  ought  to  impute  it  folely  to  his  own 
vant  of  tafte.  An  authority  fo  abfolute  and 
uncontrolable  had  need  to  be  clearly  eflabli Hi- 
ed. 
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ed.  But  in  determining,  who  are  the  perfons 
entitled  to  exercile  it,  fuch  difficulties  mufl;  oc- 
cur as  cannot  fail  to  render  it  in  fome  degree 
uncertain.  No  doubt,  true  tafle  will  gradu- 
ally gain  the  afcendency  by  its  native  force  and 
influence.  But  mufl:  we  wait  till  this  has  hap- 
pened, before  we  can  judge  with  any  probabi- 
lity, whether  it  be  true  taft:e  or  not?  Are  there 
no  means  of  eilimating  the  goodnefs  of  a 
man's  tafl:e,  except  the  fuccefs  of  his  decifions? 
If  there  be,  they  mud  be  derived  either  from 
a  philofophical  invefligation  of  the  charaders 
of  true  tafle,  or  from  his  producing  arguments 
in  fupport  of  his  decifions,  the  ufc  whereof 
implies  an  acknowledgment  of  general  prin- 
ciples, to  which  an  appeal  may  lie  from  mere 
fentiment.  But  fuppofe  the  few  fufficiently 
authorized  to  pafs  a  decifive  judgment,  in 
what  manner  does  it  diffufe  itfelf  among  the 
generality,  and  obtain  their  concurrence  ?  It 
cannot  exad:  their  implicit  acquiefcence  ; 
wherever  this  takes  place,  it  continues  to  be 
only  the  particular  judgment  of  a  few.  It  may 
operate  by  a  fort  of  contagion ;  by  exciting 
their  attention  and  direfling  their  notice  to 
what  would  have  otherwife  efcaped  them,  it 
may  enable  their  own  tafte  to  exert  itfelf  in  a 
coincident  determination.  But  it  may  like- 
wife  gain  ground,  and  often  does,  by  proving 
that  it  is  not  arbitrary,  by  fupporting  itfelf  by 
H  h  argument. 
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argument,  by  appealing  to  fome  general  rules 
of  criticifm,  or  fome  general  principles  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Addifon  re- 
commended the  beauties  of  Milton  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  admiration  of  Shakefpear  has 
been  heightened,  extended,  and  juftified  *. 

No  work  of  tafte  is  abfolutely  pcrfe£l : 
beauties  and  blemifhes,  excellencies  and  faults 
are  intermixed  :  and  fometimes  both  are  found 
in  a  very  great  degree.  In  this  cafe,  all  that 
can  be  expefted  from  mere  fentiment,  is  the 
being  pleafed  with  the  former,  and  difpleafed 
with  the  latter.  Its  judgment  can  amount 
only  to  a  number  of  detached,  unrelated  ap- 
probations and  difapprobations,  or  to  an  inde- 
finite approbation  or  difapprobation  of  the 
work  upon  the  whole.  To  render  either  de- 
finite, to  form  one  decifive  judgment  of  the 
work,  to  be  able  to  aflign  it  its  due  place  in 
the  fcale  of  merit,  we  mufl  at  lead  refled  up- 
on the  feveral  feelings,  whether  of  pleafurc  or 
difguft,  which  the  different  parts  or  qualities 
of  the  work  excite  ;  we  mud  eftimate  the  im- 
portance of  each ;  we  mufl:  weigh  them  a- 
gainlt  one  another,  and  determine  the  cxcefs- 

Even 

*  In  the  fame  way,  the  public  approbation  is  claimed 
in  favour  of  the  Poems  of  OfTian,  in  a  critical  dilfirta- 
tion  on  them,  which  difplays  fine  tafte,  confirming  its 
ft  ntimcnts  by  the  dedudlions  of  found  criticifm. 
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Even  this  implies  the  neceflity  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  reafoning  and  difcuflion.  But  this 
will  not  be  fufficicnt :  our  feelings  are  fleeting 
and  unfleady ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  render  them 
fo  fixed  or  fo  well  defined,  that  we  can  efti- 
mate  them  with  exadnefs,  or  compare  and  ba- 
lance them  with  accuracy.  To  render  our 
judgment  of  a  whole  work,  precife,  we  mufl 
afcertain  and  refledt  upon  the  caufes  of  our 
feelings,  the  qualities  from  which  they  refult : 
thefe  are  more  fixed  and  more  definite  ;  we 
can  contemplate  them  more  fleadily,  efiimate 
them  more  jufily,  balance  them  more  nicely, 
and  determine  their  proportion  more  exadly. 
But  the  ab{lra£tion  by  which  thefe  qualities 
are  analyzed,  the  invefligation  by  which  the 
Caufes  of  our  feeUngs  are  difcovercd,  fall  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  criticifm  and  phi- 
lofophy.  It  is  in  the  fame  manner,  by  a  com- 
parifon,  not  of  our  fenfations  themfelves,  but 
of  their  caufes,  that  we  can  judge  with  preci- 
fion  of  the  relative  excellence  of  different 
works. 

What  is  faid  concerning  the  formation  of 
public  tafte,  and  its  authority  as  the  flandard 
of  excellence,  derives  a  great  part  of  its  plau- 
fibility  from  the  oppofition  which  is  ftudioufly, 
but  without  reafon,  ftated  between  the  critic 
and  the  man  of  tafte.    The  critic  is  fuppofed 

to 
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to  be  a  perfon  wholly  deftitute  of  taftc,  inca- 
pable of  fentiment,  who,  with  abfolute  frigi- 
dity, examines  a  work  by  certain  mechanical 
rules,  framed  without  any  regard  to  what  ac- 
tually pleafes  or  difpleafes,  nay  often  in  contra- 
didion  to  it.     That  the  opinion  of  fuch  a  per- 
fon ought  to  yield  to  his  who  has  lively  and 
vigorous  fenfations,  that  it  can  merit  no  de- 
gree of  deference,  will  be  readily  acknowled- 
ged.    But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  de- 
cifions  of  genuine  criticifm  are  of  no  authority, 
or  that  general  principles,  properly  invefliga- 
ted  and  eftabliflied,  may  not  be  a  furer  crite- 
rion of  excellence,  than  mere  feelings  of  plea- 
fure  or  difguft,  unarranged  and  unexplained. 
In  the  compofition  of  the  genuine  critic,  the 
very  firfl  ingredient  is  vigorous  talle  *.     If  he 
is  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  man  of  tafle,  it 
mud  be  by  reftriding  this  latter  epithet  to  the 
perfon  who  feels  ftrongly,  but  cannot  explain 
what  it  precifely  is  that  pleaies  or  difpleafes 
hira,  or  in  what  manner  his  feelings  are  pro- 
duced.    But  if  it  be  thus  reftrided,  few  will 
be  difpofed  to  place  the  authority  of  the  man 
of  tafte  above  that  of  the  critic.     It  is  the  cri- 
tic, it  is  he  who  not  only  feels  ftrongly,  but  is 
alfo  capable  of  refleding  on  his  feelings,  of 
accounting  for  them,  of  diftinguilhing  their 
objects,  and  tracing  out  their  caufes,  that  is 

naturally 
*  See  Part  iii.  feft.  3, 
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naturally  allowed  to  take  the  lead  in  pronoun- 
cing concerning  works  of  tafte  ;  it  is  the  con- 
currence of  perfons  of  this  charaQer,  that  en- 
lightens and  directs  the  judgment  of  the  ge- 
nerality. From  difcuffion,  therefore,  as  well 
as  from  fentiment,  general  approbation  derives 
its  very  exiflence.  It  is  confefTed,  that  the 
critic  has  a  right  to  invefligate  the  caufes  of 
our  pleafure  or  difguft :  but  if  this  invefliga- 
tion  contributes  to  render  our  judgment  more 
precife  and  certain,  it  will  follow,  that  it  pro- 
vides us  with  a  more  accurate  ftandard  than 
mere  fentiment.  It  is  denied,  that  he  has  any 
right  to  pronounce  that  not  good,  which  ac- 
tually pleafes,  or  that  not  bad,  which  adually 
difpleafes.  In  oppofition  to  general  fentiment, 
he  can  have  no  right  to  determine,  and  the 
true  critic  never  will  determine  :  But  to  deny 
that  he  has  a  right  to  pronounce  that  not  good, 
which  adually  pleafes  fome,  and  that  not  bad, 
which  adually  difpleafes  fomc,  would  be  to 
eftablilh  the  indifputable  authority  of  every 
taftc.  He  has  a  right  to  diftinguifti  the  natu- 
ral from  the  accidental,  the  found  from  the 
unfound  ;  and  it  is  he  that  can  diftingui(h  them 
in  the  moll  fatisfying  manner  j  it  is  only  by 
the  general  principles  which  he  invefligatcs, 
tliat  the  diftindion  can  be  juftified. 

SECT. 


24^ 


SECT.     V. 


I'hat  the  Standard  ef  Tajie  is  to  be  found  in  ge- 
neral Principles* 

THUS,  In  "whatever  light  we  confider  ge- 
neral or  univerfal  approbation,  we  find 
great  difficuhies  in  applying  it  as  the  fole  or  the 
immediate  flandard  of  excellence  in  works  of 
tafte ;  and  all  thefe  difficulties  feem  to  point 
to  fcience,  to  criticifm,  or  philofophy,  as  ca- 
pable of  fupplying  us  with  a  ftandard  more 
determinate,  more  accurate,  and  more  eafily 
applicable  *.  Indeed  to  fuch  a  ftandard,  the 
general  fenfe  of  mankind  leads  them  conftant- 

*  It  is  the  profefTccl  defign  of  D'Alembert's  Re- 
fieB'tojis  on  Tajle,  to  prove  that  philofopliy  jnftly  claims 
authority  as  a  Aandard  in  matters  of  tafte,  and  to  fug- 
geft  fome  rules  and  cautions  refpecFling  the  applicatiort 
of  it.  And  the  ingenious  author  of  Elemetits  of  Criti' 
c'tfiriy  after  having  allowed  general  approbation  all  the 
weight  which  he  thought  that  it  could  poiTefs,  concludes 
with  referring  to  general  principles  of  human  nature, 
icientifically  inveftigated,  the  principles  that  ought  to 
govern  the  tafte  of  hidividuals,  as  a  ftandard  in  which 
he  puts  great  confidence,  as  more  unerring  than  any 
feledtion  of  the  perfons  capable  of  judging  ;  and  with 
intimating  that  to  lay  a  foundation  for  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  that  is  in  other  words,  to  form  fuch  a  ftand- 
ard, is  the  declared  purpofe  of  that  work.     Chap,  2$. 

at 
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ly  to  have  recourfe,  however  much  they  may 
in  words  feem  to  acquiefce  in  fcntiment  as 
ultimate.  Every  man  whom  we  acknowledge 
to  pofTefs  any  degree  of  tafle,  not  only  ap- 
proves or  difapproves,  but  fpecifies  what  it 
precifely  is  that  pleafes  or  difpleafes  him,  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  pleafure  or  the  difguft 
■which  it  excites,  and  what  the  manner  in 
which  it  excites  them.  The  very  operation 
of  tafte,  when  in  any  meafure  improved,  im- 
plies fo  much  of  judgment,  refledion,  and 
analyfis,  as  plainly  intimates  how  ferviceablc 
they  may  be  in  defining,  vindicating,  or  cor- 
refting  its  fenfations.  When  our  judgment 
in  a  particular  inflance  is  called  in  queftion, 
we  reckon  it  always  allowable  to  fupport  it 
by  reafons ;  and  our  reafons  are  always  de- 
duced from  principles  more  or  lefs  general ; 
the  authority  of  which  in  preference  to  mere 
fentimcnt,  we  therefore  tacitly  acknowledge 
by  our  ufing  them.  In  every  art  there  are 
fome  general  rules  of  eflablifhed  authority, 
to  which  all  readily  appeal,  and  which  all  re- 
verence as  the  fundamental  laws  by  which  the 
differences  of  individuals  mufl;  be  terminated. 
Were  general  approbation  the  only  ftandard, 

fo 

at  the  end.  This  obfervation  appears  to  me  to  be 
perfe«niy  jufl  and  well  founded,  and  will  perhaps  be 
both  confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  the  remarks  which 
I  am  no\r  making. 
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fo  much  as  to  point  out  beauties  which  have, 
by  any  means,  failed  of  adually  obtaining  it, 
would  be  not  only  ufelefs,  but  prepofterous 
and  abfurd.  Since  then  it  is  clear  that  gene- 
ral principles  and  rules  have  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  tafte,  it  only  remains  to  explain,  in  what 
manner  they  ferve  as  the  real  and  jufl  (land- 
ard  of  excellence  or  defeat. 

When  we  deny  that  general  approbation  is 
the  proper  or  immediate  ftandard,  we  are  far 
from  infmuating  that  it  is  of  no  account.  It 
is  of  very  great  account.  Though  it  be  not 
jtfelf  the  ftandard,  it  is  the  materials  of  which 
the  ftandard  muft  be  compofed  :  it  is  the  block 
from  which  it  muft  be  hewed  out ;  it  is  the 
principal  of  thofe  ingredients  from  which  it 
muft  be  extracted.  It  holds  the  fame  place  in 
this  enquiry,  that  experiments  and  obfervations 
concerning  the  real  phoenomena  of  things,  hold 
in  phyftcal  inveftigations  of  the  laws  of  the 
material  world.  It  is  from  the  experiments 
and  obfervations,  that  all  juft  conclufions  con- 
cerning thefe  laws  muft  be  deduced  j  it  is  only 
by  examining  and  comparing  them,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  can  be  difcovered  :  that  cannot 
be  truly  a  law  of  nature,  which  is  contradidlo- 
ry  to  the  phsenomena ;  however  plaufible  it 
may  appear,  however  ftrongly  fupported  by 
fome  of  them,  there  muft  be  an  error  in  the 

reafoning 
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rcafoning  by  which  it  is  inferred  :  fuch  error 
may  very  readily  be  committed  j  many  falfe 
hypothefes  have  been  adopted  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  but  it  will  not  follow,  that  we  ought 
to  reft  fatisfied  with  obferving  the  phsenomena, 
not  attempting  to  inveftigate  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  they  are  produced,  or  that  thefe 
laws  may  not  be  traced  out  fuccefsfully  by  a 
more  careful  and  fkilful  indudion  :  when  any 
general  law  is  traced  out,  it  accounts  for  phae- 
nomena  which  at  firft  fight  appear  unaccount- 
able ;   it  reconciles  fuch  as  appear  difcordant, 
and  often  fhews  that  they  proceed  from  the 
fame  principle  dilf'erently  modified  ;   it  anfwers 
many  purpofes  which  could  not  be  anfwered 
by  a  mere  collcdion  of  the  experiments  from 
which  it  is  inferred.     All  this  is  directly  and 
without  difficulty  applicable  to  our  prefent  fub- 
je6t.    It  is  only  from  what  a<5lually  pleafes  and 
difpleafes  in  works  of  imagination,  that  the 
true  critic  deduces  his  general  principles  and 
rules  :   it  is  on  what  has  pleafed  or  difpleafed 
univcrfally  that  he  lays   the    greateft  ftrefs  j 
he  founds  his  conclufions,  not  on  his  own  feel- 
ings only,  but  on  the  common  feelings  of  men  ; 
it  is  from  the  moft  excellent  and  admired  per- 
formances in  every  art,  that  the  rules  of  that 
art  ought  to  be,  and  by  judicwus  critics  always 
have  been  taken  :  fo  far  is  he  from  defpifing 
fentimcnt,  that  he  pays  fomc  regard  to  what- 
I  i  ever 
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ever  has  a£lually  pleafcd  or  difplcafcd  any ;  he 
acknowledges  that  it  has  fome  fort  of  fitnefs 
to  pleafe  or  difpleafc  ;  and  he  examines  whe- 
ther it  is  owing  to  a  natural  or  to  a  diftem- 
pered  (late  of  the  organ.  His  decifions,  his 
general  principles  and  rules  claim  no  authority 
in  oppofition  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ; 
if  they  really  oppofe  it,  if  they  be  irreconcile- 
able  to  the  unperverted  fentiments  of  any  in- 
dividual, they  are  falfe,  there  is  fome  miflakc 
in  the  induction  by  which  they  were  eftabli- 
fhed.  Men  are  neceflarily  falUble  ;  many  falfe 
principles  and  arbitrary  rules  of  criticifm  have 
been  propofed  :  but  we  cannot  hence  con- 
clude, that  we  ought  not  to  fearch  for  any 
principles  or  rules,  or  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
find  out  fuch  as  are  true  and  folid.  Suppofc 
that  in  forming  general  conclufions  there  is  al- 
ways a  poflibility  of  error,  but  that  in  acqujef- 
cing  in  clear  and  diftinft  fenfations  there  is 
none  ;  yet  the  former  may  in  fome  inftances 
have  indubitable  certainty,  and  may  be  appli- 
cable to  many  ufes,  for  which  the  latter  are  in- 
fufficient :  they  may  lead  us  to  perceive  how 
works  whofe  qualities  are  in  appearance  con- 
trary, come  neverthelefs  all  to  give  us  plea- 
fure ;  they  may  convince  us  that  fentiments 
fcemingly  incompatible,  excited  in  different 
pcrfons  by  the  fame  work  or  even  the  fame 
part  of  a  work,  proceed  from  principles  equal- 
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ly  natural  to  man  ;  it  may  enable  us  to  recon- 
cile the  mod  dillimilar  fentimcnts,  to  account 
for  the  mod  fingular,  to  explain  which  are 
mofl  conformable  to  the  real  conftitution  of 
human  nature.  This  is  all  that  can  be  expell- 
ed from  a  ftandard  of  taftc ;  and  this,  general 
principles  only  can  perform.  In  a  word,  as  it 
is  not  a  mere  comprehenfion  of  the  feparatc 
phaenomena  of  things,  but  a  difcernment  of 
their  common  caufes  and  laws  that  immediate- 
ly ferves  to  explain  the  operations  and  the 
courfe  of  nature  ;  as  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  mechanics  that  bed 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  conflrudion  and 
merit  of  a  complicated  machine  ;  fo  it  is  an 
acquaintance  with  the  objeds  and  the  fources 
of  our  pleafures,  not  an  undiflinguilhing  at- 
tention to  them  as  they  affcd  the  feveral  indi- 
viduals, that  proximately  contributes  to  afcer- 
tain  the  genuine  excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 

Not  only  is  every  work  of  tafle  complica- 
ted, containing  lights,  fliades,  and  blemiflies ; 
but  almofl  every  part  of  the  work  is  in 
like  manner  complex,  made  up  of  fome- 
thing  that  plcafes  and  fomething  that  is  iri 
itfelf  indifferent.  To  feparate  thefe,  to  diflin- 
guifh  the  excellence  from  what  ferves  only  as 
a  vehicle  for  it,  or  from  the  fault  which  ad- 
heres clofely  to  it,  to  point  out  what  it  prc- 

cifely 
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c'lfely  is  in  a  paflage,  that  gives  us  plcafurc  or 
difguH:,  is  the  lowed  and  fimplefl  effort  of  cri- 
ticifm.  It  is  a  degree  of  reflexion,  an  exercife 
of  abfl:ra<flion,  which  every  man  of  tolerable 
acutenefs  of  tafte  employs  for  himfelf :  with- 
out it  there  could  be  no  diftinft  perception! 
but  only  a  blind,  enthufiaftic  feeling.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  expcded  that  by  this  alone, 
criticifm  fhould  fupply  us  with  a  very  precife 
flandard.  Yet  even  by  this,  it  gives  a  fland- 
ard  more  accurate  than  mere  fentimcnt.  It 
enlightens  us  fo  far  as  to  prevent  our  afcribing 
our  pleafure  or  our  difguft,  to  caufes  which 
have  no  fharc  in  the  produflion  of  them.  It 
prepares  us  for  difcerning  and  eflimatlng  paf- 
fagcs  in  which  there  is  the  fame  excellence  or 
the  fame  fault,  but  differently  accompanied.  It 
leads  us  to  form  our  judgment  of  a  work, 
from  its  intrinfic  qualities,  not  from  any  ex- 
traneous or  uneffential  circumflances.  It  fub- 
flitutes  a  determinate  judgment,  in  the  place 
of  an  indefinite,  indifcriminaie  admiration. 
It  defends  us  from  the  danger  of  being  fo 
much  dazzled  with  fhining  beauties  in  a  work, 
as  to  become  infenfible  to  grofs  deformities 
mingled  with  them,  or  perhaps  to  miflake  them 
alfo  for  beauties.  It  is  abfolutely  ncccffary,  in 
order  to  our  afcertaining  the  real  degree  of 
merit  to  which  a  work  is  entitled ;  confufed 
confcioufncfs  of  the  feelings  which  it  has  any- 
how 
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how  excited,  would  be  totally  infufficient  fot 
this  purpofe. 

All  objects  which  produce  the  fame  fpecies 
of  pleafure,  however  different  in  other  refpefts, 
have  fome  qualities  in  common.  It  is  by 
means  of  thefc  qualities,  that  they  produce 
this  pleafure.  It  belongs  to  criticifm  to  invc- 
ftigatc  and  afcertain  thcfe  qualities :  and  the 
difcovery  of  them  contributes  in  many  ways, 
both  to  render  our  appretiation  of  excellence 
more  eafy  and  accurate,  and  to  furnifli  prin- 
ciples for  deciding  between  difcordant  nppre- 
tiations.  The  qualities  of  an  objeft,  which 
gratify  us,  are  more  fixt  and  definite  than  the 
fenfation  which  they  excite.  When  we  at- 
tempt to  confine  our  attention  to  the  latter,  it 
as  it  were  twinkles  in  the  eye,  and  eludes  a 
fleady  contemplation  :  but  when  we  turn  our 
view  to  the  former,  we  can  contemplate  them 
at  leifure,  examine  them  on  all  fides,  and  de- 
termine their  precife  dimenfions.  We  can 
compare  them  with  the  fame  quahties  in  other 
objeQs,  decide  which  objed  poflTefles  them  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  infer  which  ought  to 
give  the  higheft  pleafure.  "VVe  can  compare 
them  with  the  fenfation  which  they  produce ; 
examine  whether  it  be  exadtly  adequate  to 
them,  whether  it  be  rendered  more  intenfc 
than  they  alone  could  have  rendered  it,  by  the 

operation 
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operation  of  other  qualities  of  a  fimilar  ten- 
dency, in  this  inftance  conjoined  with  it,  or 
whether  it  be  weakened  by  the  conjundlion 
of  qualities  of  an  oppofite  tendency.  When 
we  difcern  that  an  object  which  we  approve, 
has  the  fame  general  qualities  with  other  ob- 
jc(fts  which  generally  pleafe,  we  are  fatisfied 
that  our  approbation  is  right ;  when  we  evince 
that  it  has  them,  we  account  for  our  appro- 
bation, we  juflify  it,  and  are  entitled  to  con- 
demn the  tafle  which  difapproves  that  objetSt, 
or  is  indifferent  to  it,  as  perverted  or  defe6live. 
Many  of  thofe  qualities  in  objedls,  from  which 
the  pleafures  of  tafle  refult,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing meafured  with  confiderable  accuracy.  The 
degree  of  uniformity,  for  inftance,  of  variety, 
of  amplitude,  of  fitnefs  for  its  end,  which  a 
particular  obje£l  poffeffes,  can  generally  be  de- 
fined with  tolerable  precifion.  This  gives  a 
rule  for  afligning  to  each  of  them  its  own 
rank.  Among  beautiful  objects,  that  is,  the 
moft  beautiful,  which  has  the  higheft  degree 
of  thofe  qualities  which  are  acknowledged  to 
conftitute  beauty.  Of  grand  objefts,  that  is, 
the  grandeft,  which  poffeffes  the  greateft  un- 
broken amplitude.  Of  defcriptions  of  an  ob- 
ject, that  is,  the  fineft,  which  impreffes  on  the 
mind  an  image  of  its  moll  charadleriftical  and 
ftriking  features.  If  a  man's  fentiments  be 
not  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  fuch  qua- 
lities. 
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lities,  which  obje£ls  are  acknowledged  to  pof- 
fcfs,  they  mud  be  fo  far  wrong. 

It  is  chiefly  attention  to  the  general  qualities 
of  objects  which  gratify  tafle,  that  enables  us  to 
perceive  to  what  clafs  the  gratification  belongs. 
The  gratifications  of  tafle  agree  in  this,  that 
they  are  all  pleafant  ;  they  are  likewife  analo- 
gous in  other  refpeds :  if  we  regard  only  our 
feelings,  we  cannot  fufficiently  diflinguifli  them 
into  kinds.  But  the  quality,  or  the  combi- 
nation of  qualities,  which  produces  one  grati- 
fication, is  very  different  from  that  which  pro- 
duces another  :  by  turning  our  view  to  it,  we 
can  decide  with  certainty,  of  what  kind  our 
pleafure  is,  and  either  correal  or  confute  his 
opinion  who,  from  indefinite  feeling,  would 
refer  it  to  a  different  kind.  If  the  objed 
which  pleafes  us,  pofTefs  uniformity,  variety, 
and  proportion,  we  are  fure  that  it  is  beauti- 
ful. If  it  pofTefs  amplitude  along  with  fimpli- 
city,  we  know  that  it  is  grand.  We  can  thus 
determine,  whether  different  works  gratify 
tafle  in  the  fame  way  or  in  different  ways. 
This  is  of  great  advantage  in  comparing  them: 
if  they  pleafe  in  the  fame  way,  our  bufinefs  is, 
to  enquire  which  pofTefTes  the  grcatefl  degree 
of  thofe  qualities  from  which  the  pleafure  re- 
fults ;  if  in  different  ways,  wc  mufl  cflimatc 
the  moment  of  the  fcveral  fpecies  of  pleafure. 

It 
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It  is  generally  by  a  combination  of  different 
qualities,  that  any  objedl  gratifies  tafte.  One 
objc^  excels  in  one  of  thefe  qualities,  another 
objccl  in  another  of  them.  In  this  cafe,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  determining  which  object  de- 
ferves  the  preference  ;  we  cannot  always  fay, 
which  of  thefe  qualities  gives  feparately  the 
higheft  pleafure.  The  Grecian  architedure 
excels  in  fimplicity  ;  this  is  unqueftionably  a 
fource  of  pleafure :  the  Gothic  has  variety  \ 
this  is  likewife  a  fource  of  pleafure  :  Which 
of  them  is  mod  approveable  ?  Of  two  fublime 
objcfts,  one  exceeds  the  other  in  magnitude, 
but  falls  as  much  below  it  in  fimplicity :  How 
fhall  wc  determine,  which  is  the  mod  fub- 
lime ?  But  this  difficulty  is  not  always  infur- 
mountable.  It  may  happen,  for  inftance,  that 
one  of  the  objects  has  more  approveable  qua- 
lities, the  other  no  more  :  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture has  proportion,  the  Gothic  is  deftitute 
of  it ;  the  addition  of  this  quality  plainly  turns 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  former.  Thus  a- 
gain,  every  work  has  its  end  and  ufe :  fomc 
qualities  produ6tive  of  pleafure,  may  by  their 
fituation  be  fubfervient  to  this  ;  other  qualities 
very  pleafing  in  themfclvcs,  may  by  their  po- 
fition  obllrud  it :  on  this  principle,  wc  juflly 
condemn  very  beautiful  palTages  in  a  poem, 
and  very  beautiful  figures  in  a  picture,  as  ble- 
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miflies,  which   take  from  the  merit  of  the 
whole. 

There  are  many  combinations  of  qualities, 
each  of  which  produces  a  diftinfl  fpccics  of 
pleafure.  A  complete  enumeration  of  thefe 
combinations  would  enable  us  to  determine 
many  queflions  concerning  difcordant  fenti- 
ments.  In  particular,  it  would  fupply  prin- 
ciples for  a  jufl:  eftimate  of  all  fuch  fentiments 
as  are  of  a  complicated  nature.  It  is  in  thefe 
that  men  are  mod  apt  to  differ,  and  general 
principles  to  run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  in- 
dividuals. A  perfon  who  is  equally  attentive 
to  all  the  pleafing  qualities  which  are  united 
in  an  obje£l,  and  equally  formed  for  relifliing 
them  all,  will  approve  it  more  highly  than  an- 
other perfon  who  has  overlooked  fomc  of  thefe 
qualities,  or  is  defective  in  that  fcnfe  which  is 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  them.  The  for- 
mer will  piufcr  that  object  to  one  which  has 
fome  of  thefe  qualities  in  greater  perfecfbion, 
but  is  deflitute  of  the  refl: :  the  latter  will  give 
the  contrary  judgment.  It  is  by  analyfing  the 
objeft,  that  the  difference  can  be  adjuflcd. 
One  man  fcts  a  high  value  on  a  particular  ob- 
jeft ;  to  juflify  this,  he  fhews  that  it  pofTcfTes 
a  great  degree  of  thofe  qualities  which  produce 
a  particular  fpecies  of  pleafure  :  another,  who 
lets  Icfs  value  on  it,  acknowledging  this,  points 
Kk  out 
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out  fomc  blemifhcs  which  juftly  bring  down 
its  value  :  and  by  doing  fo,  evinces  that  the 
former  has  given  a  wrong  judgment  through 
want  of  difcernment  fufficient  for  detcding 
thefe  blemiflies. — A  full  enumeration  of  all  the 
qualities  which  are  fit  to  gratify  tafte,  would 
go  far  to  banilh  contracted  rules  of  criticifm. 
Such  rules  have  given  the  mofl  plaufible  han- 
dle for  calling  in  queftion  the  authority  of  ge- 
neral principles.  When  a  thing  is  contrary  to 
rule,  and  yet  aflually  pleafes,  we  conclude 
with  rcafon  that  the  rule  is  falfc.  The  qua- 
lities which  it  requires  do  adually  pleafe :  but 
obje£ls  deftitute  of  them,  may  likewife  pleafe 
by  means  of  other  qualities  ;  of  thefe  the  cri- 
tic was  not  aware  when  he  formed  his  rule  : 
he  did  right  in  pronouncing  that  the  former 
fet  of  qualities  are  fit  to  gratify  tafle  ;  but  he 
did  wrong  in  affirming,  that  they  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  its  gratification  :  he  miftook  for  a 
general  canon,  what  is  only  one  of  the  cafes 
fubordinate  to  that  canon.  That  the  regula- 
rity and  the  unities  of  the  ancient  drama, 
pointed  out  by  Ariftotle,  are  means  of  plea- 
f\ngy  is  certain  :  the  fault  lies  only  in  reckon- 
ing them  eflential.  Shakefpear  has  given  con- 
vincing evidence,  that  a  dramatic  work  in 
which  they  are  totally  negleded,  may  yet 
have  other  qualities  produdVive  of  very  high 
gratification.     Partial  and  confined  principle* 

of 
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of  criticifm  in  any  art,  arife  only  from  our  be- 
ing unacquainted  with,  or  not  taking  into  the 
account,  fome  clafs  of  qualities  which  condi- 
tute  a  real  excellence  in  that  art. 

In  a  word,  an  analyfis  of  the  feveral  combi- 
nations of  qualities  which  are  agreeable  or 
difagreeable  to  tafle,  would  enable  us  to  com- 
pare and  to  fix  the  rank  of  all  thofe  objcfls 
which  pleafe  by  means  of  the  fame  combina- 
tion :  the  degree  of  thefe  qualities,  which  be- 
longs to  each  of  them,  can  generally  be  afcer- 
tained  with  abundant  accuracy ;  and  every 
fentiment  which  is  difproportioned  to  the  ac- 
knowledged degree  of  pleafmg  qualities  in  its 
objeft,  may  confidently  be  condemned  as 
wrong  and  perverted.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be,  to  decide  between  objeds  which, 
pofTefTrng  different  qualities,  yield  diflindt  fpe- 
cies  of  pleafure.  In  this,  attention  to  thefe 
qualities,  it  mufl:  be  acknowledged,  can  give 
us  no  afTiftance.  But  this  is  a  cafe  in  which 
it  is  feldom  necefTary  to  decide  ;  there  is  often 
an  impropriety  in  attempting  it.  To  render 
objefts  capable  of  being  compared,  they  muft 
have  fomething  in  common :  it  is  only  objeOs 
which  have  fome  quality  in  common,  that  can  be 
compared  in  refpcdt  of  the  degree  of  it.  When 
two  plcafurcs  are  different  in  kind,  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally of  importance,  it  is  not  always  pofTiblc 

tg 
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to  determine  which  deferves  the  preference  ;  it 
is  fufficicnt  to  define  the  kind  to  which  each 
belongs.  Whether  beauty  of  form,  or  harmony 
of  founds,  whether  the  fublime  or  the  pathetic, 
whether  the  witty  or  the  humourous,  give  the 
highefl  pleafure,  are  queflions  which,  with 
many  fimilar  ones,  if  it  be  difficult  to  anfwer, 
it  is  not  perhaps  altogether  proper  to  propofe. 
Yet  there  are  general  principles  which  may 
lead  to  the  folution  even  of  fuch  queftions. 
In  order  to  difcover  them,  let  us  turn  our  view 
from  the  external  objeds  of  our  pleafures,  to 
their  internal  caufes. 

The  fources  of  all  the  fentiments  of  taftc 
ly  in  the  mind.  The  qualities  of  objeds  af- 
fcd,  in  a  certain  manner,  feme  principles  of 
human  nature,  which  by  their  operation,  cither 
fmgly  or  feveral  in  conjun£lion,  produce  gra- 
tification or  difguft.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  phU 
lofophical  criticifm,  to  invciligatc  thefe  prin- 
ciples :  many  of  them  have  been  pointed  out 
in  the  courfe  of  our  enquiry.  Simplicity,  for 
inftance,  occafions  eafinefs  of  conception  j  no- 
velty or  variety,  an  effort  to  conceive ;  am- 
plitude, an  cxpanfion  of  foul.  This  takes 
place  in  every  individual,  in  numbcrlefs  cafes; 
he  is  therefore  certain  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  conformable  to  the  conftitu^ 

tion 
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tion  of  his  nature.  It  is  llkewifc  to  every 
man,  matter  of  experience,  that  feme  of  thefe 
modes  of  conception  are  ordinarily  pleafant, 
and  others  ordinarily  painful.  The  experi- 
ence with  refped  to  both  thefe  points  is  ex- 
tenfive,  various,  and  unequivocal ;  for  it  oc- 
curs not  only  in  matters  of  tafte,  but  likewifc 
in  fcience,  and  in  common  life.  When,  there- 
fore, tafle  is  analyfed  into  its  fimple  principles, 
thefe  will  ferve  as  a  criterion  for  diftinguifliing 
the  genuine  from  the  falfe  fentiment :  for  if, 
in  a  particular  inflance,  either  an  objccl  ac- 
knowledged to  have  certain  qualitcs,  fiiils  to 
produce  the  mode  of  conception  generally  cor- 
refpondent  to  it ;  or  that  mode  of  conception, 
when  confeflTedly  produced,  fails  to  give  the 
pleafure  or  the  pain  which  it  ufes  to  give  ;  it 
muft  be  owing  to  fome  indifpofuion,  diftemp- 
er  or  perverfion  of  foul.  The  pcrfon  who  la- 
bours under  it,  may  have  convincing  evidence 
of  this,  not  only  from  the  general  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  but  from  his  own.  Often 
too  the  precife  diflemper  of  mind,  which  he 
has  contra£bed,  may  be  difcovered  ;  and  his 
fentiments  corrected,  at  leaft  fatisfadorily  ac- 
counted for,  even  to  himfelf. 

When  tafte  is  analyfed  into  its  fimplc  prin- 
ciples, it  will  be  found  that,  in  its  province  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  cxterival  fenfes,  pleafure 

and 
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and  pain  border  clofely  upon,  and  fometimes 
by  an  almofl  imperceptible  gradation  run  into 
one  another.     Both   facility  and  difficulty  of 
conception,  are  pleafant  when  moderate  ;    but 
both  become  painful  when  they  exceed  a  cer- 
tain  degree,  the  former   producing  languor, 
and  the  latter  fatigue.     What  expands  or  ele- 
vates the  mind  is  agreeable,  but  an  objed  may 
give  uneafinefs  by  (training  its   powers.     It  is 
no  wonder  then,  that  what  gratifies  one  man, 
fometimes  difgufts  another :  thefe  contrary  cf- 
feds  may  proceed  from   the  very  fame  prin- 
ciple, in  minds  pofleflcd  of  different  degrees 
of  vigour*     To  evince  this,  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  give  an  account  of  them  :   and   when- 
ever it  can  be  afcertained,  which  is  the  de- 
gree that  commonly  belongs  to  mankind,  this 
decides  ivhich  is  in  the  prefent  cafe  right  fen- 
timent,  and  which  the  wrong.     If  a  perfon  is 
in  one  in  (lance  difguded  with  fuch  an  effort  to 
conceive  an  obje£t,  as  is  commonly  agreeable 
both  to  other  men  and  to  himfelf,  it  mufl  be 
owing  to  a  fit  of  fickly  languor,  of  which  he 
may  be  rendered  as  fenfible,  as  of  an  acciden- 
tal imbccillity  of  body. 

Different  qualities  in  obje^Vs,  may  afTeft 
the  fame  fimple  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  affeft  them  in  a  manner  nearly  fimilar. 
To  point  out  the  principle  thus  affefted,  is  to 

prove 
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prove  it  natural  and  rightj  that  thefc  objcf^s, 
however  unlike  or  oppofite  in  fome  refpefts, 
fhould  be  equally  approved  ;  and  that  either 
of  them  fhould  attach  the  perfon  who  has  at- 
tended to  it  alone.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  pro- 
fcribe  either  the  corredl  fable,  and  regular  fu- 
blime  of  the  claflical  writer,  or  the  wild  fiction, 
and  extravagant  greatnefs  of  the  oriental  tale  j 
however  diftant  in  degree  their  merit  is,  both 
have  real  merit ;  the  gratification  produced  by 
both  is  in  a  great  meafure  refolvable  into  the 
fame  ultimate  principles  of  the  mind,  and  is 
fufficiently  accounted  for  by  being  refolved  in- 
to them.  Sentiments  in  appearance  very  dif- 
fimilar,  are  reconciled  by  being  traced  up  to 
a  fimple  principle  common  to  all  men  j  as  the 
afcent  of  vapours  and  the  defcent  of  rain  arc 
fliewn  to  be  confident  by  being  explained  from 
the  very  fame  law  of  gravitation.  In  tafte,  as 
in  the  material  world,  the  phaenomena  are  va- 
rious and  mutable  ;  but  the  laws  of  nature, 
from  which  they  proceed,  are  univerfal,  uni- 
form, and  fixt. 

The  general  principles  and  laws  into  which 
the  fentiments  of  tafte  muft  be  finally  refolved, 
are  numerous.  One  of  them,  however  real 
and  powerful,  may  in  a  particular  fituation  be 
countera£led  by  another.  A  projedile  force 
makes  an  heavy  body  to  fly  upwards  :  it  over- 
balances 
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balances  the  effeft  of  gravitation,  but  does 
not  deflroy  the  principle :  the  obfervation  of 
it  only  fuggefts  an  enquiry  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  that  force.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
particular  judgment  in  the  fine  arts,  feems  to 
be  contradidory  to  a  general  law  of  human 
nature,  it  often  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
operation  of  this  law  is  fufpended  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  another  law  equally  authentic  :  and 
by  the  difcovery  and  explication  of  the  latter, 
that  judgment  is  (hewn  to  be  natural,  in  the 
circumflances  in  which  it  is  pronounced  ;  and 
we  are  furniflied  with  the  means  of  determin- 
ing, whether  thefe  circumftances  indicate  a 
found  or  a  difeafed  temperament,  a  free  or  a 
conflrained  exertion  of  the  powers  of  tafte. 

If  a  perfon  has  attended  only  to  fome  of 
thofe  fimple  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
are  the  fources  of  our  plcafures,  he  will  be 
ready  to  fall  into  miilakes  in  explaining  thefe 
pleafures.  He  will  refolve  every  plcafure  into 
one  or  other  of  the  few  principles  with  which 
he  is  acquainted  ;  and  a  pleafure  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  of  them,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  difcredit.  Hence  have  arifen  many 
of  the  critical  rules  which  contradict  fcntiment 
and  experience.  Simplicity  in  any  fyftem,  is 
an  excellence  :  but  an  injudicious  affeflation 
of  fimplicity  has,  in  every  fpecies  of  philofo- 

phy. 
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phy,  occafioned  many  ill-founded  hypothefes. 
Genuine  fimplicity  confifts  not  merely  in  re- 
folving  phenomena  into  a  few  principles  ;  but 
in  rendering  the  principles,  by  a  jurt:  indudion, 
as  general  and  comprehenfive  as  poiTible.  If 
any  thing  which  aftually  pleafes,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  from  any  general  principle  hi- 
therto cftablifhed,  there  mufl  be  fome  other 
real  principle  of  human  nature,  yet  unexplor- 
ed, to  which  it  ought  tp  be  referred.  An  in- 
veftigation  of  all  the  immediate  or  proximate 
fources  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte,  together  with 
an  analyfis  of  thefe  into  the  more  ultimate 
principles  of  the  mind,  which  give  them  power, 
is  neceflary  for  eflablifhing  general  fuleS  of 
real  authority.  And  if  all  fuch  principles  were 
traced  out,  and  the  proper  influence  of  each 
of  them  acknowledged,  the  refult  would  be, 
a  fyftem  of  rules  coinciding  exa£lly  with  the 
natural,  unperverted  fentiments  of  individuals, 
and  fit  for  difcriminating  them  from  fuch  as 
are  unnatural  and  vitiated. 

Acquaintance  with  the  general  principles 
of  tafte,  puts  it  in  our  power,  in  many  cafes, 
to  compare  pleafures  different  in  ^/W,  and  to 
determine  to  which  the  preference  is  due. 
That  one  of  thefe  principles  is  the  fourcc  of 
higher  pleafure  than  another,  may  be  proved 
by  its  influence  in  numberlefs  fituations  of  hu- 
L  I  man 
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man  life.  We  have  experience  every  day, 
that  moderate  difficulty  gives  higher  pleafure 
than  facility  ;  it  is  in  activity  that  man  finds 
his  chief  enjoyment.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
clude, that  fuch  pleafures  of  tafle  as  are  re- 
folveable  into  a  fenfe  of  difficulty,  are  fuperior 
to  thofc  which  hold  of  facility.  The  conclu- 
fion  is  juft  ;  in  all  the  fine  arts,  it  is  the  work 
which  draws  out  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
gives  them  play,  that  excites  our  admiration. 
Again,  an  objed  which  gratifies  only  one  of 
thefe  principles,  muft  yield  to  an  objedl  which 
gratifies  feveral  of  them  at  once.  Beauty  ad- 
dreffes  itfelf  to  more  mental  principles  than 
novelty  ;  and  it  will  be  univerfally  acknowled- 
ged to  be  a  greater  excellence.  Tliere  is  not 
perhaps  any  general  charader  by  which  the 
leiler  kinds  of  poetry  can  be  more  precifely 
diftinguifhed  from  the  highei  than  this,  that 
they  touch  fewer  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
occafion  a  more  imperfed  exertion  of  foul. 

Thus,  as  in  natural  philofophy  it  is  not  col- 
le£lions  of  experiments  and  obfervations,  but 
the  general  conclufions  legitimately  deduced 
from  them,  that  amount  to  an  explication  of 
the  courle  of  nature  ;  fo  in  the  fine  arts  it  is 
not  the  feveral  fentiments  of  individuals,  but 
juft  conclufions  deduced  from  them,  concern- 
ing the  qualities  in  obje^s  which  gratify  taflc, 

aiid 
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and  the  fimplc  mental  principles  from  whofe 
operation  the  gratification  is  derived,  that 
fervc  immediately  for  eflimating  excellence  or 
faultinefs.  To  affert  this,  is  not  to  eftablifli 
general  rules,  in  oppofition  to  fentiment ;  for 
they  are  wholly  founded  upon  fentiment,  and 
if  they  be  juft,  cannot  but  be  conformable  to 
it.  It  is  from  it  they  derive  their  whole  au- 
thority :  but  this  hinders  not  tliat,  after  hav- 
ing been  thus  duly  vefted  with  authority, 
they  may  perform  what  it  could  not  fo  well 
accomplifh  by  itfelf.  Jn  every  part  of  know- 
ledge, general  rules  and  principles  give  us 
great  advantage  for  judging  concerning  parti- 
cular phenomena.  If  none  of  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter were  yet  invefligated,  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  and  each  of  them  frequently  re- 
peated, would  be  neceflary  for  eflablilhing  any 
one  general  conclufion  with  certainty  :  but 
after  thefe  laws  have  been  afcertained,  a  certain 
conclufion  conformable  to  them,  may  often  be 
deduced  from  a  fingle  experiment  carefully 
conducted  ;  our  very  limited  experience  ia 
this  particular  inftancc  becomes  unqueflionablc 
by  borrowing  the  force  of  that  extenfivc  ex- 
perience from  which  tlie  known  Laws  of  na- 
ture have  been  already  inferred.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  has  been 
traced  up  to  its  general  principles,  wc  are  not 
obliged  to  wait  the  event  of  general  approba- 
tion, 
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tion,  before  we  can  determine  the  rank  to 
which  a  new  performance  is  entitled ;  every 
man  of  true  tafte  may  determine  it,  by  the  feel- 
ings which  it  produces  in  himfelf,  compared 
with,  and  authorifed  by,  well  eftabliflied  prin- 
ciples of  criticifm  in  the  kind  ;  when  he  deter- 
mines it  with  aflurance,  he  does  not  fondly  pre- 
fume  that  others  will  approve  or  difapprove,  be- 
caufe  he  does ;  but  hefore/ees  that  their  judg- 
ment will  coincide  with  his  own,  becaufe  he 
perceives  that  it  is  juftified  by  thofe  very  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  general  judgment  is  in  all 
other  cafes  confonant. 

To  thofe  who  arc  deftitute  of  tafte,  general 
principles  and  rules,  however  juft,  will  not 
fupply  the  want  of  it.  Whenever  they  pre- 
tend to  judge,  they  will  go  wrong  :  not  be- 
caufe the  principles  and  rules  are  ufelefs,  but 
becaufe  they  arc  incapable  of  applying  them 
to  the  prefent  cafe.  Though  a  perfon  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  laws  of  motion,  he  can- 
not by  them  account  for  a  phenomenon  till 
he  has  firft  obferved  it :  the  phenomena  of 
excellence  or  faultinefs  in  any  work  of  art, 
tafte  alone  can  lead  us  to  perceive  ;  if  after 
this,  general  principles  can  give  us  aflurance, 
whether  our  manner  of  perceiving  them  be 
right  or  wrong,  ftngular  or  co-incident  with 
that  of  others,  it  is  all  that  is  requifitc  for  en- 
titling 
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titling  them  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  and 
immediate  ftandard  of  taftc. 

Submission  to  their  authority  in  this  extent 
can  have  no  tendency  to  reprefs  the  fenfibility, 
to  abate  the  ardor,  or  to  dimiiiifli  the  pleafures 
of  tafle.  It  by  no  means  fubflitutes  frigid  dif- 
cuffion  and  analyfis,  in  the  place  of  warm  and 
enrapturing  fenfations.  It  allows  us  to  give 
full  Icope  to  every  feeling  which  a  work  im- 
prefles  on  us ;  it  even  requires  us  to  give  fcopc 
to  it,  that  we  may  form  a  genuine  conception  of 
its  features.  While  fenfe  is  touched,  reflec- 
tion is  in  a  great  meafure  furpended,and  gene- 
ral principles  are  little  attended  to  even  by 
thofe  who  are  beft  acquainted  with  them.  It 
is  after  fenfe  has  performed  its  office,  it  is  after 
we  have  felt  ;  it  is  when  we  come  to  review 
our  feelings,  when  wc  find  reafon  to  fufpcdt 
that  they  need  to  be  correded,  or  when  we 
are  inclined  to  juflify  them,  that  wc  recolleft 
the  general  principles  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  conformable.  With  the  fullefl  indulgence 
of  fentiment,  the  application  of  thefe  principles 
in  this  fituation,  cannot  poffibly  interfere.  But 
if  the  habit  of  examining  our  fcntiments  by 
them,  Ihould  lead  us  to  intermix  attention  to 
them,  with  the  firft  exertions  of  fenfation,  this 
will  not  damp  its  vivacity,  or  cool  its  fer- 
vour. It  will  always  improve  the  feelings,  and 

heighten 
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heighten  the  gratifications  of  a  corred  tafte  ; 
by  fuggefting  a  view  of  their  caufes,  it  will 
add  a  new  ingredient ;  by  infufing  a  confciouf- 
ne(s  of  their  reQitude,  it  will  encourage  iw  to 
give  up  ourfelves,  with  unreflrained  confi- 
dence, to  admiration  and  enjoyment.  Sound 
principles  of  criticifm  can  never  betray  us  into 
the  irkfome  talk  of  difputing  againft  our  plea- 
fant  fentiments :  they  will  generally  enable  us 
to  approve,  as  well  as  to  feel  them  ;  and  whea 
at  any  time  they  condemn  them,  it  is  only  to 
prepare  us  for  receiving  more  refined  plca- 
fures. 

The  invefilgation  of  general  principles,  and 
deference  to  them  as  the  tefl  and  meafure  of 
excellence,  far  from  extinguifhing  the  fire,  or 
confining  the  range  of  genius,  will  contribute 
moll  efledually  to  its  elevation  and  enlarge- 
ment. From  a  perfon  who  fatisfies  himfelf 
with  obferving  and  admiring  a  number  of  cu- 
rious machines,  the  utmoft:  that  can  be  expec- 
ted is,  the  production  of  a  fimilar  machine  :  it 
is  only  from  him  who,  either  by  his  natural 
fagacity,  or  by  (ludy,  has  acquired  a  compre- 
henfion  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  we  can  exped  the  invention  of  new  and 
diflimilar  machines,  or  even  any  confiderablc 
Mnprovemcnt  of  the  former.     The  fame  mud 

happen 
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happen  in  the  fine  arts.  Any  one  work  is  nc- 
ceffarily  confined  to  the  profccution  of  one  end, 
to  the  produ6lion  of  one  kind  of  gratification  ; 
and  it  can  admit  only  one  fct  of  means  for  an- 
fwering  this  purpofe.  The  man  who  feeks  for 
no  other  criterion  of  excellence,  but  what  has 
always  plcafed,  will  naturally  employ  his  atten- 
tion on  thofe  works  which  have  been  diftin- 
guiftied  by  univerfal  admiration,  will  think 
himfelf  obliged  to  adhere  to  them  as  his  mo- 
dels, will  endeavour  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fed  by  the  fame  means,  or  by  means  as  ana- 
logous as  pofliblc.  If  he  have  genius  fufficient 
to  preferve  him  from  finking  into  a  fervile  co- 
pier, ftill  he  is  no  more  than  a  fuccefsful  imi- 
tator :  whenever  the  originality  of  his  owi\ 
powers  would  carry  him  into  a  new  track,  his 
cxcurfion  is  checked  by  the  reflexion,  that 
this  would  be  a  deviation  from  the  courfe 
which  mankind  have  concurred  in  approving. 
«*  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  fays  an  elegant 
"writer*,  that  the  moderns  pay  too  blind  a 
**  deference  to  the  ancients  ;  and  though  I 
*'  have  the  higheft  veneration  for  fcvcral  of 
**  their  remains,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think 
*'  they  have  occafioncd  us  the  Ids  of  fome  ex- 
**  cellcnt  originals.  Whilfl  it  is  thought  fuf- 
**  ficicnt  praife  to  be  their  followers,  genius  is 
•*  checked  in  her  flights,  and  many  a  fair  track 

"  liss 
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*'  lies  undifcovered  in  the  boundlefs  regions  of 
**  imagination.  Thus  had  Virgil  trufled  more 
"  to  his  native  ftrength,  the  Romans,  perhaps, 
"  might  have  fecn  an  original  epic  in  their 
"  language.  But  Homer  was  confidered  by 
*'  that  admired  poet  as  the  facred  obje6t  of  his 
"  firil  and  principal  attention  ;  and  he  feemed 
"  to  think,  it  the  nobleft  triumph  of  genius,  to 
"  be  adorned  with  the  fpoils  of  that  glorious 
"  chief.'*  Knowledge  of  the  ultimate  fources 
of  our  pleafures,  tends  dire£tly  to  overturn 
fhis  tyranny  of  precedent,  and  to  free  genius 
from  the  fetters  which  it  would  put  upon  it. 
That  knowledge  may  enable  a  perfon  to  per- 
ceive that  ends  may  be  aimed  at,  that  modifi- 
cations of  pleafure  may  be  conveyed,  confider- 
ably  different  from  thofe  which  have  been  at- 
tempted by  preceding  arfifls  j  but  equally  a- 
dapted  to  the  natural  principles  of  the  mind,  and 
equally  enchanting:  and  will  thus  enrich  the  arts 
with  a  new  fpecies  of  compofition.  Or  it  may 
lead  him  to  dircover,that  an  end  which  has  been 
often  purfued,  will  be  as  fuccefsfuUy  obtained 
by  other  means,  as  by  thofe  which  have  been 
hitherto  employed  ;  may  prompt  him  to  make 
trial  of  thcfe  ;  and  thus  introduce  an  agreeable 
variety  of  execution.  In  either  cafe,  it  impels 
imagination  to  (trikc  into  an  unbeaten  road, 
which  blind  deference  to  what  has  been  uni- 
Ycrfally  approved,  would  have  deterred  him 

from 
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from  eflaying.  "Whether  by  being  enlighten* 
cd  with  an  uncommon  comprehenrion  of  the 
manifold  fources  of  human  pleafurcs,  or  by 
being  fupported  by  an  undaunted  confcioufneHj 
of  his  own  abilities,  Milton,  it  is  certain,  has 
with  full  fuccefs  ventured  on  a  mode  of  poetry, 
in  fo  many  refpe^Sts  unlike  to  any  which  had 
been  exhibited  before,  that  it  has  been  made 
a  queflion,  whether  it  can  properly  be  called 
heroic,  or  reduced  to  any  fpecics  defined  by 
critics.  Perfedly  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
epos,  exquifitely  fenfible  to  all  its  beauties, 
adhering  to  its  principles  fo  far  as  they  arc 
really  catholic  and  indifpenfible,  imitating  it  in 
the  artificial  (Irudure  of  the  fable,  in  the  unity 
of  the  defign,  in  the  fplendour  of  didion  ;  he 
has  boldly  deferted  it,  in  conceiving  an  action 
fpecifically  different,  in  carrying  it  on  by  fpiri- 
tual  and  fupcrnatural  agents,  in  difplaying 
characlcrs  which  never  came  within  the  reach 
of  human  experience,  in  direding  the  whole 
rather  to  fix  the  mind  in  aflonifhment,  than  to 
raife  it  into  admiration. 

If  the  obfcrvations  by  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  fhcw  that  principles  of  fciencc  form 
the  mofl  accurate  ftandard  of  excellence  in  the 
fine  arts,  be  well  founded,  they  will  juflify  our 
confidering  philofophical  enquiries  into  the  ob«K 
jcQs  and  the  caufcs  of  our  feelings,  as  of  very 
M  m  great 
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great  importance.  They  are  not  the  aniufe- 
ments  of  the  idle,  or  the  entertainments  of  the 
Speculative.  They  reft  not  in  gratifying  curio- 
fity,  by  unvaihng  the  inward  fprings  of  our 
fenfations.  They  are  of  real  and  extenfive 
utility.  They  both  ftimulate  genius,  and  ex- 
pand it.  They  contribute  in  many  ways  to  the 
improvement  of  tafte  ;  they  excite  its  atten- 
tion, corred  its  deceptions,  and  add  both  light 
and  aflfurance  to  its  fentiments :  and  when 
the  decifions  of  individuals  differ,  they  often 
reconcile  them,  and  ahnoft  always  account  for 
them,  and  determine  which  of  them  deferves 
the  preference.  The  principles  eftablifhed  by 
means  of  them,  admit  as  indubitable  certainty, 
and  as  great  precifion,  as  thofe  of  any  fcience. 
If  human  imperfe£lion  allowed  them  to  be 
Tendered  fo  general  as  to  comprehend  all  the 
fimple  and  ultimate  caufes  of  our  gratifications, 
and  human  fallibility  could  be  fecure  from  er- 
ror in  the  application  of  them,  they  would  be 
fiifficient  for  removing  every  difficulty,  and  re- 
folving  every  queftion,  concerning  the  merit 
of  works  of  taftc. 
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Concerning  the  ^ejlion^  Whether  Poetry  he 
properly  an  Imitative  Art  ?  and  if  it  be^ 
In  what  fenfe  it  is  Imitative  P 

,Uestions  merely  verbal,  are  frivolous. 
Yet  it  is  often  of  importance  to  afcer- 
tairTthe  precife  meaning  of  words,  becaufe  im- 
propriety in  the  ufe  of  them,  may  occafion 
confufion  of  thought,  and  errors  in  reafoning. 
This  holds  true  efpecially  of  thofe  words  which 
denote  the  leading  ideas  on  any  fiibjeft :  for 
thcfe  ideas  fet  in  a  wrong  light,  would  necef- 
farily  introduce  improper  modes  of  exprefllon, 
and  even  falfe  conclufions.  The  rules  which 
are  laid  down  concerning  any  art,  muft  be 
confiderably  affefted  by  the  idea  which  is  form- 
ed of  the  end  of  that  art,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  the  end  may  be  attained.  Whatever 
idea  is  formed  of  the  proper  nature  and  end 
of  poetry,  it  will  affect  the  rules  which  are  laid 
down  for  poetry,  in  refpe£t  both  of  their  na- 
ture, and  of  the  manner  of  propofmg  them.  It 
is  therefore  of  importance  that  that  idea  be 
formed  with  precifion. 

Aristotle,  who  was  the  firll  that  endea- 
voured to  reduce  poetry  to  an  art,  and  fubjeft 

it 
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it  to  rules,  calls  it  an  imitation,  without  explain- 
ing particularly  in  what  fenfe  it  is  an  imitation: 
and  on  his  authority,  poetry  has  ever  fince 
been  called  generally  an  imitative  art,  without 
cither  proof  that  it  is  fuch,  or  explication  of 
how  it  is  fuch.  Some,  however,  have  denied 
that  poetry  is  imitative,  confining  this  charac- 
ter to  painting  and  fculpture  *.  If  it  be  falfe 
that  poetry  is  an  imitation,  it  is  plain  that 
many  of  the  rules  of  poetry,  by  being  detach- 
ed from  that  idea,  may  be  rendered  fimpler 
than  they  can  be,  when  they  are  propofed  with 
a  relation  to  it.  If  the  idea  be  juft  on  the  whole, 
but  have  been  left  indefinite,  an  accurate  de- 
finition of  it  may  prepare  the  way  for  render- 
ing the  rules  of  poetry  more  precife  and  ex- 
ad,  than  they  would  othcrwife  have  been. 
That  poetry,  as  well  as  the  other  fine  arts  is 
imitative,  has  been  fuppofed  in  the  preceding 
Kflay,  and  fomc  of  the  general  principles  there 
jnvcfligated,  will  be  affedcd  by  the  truth  or  the 
falfehood  of  the  fuppofition.  1  fhall  therefore 
briefly  attempt  a  profefied  examination  of  it. 

To  imitate,  is,  to  produce  a  refemblancc  of 
a  thing.  Painting  and  fculpture  are  in  all 
cafes  ftridly  imitative.  Tliey  produce  a  pro- 
per refemblance  of  the  forms  and  proportions 
of  vifible  objeds,  and  exhibit  that  refemblance 
to  the  very  fame  fenfe,  which  is  adapted  to  the 

per- 
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perception  of  the  objeQs  themfelvcs.  Even 
when  they  go  beyond  the  vifible  appearances 
of  things,  and  fugged  paflions,  emotions,  and 
characters,  ftill  they  fuggeft  thefe,  by  produ- 
cing a  proper  refemblancc  of  the  attitudes  and 
features,  by  which  the  paflions  or  charaQers 
fhow  themfelves  in  real  life.  With  refpe£l  to 
fome  objeds,  poetry  is  as  properly  and  ftridly 
imitative :  fo  far  as  it  is  dramatic,  fo  far  as  it 
introduces  perfons  nCling  and  fpeaking,  and 
does  not  merely  defcribe  how  they  a£led  or 
fpoke,  it  exhibits  an  exa6k  copy  of  their  con» 
vcrfiition  and  actions. 

But  whenever  poetry  ccafcs  to  be  drama- 
tie,  whenever  the  poet,  in  his  own  perfon,  dc- 
fcribes  or  relates,  poetry  no  longer  exhibits  a 
refemblance  of  the  things  related  or  defcribed, 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  painting  does  of  the  things 
which  it  reprefents.  Poetry  makes  ufe  of 
language,  or  artificial  figns.  Thefe  bear  no 
refemblancc  to  the  things  fignified  by  them ; 
and  therefore  the  poem  can  have  no  proper 
refemblance  to  the  fubjeft  defcribed  in  it.  It 
cannot  be  called  an  imitation  of  that  fubje6t, 
with  any  more  propriety  than  an  hiflorical 
narration  can  be  called  an  imitation  of  the 
tranfadion  of  which  it  gives  an  account. 

A  POETICAL  defcription  excites  an  idea  of 
the  obje£l  defcribed,  as  conceived  by  the  poet ; 

and. 
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and,  if  It  be  well  executed,  a  very  lively  idea. 
But  it  cannot,  for  this  reafon  alone,  deferve 
to  be  denominated  an  imitation  of  that  objed. 
For,  not  to  infifl:  that  the  idea  is  not  properly 
a  refemblance  of  the  object,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve  that,  if  every  fpecies  of  compofition 
which  excites  an  idea  of  the  fubjeft.  were  to 
be  called  an  imitation  of  it,  we  might  call,  not 
only  hiflory,  but  reafoning  alfo,  an  imitation. 
But  this  would,  without  hefitation,  be  pro- 
nounced by  every  perfon,  to  be  a  grofs  im- 
propriety. 

No  doubt,  there  are  many  circumflances 
peculiar  to  poetical  defcription,  and  which  ren- 
der the  idea  excited  by  it,  livelier  and  more 
afteding  thart  that  which  is  produced  by  a 
mere  narration  of  fads,  by  an  exad  and  mi- 
nute delineation  of  a  natural  objed,  or  by  a 
procefs  of  reafoning.  This  difference  might 
juftify  our  calling  the  former  a  livelier  imita- 
tion than  thefe  latter,  if  both  were  allowed  to 
be  imitations :  but  it  cannot  juftify  our  denomi- 
nating the  former  an  imitation,  while  we  main- 
tain that  thefe  latter  are  not  at  all  imitations. 

In  confequence  of  the  vivacity  of  the  idea 
excited  by  them,  poetical  defcriptions  produce 
cflfeds  on  the  fentiments  and  paflions,  which 
cannot  be  produced  by  arguments,  by  hiftori- 
cal  narrations,   or   by  phyfiological    details. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  make  an  important  difference  between 
poetry  and  other  fpecies  of  compofition  :  but 
they  cannot  render  that  a  proper  imitation, 
while  thefe  are  no  imitations.  Nothing  can 
eftablifh  this  precife  diftindion  between  them, 
except  it  could  be  proved  that  poetry  produces 
a  refeniblance  of  the  things  defcribed,  and  that 
thefe  other  kinds  of  compofition  produce  no 
refemblance  of  their  fubjeds. 

Some  perhaps,  when  they  called  poetry  an 
imitation,  and  hiflory  no  imitation,  have  meant 
only  to  fay,  that  poetry  excites  ftronger  and 
livelier  ideas,  fentiments,  and  emotions,  than 
hiflory  ;  that  it  in  a  manner  fets  the  objefts 
before  our  eyes  ;  that  we  almoft  think  that  we 
fee  them.  This  is  very  true  :  but  it  is  impro- 
perly exprelTed  ;  the  word  imitation  is  ufed  in 
an  indefinite,  figurative,  and  abufive  fenfe  : 
and  the  ufe  of  it  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  when  one 
profeffes  to  mark  the  diflindive  nature  of  poe- 
try, tends  to  miflead  and  introduce  confufion ; 
cfpecially  if  he  reafons  from  this  figurative 
fenfe,  as  if  it  were  the  literal. 

Poetry  is  not,  nor  can  be  properly  imita- 
tive, as  producing  a  refemblance  of  its  imme- 
diate fubjed.  Its  employing  language,  or  in- 
ftituted  figns,  renders  it  abfolutely  incapable 
of  being  in  this  fenfe  imitative.  No  com- 
bination of  fignificant  founds  can  form  an 

image 
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image  or  copy,  cither  of  fcnfible  or  of  intellec- 
tual objeds.  An  hiftorical  narration  of  any 
tranfaftion,  or  a  naturalifl's  dcfcription  of  any 
vifible  objc6t,  would  not,  by  any  man,  be  cal- 
led an  imitation  :  but  a  painting  of  the  fame 
tranfa£lion,  or  of  the  fame  obje£t,  would  be 
termed  an  imitation  by  all  men.  The  only 
reafon  of  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  artifl;  has  produced  a  refemblance  of 
that  tranfa£lion  or  objeft,  in  the  former  no  re- 
femblance is  produced  ;  and  as  little  could  any 
be  produced  by  poetry. 

If  poetry,  therefore,  be,  flridly  fpeaking, 
an  imitation,  it  mud  be  fuch  in  fome  other 
fenfe,  and  for  fome  other  reafon,  than  its  ex- 
prefling  in  words  the  fubjed  chofen  by  the 
poet.  What  other  reafon  there  is  for  calling 
poetry  an  imitation,  we  (hall  be  aflifted  in  con- 
ceiving, by  attending  for  a  little  to  the  nature 
of  painting.  On  account  of  its  producing  a 
real  refemblance  of  things,  painting  is  in  every 
cafe  an  imitation.  But  it  is  not  in  every  cafe, 
an  imitation  in  precifely  the  fame  fenfe.  A 
portrait  or  a  landfcapc,  is  a  copy  of  the  perfon 
or  the  country  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  and  it 
is  an  imitation  only  for  this  reafon,  that  it  ex- 
hibits a  copy  of  thefe  individuals.  But  fuppofc 
that  a  painter,  inftcad  of  copying  an  individual 
objed  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  invents  a 
fubjcft  J  fuppofc,  for  inflancc,  that  he  paints 

an 
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an  Hercules,  from  a  flandard  idea  in  his  own 
mind  :  in  this  :afe,  the  picture  is  not  an  imita- 
tion, as  being  a  copy  or  refemblance  of  any 
one  individual  exifting  in  nature.  It  is  ftill  an 
imitation,  but  in  a  quite  different  fcnfe :  the 
fubjedt  itfelf  is  an  imitation  ;  it  is,  not  a  real 
Individual,  but  a  general  reprefcntation  of  the 
make  of  a  ftrong  man.  The  imitation  made 
by  poetry,  is  of  this  very  kind.  The  poet  con- 
ceives his  fubjcd ;  and  this  fubjeft  is  an  imi- 
tation ;  It  is  not,  in  all  its  circumflances,  a 
thing  which  really  exifls  in  nature,  or  a  fa£t 
which  has  really  happened  ;  it  only  refembles 
things  which  cxift,  or  which  have  happened. 

All  men  feem  to  have  an  implicit  idea  that 
this  is  the  true  nature  of  poetical  imitation, 
though  they  have  not  unfolded  it  diftindly,  and 
though  perhaps  they  lave  often  talked  as  if 
their  idea  had  been  different.  Hence  it  pro- 
ceeds that,  whenever  we  fpeak.  of  poetry  as  an 
imitation,  we  conftantly  call  it  an  imitation  of 
Nature  ;  never  an  imitation  of  the  poet's  par- 
ticular fubjed,  as  we  readily  would  if  wc  con- 
fidered  it  as  denominated  an  imitation  merely 
on  account  of  the  lively  idea  of  that  fubjed, 
which  is  excited  by  it. 

It  is  plainly  in  the  very  fenfe  which  we  have 

pointed  out,  that  Ariftotlc  calls  poetry  an  imi- 
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tative  art.  For  the  diftindion  which  he  makes 
between  poetry  and  hiftory,  is,  thathiftory  dc- 
fcribes  things  as  they  are  ;  but  poetry,  as  they 
may  be.  The  fubjed  of  the  former  is  the  real; 
the  fubjed  of  the  latter,  the  probaMe,  or  what 
refembles  the  real.  And  now  we  can  perceive 
clearly,  why  we  call  poetry  an  imitation,  hifto- 
ry not.  Hiftory  is  more  than  an  imitation  j  it 
is  an  accurate  detail  of  real  things.  But 
poetry  is  an  imitation,  and  no  more  :  it  is  not 
a  defcription  of  what  has  a£lually  been,  but  a 
defcription  of  fomething  fo  like  to  real  fa<fl:, 
that  it  might  have  been,  or  is  probable. 

A  POET  lometimes  chufes  a  real  thing  for 
his  fubjeft  ;  a  particular  place,  for  inftance,  or 
a  profped,  or  a  ferics  of  events.  So  far  as 
he  adheres  ftridly  to  that  real  thing,  his  de- 
fcription is  no  more  an  imitation  of  that  thingj 
than  the  geographer's,  or  naturalift's,  or  hi- 
ftorian's  account  of  it  would  be  an  imitation. 
But  his  defcription  may,  notwithftanding,  be 
poetical :  it  may  be  embelllftied  and  enlivened 
by  images,  &c.  not  belonging  to  the  real  thing, 
but  formed  by  the  poet's  fancy.  It  is  the  in- 
trodudion  of  thefe  that  renders  the  defcription 
poetical ;  and  thefe  arc  imitations  of  nature, 
not  aftual  appendages  of  the  real  thing  defcri- 
bed.  A  fimple  gazette  in  verfe,  would  be  no 
imitation  of  the  events  related  ;  nor  would  it 
be  a  poem,  however  harmonious  the  verfe 

might 
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might  be  ;  it  would  be  only  a  hiftory  in  metre. 
Had  the   Iliad  been  a  mere  detail  of  certain 
events  of  the  Trojan  war,  thrown  into  hexa- 
meters, it  would  have  been  no  poem  :    had  it 
adorned  the  detail  with  a  variety  of  beautiful 
figures  and  images,  it  would  have  been  poeti* 
cal,  but  no  imitation.     Homer  only  takes  his 
hints  from  the  real  events  of  the  Trojan  war  j 
he  introduces  the  heroes  who  fervedin  it;  but 
he  engages  them  in  whatever  combats  he  thinks 
proper  ;  he  feigns   thofe  circumflances,  thofc 
turns  of  fuccefs,   and  thofe  confequences  of 
the  fevcral  combats,  which   produce  the  beft 
effeds  on  the  imagination  and  the   paflions  ; 
he  brings  deities  into  the  field  of  battle,  to  af- 
fift  or  to  oppofe  the   feveral  combatants,  who 
never  appeared  there  ;  but  who,  agreeably  to 
the   received   mythology  of  the  times,  might 
have    appeared.     It   is   this   that   renders  the 
Hiad  an  imitation  ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders 
it,  in  the  higheft  fenfe,  a  poem.     The  fubjeft 
of  every  poem,  is  to  a  certain  degree  2,  fable  ; 
and  to  the  very  fame  degree,  it  is  an  imitation. 

In  a  word,  poetry  is  called  an  imitation,  not 
becaufe  it  produces  a  lively  idea  of  its  imme- 
diate fubjed,  but  becaufe  this  fubjed  itfelf  vs 
an  imitation  of  fomc  part  of  real  nature.  It  is 
not  called  an  imitation,  to  exprefs  the  cxa£t- 
nefs  with  which  it  copies  real  things ;  for  then 
hiftory  would  be  a  more  perfed  imitation  than 

poetry. 
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poetry.     It  is  called  an  imitation  lor  the  very 
contrary  reafon,  to  intimate  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  defcription  only  of  realities,  but 
may  take  the  liberty  to  defcribc  all  fuch  things 
as  refemble  realities,  and  on  account  of  that 
refemblance,  come  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
bility.    It  were  eafy  to  ihew,  that  this  very 
circumflance  is  the  fource  from  which  are  de- 
I'ived  almoft  all  the  rules  of  poetry,  fo  far  as 
they  differ  from   thofe  of  hiftory  and   other 
fpecies  of  compofition.     Hence  it  arifes,  for 
example,  that  in  defcriptions  of  natural  objeds, 
the  poet  is  not  obliged  to  take  in  all  their  real 
qualities  and  appearances,  but  is  allowed  to 
fele£t  fuch  as  may  form  a  flriking  pidure,  and 
to  combine  with  thefe,  fuch  confident  qualities 
and  appearances,  not  adlually  belonging  to  the 
objeds,  as  are  fit  for  heightening  the  beauty 
and  force  of  tlve  picture.    Hence  it  arifes,  that 
poetical  characters  reprefent  a  whole  kind,  and 
arc  not  required  to  include  the  peculiar  and 
difcriminating  circumftances,  which  never  fail 
to  be  joined  with  the  generic  ones,  in  real  in- 
dividuals.    But  it  is  not  neceflary  for  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe,  to  point  out  what  influence  this 
view  of  the  nature  of  poetry  has  upon  its  rules  .* 
it  is  fuflicient  to  have  afccrtained  the  fcnfc  in 
which  poetry  is  an  imitative  art. 

THE  END. 
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